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PEEFACE 


This is a book about the Christian Church. It has 
grown out of the author’s conviction that the church, 
in the fatniUar sense of the institution of religion, de- 
’ serves a greater place in the loyalty and affection of 
^ Christians than is given it by many American Prot- 
estants today. Unless this is done not only will the 
faith of the individual Christian be deprived of its 
normal source of nourishment and inspiration but 
Christianity itself' as a world-conquering religion 
■will fail to maintain itself successfully against the 
rival faiths by which its claim to universal supremacy 
is being every day more aggressively challenged. 

X know only too well that this statement runs coun- 
ter to the prevailing trend of popular opinion. Only 
recently a book has appeared^ by a well-known 
American philosopher in which the thesis is main- 
tained that institutional religion in all its forms is 
negligible, not to say deleterious. What matters in 
religion, and the only thing that matters, the writer 
says in effect, is not what we believe or how we 'wm- 
ship in detail, but the sincerity and idealism whkh 
we carry into whatever we de. In saying this he is 
exprming a conviction which is shared % many of 
our <Kmi«mporanes. Nevertheless with full recogni- 

* Jelaai, A Oommmt Faith, New Havea, ISSS. 
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tion of all that is true in Professor Dewey’s criticism 
of the faults of the church, I believe that in his 
central thesis he is wrong and that those who fol- 
low him in his indifference to the symbols and institu- 
tions of historic religion are destined to a painful dis- 
illusionment. 

It is ground for encouragement, therefore, that in 
many quarters a renewed sense of the importance of 
institutional religion is making itself felt. During the 
past three years the author has travelled widely not 
only in Europe but in Asia and has talked with Chris- 
tians of many different countries and branches of the 
church; and everywhere he has found a sense of be- 
wilderment and isolation, the consciousness that face 
to face with the gigantic forces of the modern world 
the individual by himself can do little or nothing. 

What is true of individuals is true also of groups 
and of movements. Those with wh(»n I have talked 
have been many of them officials and active workers in 
the church: ministers and missionaries, secretarial 
and editors. The work they do is important; they be- 
lieve in it with all their heart ; but it is limited, a frag^ 
ment which by itself must remain forever incomplete. 
Everywhere I have found men who are feeling their 
way after something more comprehensive, more com- 
manding. That larger and more satisfying whole I 
believe can be supplied, and supplied only, by the 
Christian Church. 

It is natural, therefore, as it is timely, that the at- 
tcaiMon of churchmen should be turning again to the 
ewnkieration of the ways in which a united dhurch 
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may he achieved. It is not only the proposed reas- 
sembling in 1937 of the World Conferences on Faith 
nn<l Order and on Life and Work which explains this. 
It is the conviction that the issues with which these 
Conferences will have to deal are important issues, 
tliat the question of the reunion of the severed 
branches of Christ’s church is not simply a matter of 
concern to Christians, but that it may mean much 
for the future of civilization. 

I believe that this conviction is well founded, but 
only upon one condition. We must perceive that the 
‘^question of the unity of the church is not simply or 
even primarily a question of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion but of the possibility, more than this, of the pres- 
ent reality, of a common Christian life Jrlt is not the 
existence side by side of so many independent and self- 
governing churches that is disturbing. It is the fact 
that these reflect and perpetuate attitudes toward re- 
ligion which hinder spiritual fellowship and inhibit 
common action. Unless those who are working for 
the unity of the church address themselves to this 
central and dominating issue, their meeting will be 
in vain. 

Is there in reality a common Christian life, a tmify-, 
ing Christian fai^f Here is the one quastion on* 
which all turns. V 

This eiqplains the title of my book: *^The 
Catholic and. Protestant.” I use the words not m the 
ecmventiooal wMoae to describe particular ecclesiastioal 
ovgimkttMmUt hut in til^eeper s«twe, presently to be 
move f)dly4a^pkined, oflsontra eted types of C hristian 
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faith and experietKjSe. That there are contrasted 
>j^es, none who know contemporary religion can 
^□estiojuJThat Catholics and Protestants differ not 
onlymorganizationjj^ut in the quality of their inner 
life, is patenti But there is another fact equally in- 
controvertible : that Catholics and ProtesJ;ants alike 
call themselves Christians, ’^that both the 

' same Master, read the lame Bible, worship the same 
God, aspire after the same^oliness. Is the unity to 
which these common experiences and loyalties point 
great enough to make the church in fact and not sim- 
ply in word one? 

I believe that it is. Great as are the differences be- 


tween Cat holics and Protestants the thingS| which they 
^harve'S. common are stih more imj)qrtanh \lf the dis- 
cussion that follows’shaH suggest ways in which this 
existing spiritual unity may find expression in com- 
mon action, the main purpose of this book will have 
been accomplished. 

It remains only to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the many friends who have helped me in the prep- 
aration of this volume : to Professor Sergius Bulga- 
koff, who has read the sections on Orthodox Chris- 
tianity; to Doctor Michael Williams, who has read 
the parts which deal with Roman Catholicism; to 
President Henry Sloane Coflhi, who has read the 


sections which deal with Protestantism; to my col- 
leagues and fellow-students. Dean Henry Pitney 
Tan Dusen, Doctor Cyril Richardson, Mr* William 


H- Pittenger, and Mr. A. T. Mollegen, who haw 
proofs; and to my secretary, 
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M. Dolan, who has helped me with the Index. To all 
of these I owe helpful criticism and suggestions. It 
is needless to say that for the opinions expressed I 
alone am responsible. 

William Adams Brown. 

TheOLOGIGAI. SeKIKAEY9 
New Yoek. 

January> 1935. 
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THE CHURCH 

CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 




INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 

Why Anothbe Book on the Chxtrch? 

1. By Way of Introduction. 

% Twilight or Dawn? 

8. Purpose of the Present Book. 



With the growing sense of the helplessness of the indi-* 
•oidual in the face of the far-reaching social changes which 
hatie resulted from the War, the need is making itself increas- 
ingly felt of some unifying agency through which the faith 
of Christians can he brought to bear effectively upon the 
major social issues of our time. Such an agency, were it 
really united, the Christian Church might be. 

Yet in fact we find Christians divided in their view both 
of the nature and of the function of the church, and these 
differences are rooted in contrasted types of faith and of 
experience. The most significant of these differences is that 
which separates Catholics and Protestants, terms used in 
this book not primarily to designate the ecclesiastical bodies 
which bear the name^ut the types of religious experience 
of which they are the outgrowth and expression.^ Yet great 
as are the differences which separate Catholics and Protest 
tants, not only in their theory of the church, but in the 
i quality of their religious life,^Hhese differences are con-' 
sisteni with the conviction that in the deepest sense the 
church of Christ is already one; and this conviction is finding 
expression in many forms of spiritual sympathy and of 
practical co-operation. 

^ This contrast between the things which unite and the 
Hhings which divide is the reason for the present hook. Are 
the things which unite Catholics and Protestants as Chris- 
tians really more important than the things which separate 
themf If this be granted, is it possible to give this deeper 
unity suoh expression in corporate action that the church 
of Christ shall become in fact the unifying agency so sorely 
neededf These are the questions to which this book is de- 
voted. 



1. By Way of iNTHODtrcTioN 

This is a book about the church — ^its nature, its 
importance, and the place that it ought to hold in 
the life of the individual and in society as a whole. 
More especially it will have to do with the /different 
views of the church which, sepa rate Protestants from 
Catholics. These, to be sure, are not the only dif- 
ferences which separate Christians, but they are in- 
comparably the most importan'^ and it is the duty 
of every sincere Christian — 1 will go further and say 
of every one who feels the seriousness of the present 
social crisis — ^to understand them. For upon the ex- 
tent and accuracy of our understanding will depend, 
our ability to deal with them in the right way. 

Catholics and Protestants believe in the ne- 
cessity for the church and in its indispensable con- 
tribution to religion. Both believe that in God’s plan 
the church is one, and that this unity should find 
visible i>vpvoggt‘r.ny differ sn 

th$ pature of the church’s wuiy and as to the means 
through which it should be expressed that at many 
points they are unable to work and, what is even 
more important, to worship together. Thus the in- 
fluence of the church is weakened and its claim to 
bring an authoritative message from God fails to 
carry conviction. Where the creed speaks of one 
Holy Catholic Church, men see a number of inde- 
pendent — often of rival and competing — churches, 
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and the contrast between profession and practice 
gives both to sermon and to prayer an air of un- 
reality. 

When life was simpler and conditions more stable, 
it was easy to overlook the seriousness of this situa- 
tion. The little world in which most of us were living 
— our community, our business, the circle, narrower 
or wider, of our friends and acquaintances — ^proved 
spacious enough to occupy our interest and engross 
our thought. That there was a wider world we knew 
of course, for the newspapers were constantly bring- 
ing it to our notice. There was China, with its fam- 
ines and its bandits; there was Japan, with its im- 
perialistic ambition; there was Latin America, with 
its revolutions ; there was India, with its teeming mil- 
lions, where a strange figure called Gandhi was al- 
ready beginning to win attention by his novel doc- 
trine of non-resistance. We knew of Africa because 
Albert Schweitzer had put it on the map by his 
quixotic mission to the sufferers from the sleeping 
sickness, while nearer still there was Europe with its 
world-old culture, its national rivalries, and its eco- 
nomic wars. But the things that happened in these 
countries concerned us only indirectly as they af- 
fected the value of the dollar or the price of our im- 
ports. At most they gave us something exciting to 
read about, as we would read the latest novel or Itook 
of travel. To people who were living in such a world 
'^the unity of the church was only a name.)(By the 
church we meant the congregation in which we wor- 
shipped, or the denomination to which we belonged* 
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or at most, if our sympathies were unusually wide, 
the mission to which we contributed. It took the 
World War, with its cataclysmic dislocations, to dis- 
lodge’'^us from our isolatioil^ and to make us realize 
that we were in fact, and not simply in name, mem- 
bers of one another. Places that had been simply 
dots on the map now acquired intimate personal as- 
sociations, and little crosses in France reminded trav- 
ellers that national interest knows no geographical 
frontier. 

This newly awakened international consciousness 
had its effects in the field of religion. As the new 
sense of political solidarity found expression in the 
League of Nations, so the expanding religious con- 
sciousness found organs in the world conferences of 
Stockholm and of Lausanne. Across the lake from 
the Palace of the League of Nations on the Quai 
Wilson, the Universal Christian Council on Life and 
Work had its modest ofiice in the Rue de Montchoisy ; 
and in its rooms from week to week there gathered 
representatives of various organizations which, each 
in its own way, tried to give expression to the uni- 
versal aspects of the Christian religion. For a time 
it seemed as if the dream that inspired those who met 
at Stockholm in 1926 might come true: “Respond- 
ing to Christ’s call ‘Follow me,’ we have in the pres- 
ence of the Cross accepted the urgent duty of apply- 
ing his gospel in all realms of human life; industrial, 
social, political, and international.” ^ 

IBelL G. K. A., Tht Stookholm Oonfer«mce on Life and Work 
(OsSmi, IW), p. 7H. 
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The years that have passed have brought their 
disillusioning experiences. The bright hopes enter- 
tained for the League have not been justified in fact. 
J apan has given notice of withdrawal, and now Ger- 
many. Russia, to be sure, has recently joined, but 
the United States still holds aloof. With three of the 
most powerful nations refusing even the modest 
measure of co-operation involved in League member- 
ship, how oppose any barrier to the rising tide of 
nationalism? 

In this new setting the question of the unity of the 
church acquires fresh significance- It is no longer 
possible to repeat the words: “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church” without becoming conscious of the 
contrast between our creed and our conduct. Either 
we must take our profession more seriously and make 
the unity of the church our personal concern, or else 
we must confess that in religion, as well as in politics, 
the barriers that separate us are insurmountable. 


3. Twilight or Dawk? 

Many now adopt the latter alternative. In the 
political sphere they have definitely abandoned the 
hope of any effective international co-operation, and 
they do not believe that religion is any exception to 
the rules that govern politics. Some have little faith 
in organized religion in any form and would make 
religion purely an individual concern like art or 
friendship. Others still feel the need for the church 
but would limit its sphere of operation to the natioa 
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In their view the church should supply the motive 
for the sacrifices which the state requires of its citi- 
zens, but it should be careful not to criticize state 
policies. There is a party in Germany which frahHy 
avows this aim. It would identify religion and 
race and make the church the department of the 
state for religion.® And while few in other countries 
would go so far, there are many who in their heart 
of hearts would limit the sphere of the church’s re- 
sponsibility to the nation. So far as they make place 
for internationalism at all in their view of the 
church, it is of the same kind as that which alone 
they are willing to admit in the case of the nation, 
the co-operation which is possible to independent 
sovereigns who from time to time find it to their in- 
terest to enter into treaty relations with other equally 
independent powers. 

Others carry their break with the older ideals even 
further. They repudiate not simply the internation- 
alism of Christianity, but Christianity itself. In re- 
ligion in all its forms, the highest as the lowest, they 
see the chief obstacle to the advance of humanity. 
Religion, they tell us, is the means which capitalists 
use to delude the people with promise of a better 
world after death, while they exploit them in this 
world. It is therefore an enemy to be fought to the 
limit. In Russia atheism has assumed the form of a 
religion and young people are invited to join the 
League of the Godless in order that they may pro- 
mote the Kingdom of Man. Here we have interna- 

D^r My thus des TmcmTtiffsten JahrhtmdertB 

(Mtlnchen, lfl34)* 
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tionalism indeed, but an internationalism which is 
definitely anti-Christian. Against such militant irre- 
ligion how can a divided church prevail? 

There is much that can be said for the view, held 
by some with regret, by others with exultation, that 
the church has had its day. Looked at superficially, 
we seem to be on the eve of a new Gotterddmmerung 
— ^the twilight of the gods. Yet it is possible that 
this darkness that dims the horizon may prove but 
the half light which preludes the dawn. Often in the 
past men have celebrated the passing of religion 
only to see the church come back purified by tribula- 
tion to enter upon a new period of witness and of 
ministry. Why may it not be so today? 

If it is to be so, it will be because those who 
are responsible for the leadership of the church read 
the signs of the times and take the steps which are 
necessary to recover for the church the position of 
infiuence and of authority which it is God’s will that 
she should hold. The weakness which we deplore has 
not come upon the church without a cause. It is be- 
cause we have been unfaithful to the trust co mm itted 
to us that when our hour of opportunity comes it 
finds us unready. Never was there a time, so those 
who know our colleges tell us, when religion hdd so 
large a place in the thoughts of young people. Never 
was there a time, so our publishers assure us, when 
there was a more active interest in religious books. 
If then people do not turn to the church, which is the 
distinctive organization of religion, for the help and 
guidance they need, it must be because the church no 
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longer means to them what the church ought to mean 
— ^the place where one goes to find living religion. 
Let them see in the church again what Paul saw, the 
body of Christ, the temple of his Spirit, the family 
of the redeemed, the communion of saints, and it will 
no longer be necessary to urge people to come. You 
wiU not be able to Iceep them away, for in the church 
they will find that which in their heart of hearts they 
know they most need — courage, peace, assurance. 


3 . PuKPOSE OB' THE PRESENT BoOE 

I believe that such splendid service may still be in 
st<)re for the church, and it is my purpose in this 
boiok to point out what must happen if this happy 
consummation is to be reached. j^Vhat must happen 
csjn be expressed in a single sentence. We must 
transcend our differences through a unifying pur- 
pose. We must cease to think of the church as we 
have been thinking of it, as the organization through 
which we can realize the type of religion most con- 
genial to each of us. We must see it as what, in 
God’s sight, it was meant to be — ^his agent for the 
redemption of the peoples. We must no longer be 
content to remain Presbyterians, Baptists, Episco- 
palians, even Catholics or Protestants. We must be- 
come Christians in the comprehensive, but also test- 
ing, sense of that^wor^/We must recover again the 
missionary spirit as becomes those to whom has been 
entrusted good news for all mankind. We must sub- 
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mit to the discipline that is necessary to fit us for 
such service — ^the discipline of mind that will make us 
ready to rethink questions we believed to have been 
settled, the harder discipline of will that will make us 
willing to undertake tasks which have hithei’to been 
shunned. And we must join hands with every one of 
whatever name or race who for Christ’s sake and man- 
kind’s is ready to do the same. 

This book is designed as a contribution to such a 
revivified church. The work that lies before us is 
neither easy nor simple. It will make heavy demands 
_both upon mind and upon will. We must learn to 
distinguish great things from small. We must turn 
our eyes from the thingps that separate us to the more 
important things that we have in common. And when 
we have seen, we must act. It is futile to argue about 
the things on which we differ while we refuse to act 
together in the things on which we agree. 

^hich will concern us 
in this book are those which separate Catholics and 
Protestants. ' 'As we have said, they are not the only 
difference s b etween Christians which inhibit action ; 

oFall existing differences they arelSe mo^alic 
and far-reaching, for they concer n not simply "the 
beliefs which s^arate Christians Sut also, a^'ibove 
aM, the methoiitb^it ought to be followed-in dealing 
with them. They bring to us therefore in the most 
direct way the theme to which this book is devoted 
— ^the right way to deal with differences of convic- 
tion. 

A word as to the sense in which the terms “Cath- 
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olic” and “Protestant” are used. Like most words 
which have had a long history, they have acquired 
many associations, some of them misleading, others 
clarifying. It is important, therefore, that we should 
be clear at the outset as to the sense in which we shall 
use them here. 

"‘There a,r^,tJm.efi..aaiaea..4^.i^ug which we 

"may ^ve to the word “Catholic.” In its broadest and 
.most comprehensive sense “Catholic” means simply 
^universal. Xt ^presses-the Christian faith flbat the 
ichurch of Christ is in its ideal a world-wide spiritual 
J fellowship which includes all true believers in Christ 
of whatever name. This is the sense in which it is 
used in the Creed: “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
jChurch.” In this comprehensive sense all Christians, 
\Protestants as well as Catholics technically so-called, 
are Catholic. 

In the narrowest sense, the term denotes a particu- 
) lar ecclesiastical organization, the special branch of 
I the Church Catholic which owns the supremacy of 
Rome. This is the sense in which Roman Catholics 
use the term, and in this they are followed by many 
Protestants. 

There is another sense in which the word may be 
used, namely, to describe the kind of faith and Hfe 
which is common to the various branches of the 
church whose type of piety follows modds set by the 
pre-Reformation Church in contrast to those that 
find their standards in the post-Reformation period. 
In this sense the Eastern Orthodox Churches are 
Catholic, and tiiat party in the w^gHcan and Prot- 
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estant Episcopal Churches that calls itself Anglo- 
Catholic. 

In like manner there are three senses in which we 
inay use the term “Rpotestant,” In the narrowest 
sense we may use it to denote the kind of Christian 
who in contrast to the inclusive ideal expressed by 
the first of our meanings of Catholicism values his 
private judgment so highly that for its sake he is 
willing if necessary to break with the church as a 
whole. In this sense Protestantism and individualism 
‘ are synonyms. 

Again, we may use the word ‘‘Protestant” in the 
ecclesiastical sense to describe those churches which 
in protest against what they believed to be the abuses 
of the existing church broke with Rome and estab- 
lished independent national, and later denomina- 
tional, churches. This meaning emphasizes the nega- 
tive and critical side of historic Protestantism and 
is therefore unsympathetic to those Christians, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, who wish to em- 
phasize the continuity of the church’s life. 

There is still another sense in which we may use 
the word “Protestant.” We may use it to designate 
the type of piety which meets us in the churches 
which find their standards in the post-Reformation 
period, not in the sense of rejecting what was good 
and true in the older church but in the sense of re- 
emphasizing the positive elements in the Christian 
Gospel which in the preceding period had been ob- 
scured. Protestant in. this-sensg . is_a synpnyxji .f or 
ev ang elical, a term which our Continental fdlow- 
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Christians commonly use to designate the various 
churches which belonged to the Reformed tradition. 

It is in the latter of these three senses that we shall 
use the terms ^‘Cat holic” aild.‘JT!ia3teatani’^ 
book. We shall use-lhem.aiQt pr imarily to deno mi- 
nate parallel, ecclesiastical .jargaxxizations (though 
this use of the term cannot be altogether avoided), 
but to designate contrasted types of the Cluristian ex- 
perience.} We shall be studying the differences that 
separate Christians in the type of their religious life, 
but at the same time, and still more, the common con- 
victions, experiences, and loyalties which unite them. 

The writer is a Protestant by conviction. He be- 
lieves that Protestantism holds something precious in 
trust for humanity ; but he bdieves also that God has 
spoken to men and still speaks to than by means of 
the Catholic Church. Among the prophets through 
whom God has made known his will to mankind and 
the saints in whom his grace has blossomed into holy 
living are many to whom light and life have come 
through the mediation of that church. This precious 
heritage he would appropriate for himseK and so far 
as in him lies would help his fellow-Protestants to 
appropriate it. Only when this has been done and 
Protestants who pride themselves upon their openness 
of mind practise what they preach, can the truth for 
which Protestantism is witness find unprejudiced 
hearing in Catholic circles. 

For the issue is not really between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, but between Christianity and irre- 
ligion. The church of Christ is now, and always 
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must be, both Catholic and Protestant — Catholic in 
its comprehensive provision for every human need, 
Protestant in its unceasing opposition to every form 
of error. Only in such a church, inclusive of all that 
is good, purged of everything that is evil, can heart- 
sick and needy men and women find their abiding 
home. 



PART 1 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 

CHAPTER II 

The CntTRCHEs That Are Manx and the Chttrch 
That Is One 

1. The Church, Seen from Without and from Within. 

3. The Churches That Are Catholic and Those That 
Are Protestant. 

3. Schools and Parties Within the Churches. 

4. The Unity Which All Christians Recognize. 

6. Ways of Expressing the Unity That Matters. 



All Christians agree that as a spiritual society the church 
of Christ is one; yet the fact remains that in its organized 
capacity the church is divided into many independent and 
self-governing churches. While hy far the greater number 
of these are Protestant, there are more than thirty that 
according to the classification here adopted must he called 
Catholic. In addition to these formal ecclesiastical divi- 
sions there are relatively independent units within the 
larger churches, like the orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church, while more informal differences take the form of 
parties and schools* The existence of these differences, ex- 
ternal and internal, in the church which claims to be one 
constitutes a problem which the different branches of the 
church attempt to solve in different ways. 

The solution which the Roman Church adopts is a legal 
solution. It requires for the realization of the unity of the 
church the recognition hy all Christians of the supremacy 
of the Pope* The solution of the Orthodox is a mystical 
solution. It consists in the fact that the members of each 
of the churches in communion with the Ecumenical Patriarch 
recognize the others as holding to the tradition of the one 
undivided church. The solution of the Protestant is a prac- 
tical solution. It consists partly in the fact that the dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations are federated for the pur- 
pose of common service, partly in the fact that their in- 
dividual members co-operate in autonomous societies that 
cut across denominational lines. 



1. The Chttrch, Seen from Without and 
FROM Within 

We are to study the differences between Catholics 
and Protestants; and these differences, as we have 
seen, centre in their view of the church. It is im- 
portant for us therefore, before we begin, to under- 
stand just what we mean by this term. 

This is not so easy as it might appear, for the 
word “church” has many meanings, and they corre- 
spond to different aspects of the many-sided reality 
for which it stands. From the point of view of the 
ordinary church member, the church means the 
building in which he worships or the congregation 
to which he belongs. To the ecclesiastic, the church is 
a religious institution, with its constitution and laws, 
serving certain necessary religious ends and perform- 
ing certain indispensable religious functions. To the 
statesman it is a civil corporation, organized under 
the laws of the country in which it esists and, like 
every other corporation, receiving certain privileges 
from the state and owing ter^in duties to it. To the 
social worker the church is a philanthropic organiza- 
ticm, performing certain useful functions in society. 
To the missionary it is God’s appointed agent for 
the proclamation of his Gospel and the redemption 
of mankind. To the theologian it is witness in a 
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world of change to truth once for all revealed and 
hence the guardian of orthodoxy. To those who take 
their religion seriously it is an indispensable help in 
the cultivation of the personal religious life and de- 
serves their allegiance most of all for this, that it has 
been, and still is, the mother of the saints. 

'* The difSculty which we find in distinguishing be- 
tween these different meanings is not confined to the 
student of religion. Wherever we attempt to under- 
stand any social institution we find the need of simi- 
lar discrimination. Because of the complex nature 
of man as a being, at once spiritual and physical, he 
requires, in order to enter into relations with his neigh- 
bors, a mechanism no less complex. When this mech- 
anism has lasted for a long time and affects many 
people, it becomes an institution. An institution is a 
device that gives legal form to the common customs of 
many different individuals and enables them to act as 
one. In its developed form it has a constitution to ex- 
press its purposes. It has laws to define the ways in 
which it shall be carried on. It has officials to see that 
the laws are obeyed. And this mechanism, like every- 
thing that receives definite physical embodiment, 
tends to detach itself from the end it is designed to 
serve. It bcomes an end in itself. So there comes to 
pass that strange phenomenon we call orthodoxy, a 
phenomenon not confined to religion, though it has 
its most familiar manifestation there. Orthodoxy on 
the face of it is something which all well-disposed 
people should approve. It means simply right think- 
ing. But it tends to acquire a secondary meaning 
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which is not so admirable. It stands for an attitude 
which judges men by the fidelity with which they 
support existing institutions and makes the test of 
fellowship willingness to accept without question the 
beliefs and practices which the decision of the con- 
stituted authorities has approved. 

Some years ago the British Medical Board of Reg^ 
istration struck from the roll of qualified practitioners 
a physician of unexceptional character and standing 
for a breach of medical etiquette. He had co-operated 
with an unlicensed practitioner. There were to be sure 
extenuating circumstances. The practitioner in ques- 
tion was doing what he did at the request of the army 
authorities. It had been found that there was a special 
kind of case induced by shell shock for which his treat- 
ment seemed to give relief not found possible in any 
other vr&j. But for this treatment it was necessary to 
give an anaesthetic, and this no unlicensed practitioner 
was allowed to do. Unless, therefore, some qualified 
physician was willing to lend his assistance* the needed 
help could not be given. It seemed to this particular 
doctor a case where human need should take prece- 
dence over medical orthodoxy. So he broke the rule 
and administered the anaesthetic. His colleagues of 
the faculty did not share his views of the propriety 
of his act. For his transgression of the rules of the 
guild his license was removed, and he was debarred 
from practising his profession. Only after his death 
was tardy reparation made and by posthumous action 
his name was restored to the roll. 

That is an example of medical orthodoxy. Yet no 
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one would think of condemning doctors as a class 
because at certain points their rules appear to the 
layman unduly rigid. To learn to know the medical 
profession you would not attend the lectures of the 
medical faculty or study the prescriptions which de- 
termine the qualifications for medical licensure. You 
would watch the doctors at their work as they go 
from sick bed to sick bed in the hospitals or through 
the long night, when the hours seem like years, watch 
by some sleepless sufferer in the hope that they may 
be able to do something to prolong life or to relieve 
pain. 

A similar contrast meets us in every profession. 
The law has its orthodoxy, and so has business, and 
politics; and in every calling we find a tension be- 
tween the claims of the institution, with its rigid 
rules, and the ever-changing need of man. In identi- 
fying churchmanship with orthodoxy the church is 
only doing what all other human institutions iiave 
done.^ 

^ No church has carried this identification farther than has the 
Church of Rome, for no church has made legal conformity to the 
same extent a test of sound churchmanship. Yet Rome has no 
monopoly of this identification. In the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century there was held at Dortrccht, in Holland, a synod 
which in the number and authority of those who attended it was 
the most representative gathering of Protestant churchmen since 
the Reformation, It hod been called to consider the issues raised 
by a new school which had arisen within Protestantism and which 
took its name from its leading theologian, James Armlnius. This 
school afSrmed, in opposition to the prevailing belief among Re- 
formed theologians, that man had retained since the Fall sumcient 
freedom to make it possible for him either to receive or to reject 
the divine offer of salvation; that Christ on the Cross had made an 
atonement sufKcient for all mankind; and that salvation therefore 
was conditioned upon man^s willingness to accept the forgivenew 
thus made possible. The majority of the synod rejected flbe doo- 
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The church then is not peculiar in the contrast it 
presents between its institutional and its personal 
aspects. But in religion the tension between these 
two aspects is more acute because of the seriousness 
of the issues with which it is concerned. The church, 
to the faith of its members, is more than a human 
institution. It is a divine creation, custodian and 
interpreter to mankind of a revelation from God of 
world-wide significance. In the church therefore the 

trine of the Remonstrants, as they were called, reaffirmed the 
doctrine of predestination in its extreme form, and made accep- 
tance of the five points of Calvinism the condition of ministerial 
standing in the church. 

That, we are told, happened 300 years ago. But it is only an 
extreme illustration of a spirit which is still much in evidence. 
There is a rubric in the Prayer Book of the Church of Eng- 
land which prescribes that on Trinity Sunday the Athanasian 
Creed shall be substituted for the more familiar Nicene Creed. The 
Athanasian Creed is a statement composed in the fifth century by 
an unknown Latin author which expounds the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity and of the person of Christ. It describes the relation 
between the three persons of the Trinity, pointing out in highly 
technical language the points on which they agree and the points on 
which they differ; and it warns against the danger of making any 
mistake on this abstruse and difficult matter. It then proceeds in 
like manner to define the relation between the human and divine 
natures in our Lord, showing how improper it is to attribute to 
one of these natures what belongs to the other; and it concludes 
with the solemn warning to all Christians to hold this creed in the 
exact form in which it is thus defined for them, since he who fails 
so to hold it will without doubt perish everlastingly. 

As a teacher of theology I should be the last to belittle the im- 
portance of right thinking about religion or to minimize the func- 
tion of the church as witness and interpreter of God’s revelation 
to man* I believe that at the heart of all the controversies whi<di 
have been waged by the theologians of the different churches there 
are real issues which, could they be translated into simple lan- 
guage, wordd be seen to have a bearing, nearer or more remote, 
upon man’s welfare and destiny. But this belief is quite consistent 
with the recognition that many of the issues on which the theo- 
logians have Joined swords are of theoretical interest mainly and 
that, even where this is not the case the language used is often so 
tedmical that It conveys little meaning to the ordinary church 
memher* It nee^ retraaslation if its message is to carry home. 
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relation between the mechanism through which the 
institution functions and the spiritual purposes it is 
designed to serve presents issues not present to the 
same extent in any other institution. 

For consider what the church means to those who 
look at it not from without but from within. The 
church, so Christians believe, is the society which 
God has created in our sinful world to be the channel 
of his revelation and redemption. Through the 
church God speaks to men of the things which con- 
cern their eternal salvation. Its message has to do 
with that part of man’s experience which trans- 
cends time and makes him citizen of a heavenly king- 
dom. As to just how that message comes and how it 
is to be interpreted, Christians may differ. But that 
the church is the channel through which God’s mes- 
sage is to be transmitted and that its success or fail- 
ure is to be judged by its fidelity to that trust, all 
are agreed. 

Nor is the church’s responsibility one of witness 
merely. It is the agent through which in this world 
God’s purpose for man is to be realized. Here again 
there are differences of interpretation, some confin- 
ing the work of the church to the preparation of 
individuals for the coming kingdom, others seeing 
in the church God’s agent for the promotion of radi- 
cal social change. But all agree that the church’s 
message has social as well as individual reference and 
that this lays upon the church the duty to pass 
judgment upon the present social order so far as it is 
unchristian. 
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Above all, the church is significant to those who 
are its members because of the transformation of life 
which it makes possible. That God is not limited in 
his dealings with men to the ecclesiastical institution, 
all Christians agree. But that organized Christian- 
ity is his normal agent for the promotion of the 
Christian life, they are equally persuaded. Through 
the church, with its helpful ministry of word and 
sacrament, the distant God is brought near and the 
humble and contrite spirit, assured of the divine for- 
giveness, is introduced into the communion of saints. 

We have here a paradox of the first order — ^an 
institution manifestly human claiming to speak with 
divine authority; a company of men and women, 
confessedly sinful, knowing themsdves to be wit- 
nesses of the holy God. 

This dual relationship makes the unity of the 
cjiurch of crucial importance. Were the church 
merely a human institution, its divisions might well 
give cause for concern, but they could be borne with 
equanimity as necessary incidents in the process of 
experimentation through which humanity works out 
its destiny in spite of the frailty of its individual 
members. But where the society to which our allegi- 
ance is invoked claims divine authority, its divisions 
have more far-reaching consequences; for they nof 
only limit the eflicacy of its ministry but in many 
cases lead men to question the authenticity of its 
witness. 
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2. The Churches That Are Catholic and Those 
That Are Protestant 

If one were to open the last volume of the United 
States Census of Religious Bodies and turn to the 
table that catalogues the different Protestant denomi- 
nations, he would find more than two hundred on the 
list.^ These denominations differ greatly in numbers 
and in influence. Some have millions of communicant 
members; others only some hundreds or thousands. 
Some have an income running up into the millions 
and tens of millions ; others have exceedingly modest 
resources. But they are all alike in this, that they 
are independent and self-governing bodies. Each 
claims within its own sphere all the powei's of the 
church as a whole. Each is conscious of fulfilling all 
its functions. When a man joins the Presbytex’ian 
Church, or the Methodist, or the Baptist, he does 
not think of himself as joining a sect. He becomes 
a member of the church universal, and this wider 
relationship is recognized in the form of service that 
admits him. 

The multiplicity of the Protestant denominations 
is a standing subject of reproach by Catholics. They 
contrast the many sects with the one church. What 
differentiates the Catholic from the Protestant is 
just this, they tell us, that whereas the Protestant 
recognizes many churches, the Catholic acknowledges 

S, Bureau of tb,e Census, Bodi 40 , 19$6, VoL 

Summary and Detailed Tables ( Washington, ’ D. C** li^), pp* 
10 - 12 . 
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but one. Yet from the statistician’s point of view 
this statement cannot be accepted without challenge. 
For Catholicism too has no single all-embracing 
organization to which all Catholics own allegiance. 
The Roman Church, the largest and the most ex- 
clusive of all the Catholic bodies, includes only a 
part of those who call themselves Catholics. Eastern 
Catholicism, or to use its own title, the Orthodox 
Church, has some 160,000,000 members, and these 
are organized in no less than twenty self-governing 
churches, each sovereign in its own right.® Besides 

convenient summary of the condition of the Orthodox 
churches in 1929 is given by Zankov (Stefan) in his bool^ The 
Mastern Orthodox Cfmrch, trans. and ed. by Donald A. Lowrie 
(London, 1929), pp. 22-23: 

“The present-day autocephalic or autonomous orthodox churches 
are as follows: (1) The patriarchate of Constantinople, with about 

300.000 souls, almost all Greeks; (2) the patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria, with about 50,000 souls, two-tMrds of them Greeks; (3) ttie 
patriarchate of Antioch, with about 250,000 souls, of whom about 
nine-tenths are Arabs; (4) the patriarchate of Jerusalem, with 

83.000 souls, practically all Arabs, although the leadership of the 
church is in the hands of Greek monks of the Holy Cross in J eru- 
Salem ; (5) the Archbishopric of Cyprus, with about 180,000 souls, 
all Greeks; (6) the Russian patriarchate, with 120,000,000 souls, 
practically exclusively Russian; (7) the patriarchate of Serbia, 
with about 60,000 souls, almost all Serbs; (8) the patriarchate of 
Rumania, with approximately 13,000,000 souls, including about 

800.000 Russians and 400,000 Bulgarians; (9) the Church of 
Greece, with about 5,000,000 souls, almost all Greek; (10) the 
Church of Bulgaria with about 6,000,000, all Bulgarians; (11) 
the Church of Poland, with about 6,000,000, all Russians; (12) ihe 
Church of C^rgia in Russia, with about 275,000 souls; (13) tho 
autonomous Church of Albania, with about 120,000 souls, almost 
exclusively Albanians: (14) the autonomous Church of Finland 
half Russians and half Finns, with about 60,000 souls; (16) the 
autonomous Church of Bsthonia, with about 220,000 souls, 155,^ 
000 Russians, and 65,000 Esthonians; (16) the autonomous Churdi 
of Latvia, with about 240,000 sotds, of these 170,000 Rtissians and 

70.000 Letts; (|7) the autonomous Church of Uthuania, with 
about 7^^000 souIIl all Russians; (18) the autonomous Church of 
C 2 ;edhoslovi^a, wil^i about 250,000 souls, of these 200,000 Ruthen- 
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this, we find a number of independent bodies calling 
themselves Catholic, yet regarded by their fellow- 
Catholics as heretical;* and in the West we meet the 
old Catholic Church with its 400,000 members per- 
petuating in the form of an independent Catholic 
communion the spirit of a simpler and a more in- 
clusive Catholicism.® 

The existence of these many independent and self- 
governing communions affects the life of the church 
in many ways. It perpetuates differences which 
apart from the laws in which they are embodied 
might cease to have significance. To join a church 
is not simply to become a member of a fellowship. 
It is to become partner in an institution. Every 
church, even the most independent, has its con- 
stitution and laws, its discipline and tradition ; and 
it is easy, almost inevitable that those who administer 
these laws and interpret this tradition should give 
them a sanctity of their own quite apart from the 
ends which they were meant to serve. 

ians and 60,000 Czechs; (19) the autonomous Russian Orthodox 
Archbishopric of North America, with 250,000 members, Rus- 
sians; (26) the autonomous Archbishopric of Japan under Rus- 
sian leadership, with about 85,000 souls, all Japanese,” This state- 
ment includes in the membership of the different national churches 
all those who are formal members of the state religion and takes 
no account of the defections which hare resulted from the secular- 
ist attack upon religion, notably in Russia, 

the Armenians, the Syrians, the Nestorlans, the Copts, etc. 
Of. Adeney, Walter F., The Oreek and Eastern Ohurehes (New 
York, 1906); Fortescue, Adrian, The Lesser Eastern Churches 
(hrondon, 1913). 

^ Of, Williams, N. P,, and Harris, C., editors, IStcfthem OathoU- 
cism, **An Outline of the History of the Old Catholic Churc^” 
Supplementary Essay by Van Klecf, B.A. (New York^ 1933), 
pp, 531 seq. 
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The fact that the church is an institution has sig- 
nificance beyond the limits of its own membership. 
Each branch of the church is not only sovereign in 
its own right, but must deal with other bodies equally 
sovereign. Among these bodies are not only other 
churches, but the state, in which the church exists 
and to whose laws so far as it is a civil corporation 
it must conform. This relation gives rise to a host 
of problems which in the course of history have 
found their solution in different ways. There have 
been times, as in the days of the great popes, whai 
the church in its law-giving capacity claimed su- 
premacy over the state. There have been countries, 
as in the England of Henry VIII and, if the ex- 
tremists have their way, in the Germany of today, 
where the state has claimed supremacy over the 
church. There .have been many attempts, as in the 
France of Napoleon I and in Italy under the present 
Concordat, to apportion the territory between the 
two; but the resulting equilibrium has proved un- 
stable. The more seriously men take their patriot- 
ism, the more earnestly they value their religion, the 
more inevitable it will be that the claims of the 
church and the state will clash. 

This fact gives our subject more than academic 
significance. In this age of aggressive nationalism 
it becomes increasingly difiScult for the international 
spirit to find adequate organs of expression. Now 
more than ever we need a church which can transcend 
the boundaries of race, of class, and of nation, and 
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speak to men of every race of those eternal interests 
which belong to man as man. 


3. Schools and Parties Within the Chtirches 

If all Christians were agreed as to what the 
church is and what it should do, it would not be 
difficult to find the way to bring this unity to ex- 
pression. But this, unfortunately, is no,t the case. 
Apart from the external differences we have de- 
scribed, there are differences of conviction which sep- 
arate Christians from one another ; and these, as we 
have seen, cut across formal ecclesiastical divisions 
and appear within each of the churches in the form 
of rival parties or schools. 

Some of these differences have to do with the 
church’s belief. The church is a teaching body. It 
brings a gospel for mankind, and this gospel is ex- 
pressed in its creed. But creeds must be interpreted, 
and this is the work of theology. In the course of 
this interpretation differences emerge, both as to 
what the church has taught and as to what it means 
by its teaching. The creeds were written, many of 
them, long ago, and use terms which, natural at the 
time, have for many of our day lost their meaning. 
They witness to realities which, while transcending 
history, have been communicated to men through 
experiences which took place in space and time. The 
record of these experiences has been transmitted to 
us by testimony which, like all testimony, is affected 
by the competence and trustworthiness of the wit- 
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ness. All the complex problems which meet us in 
the interpretation of any ancient document recur 
when we attempt to interpret the creeds. There are 
questions of fact, on which historians may differ, and 
questions of interpretation on which philosophers 
may disagree. So we see rival schools arising — ^nom- 
inalists and realists in the Middle Ages, Calvinists 
and Arminians in the seventeenth century, funda- 
mentalists and modernists at the present day. 

Other differences have to do with the nature of 
Christian worship. There are Christians who are by 
temperament mystics. They feel at home in the con- 
templative life. To them to be religious means to 
enter a world where the happenings of this transi- 
tory life have lost their interest. Through the prac- 
tice of prayer they have been introduced to realities 
that outlast change, and in the conununion of saints 
they have found a fellowship with which no earthly 
friendship can compare. 

There are others whose Christianity is of a more 
active sort. They believe that they serve God best 
when they minister to the needs of men. So they 
give themselves to good works ; they become philan- 
thropists or, as reformers, organize to wage cease- 
less war against the ills from which their feUow- 
mortals suffer. 

In their definition of the practical task to wMch 
Christ summons also we find Christians diffmng. 
Some, as we have said, think exclusively of the in- 
dividual, while others have a wider social program. 
To the latter it is the church’s responsibility not 
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merely to call individuals to repentance but to es- 
tablish God’s kingdom among men. These take the 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer seriously: “Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” To them the 
doing of God’s will is not exhausted by binding up 
the wounds of those who have been worsted in life’s 
battle. It means removing the causes which lead men 
to fight. Like Micah and Amos centuries ago, like 
more recent disciples such as Charles Kingsley or 
Walter Rauschenbusch, they are prophets of social 
righteousness. They take the divine message seri- 
ously: “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?”^ 

These contrasted attitudes toward the religious 
life are, I repeat, not matters of purely individual 
concern. They cut across ecclesiastical boundaries 
and unite men of very different denominational 
names. Fundamentalism is not the monopoly of any 
single church, nor is modernism confined to any one 
denomination. There are fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists in all the churches, and they find their natural 
aflinities in men of the same type, of whatever eccle- 
siastical name. 

Often the bond is more than one of sympathy. 
When the cause seems important enough, those of 
similar mind will organize into a party. The 
group in the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches which calls itself Anglo-Catholic is such a 

« Micah 8:8. 
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party J Its members are not content to remain Catho- 
lics in a church which makes room for Protestants. 
They wish the church to become Catholic in all phases 
of its life, and to bring this about they have created 
an effective agency of propaganda. Between them 
and their Protestant fellow-churchmen there is a gap 
often wider than between the latter and the Protes- 
tants in other churches. In the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States the fundamentalists have organ- 
ized for the purpose of making their views pre- 
vail and for this purpose have founded a seminary 
and are proposing to organize a board of foreign 
missions committed to the fundamentalist creed. 

The Homan Catholic Church has found an effect- 
ive way to make room for such differences of view- 
point within the larger whole. Through the various 
monastic orders it has made possible the develop- 
ment side by side of types of piety and of ecclesi- 
astical activity which differ widely from one another. 
To understand Homan Catholicism one must do more 
than read the encyclicals of the Pope or study the 
organization of the Curia; more than watch the 
bishops as they rule their dioceses or the priests 
as they celebrate mass and hear confessions. One 
must enter such a Benedictine monastery as that of 
Maria Laach, where monks who are artists and sculp- 
tors are creating forms of beauty. One must come 
to know the genius of the Franciscans with their 
simple, cheerful type of piety and of the Dominicans 

Of, BCelly, Herbert H., OathoUeitp, Part I, “The Catholic 
Parly" (Ixsadon, 1932), pp. 17-36. 
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with their scholarly ideals. One must contrast the 
austerity of the Trappists with their rule of silence 
with the savoir faire of the members of the Society 
of Jesus who live their lives in the world. One must 
meet the nuns who in their sisterhoods serve in hos- 
pital or school, and learn something of the inner fire 
which burns in the breast of the Carmelite nuns who, 
in the solitude of their cells, give themselves to the 
life of prayer. 

4. The Unity Which Axi- Christians Recognize 

Yet in spite of these differences, internal and ex- 
ternal, all Christians believe that the church is al- 
ready in the deepest and truest sense one. No Roman 
Catholic believes that all the members of the true 
church are found within the limits of the present 
Roman jurisdiction. All baptized persons, and that 
means all those who have been baptized with the 
Trinitarian formula by a person who has the inten- 
tion to baptize, are to Roman Catholics members of 
the Roman Church. The Christianity of these persons 
may be very inadequate and their beliefs may need 
correction. From the point of Catholic orthodoxy 
they may be teaching heresy and living in schism. 
But they are Catholics none the less and members 
of the one true church. It makes no difference that 
the person who has baptized them is from the point 
of view of the theologian a layman or if what he 
teaches is heretical. If he has used the right for- 
mula and if it was his intention to perform baptism. 
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then his baptism is valid and need not be repeated.® 

Nor is this all. Catholics recognize that there are 
persons who have never been baptized who belong to 
the one church. There are devout persons who, for 
no fault of their own, have never known the true 
church or to whom the claim of the Catholic Church 
has been presented inadequately. But if they have 
the right spirit — ^that is, if their attitude is such that 
if the true church were presented to them they would, 
accept it willingly — God will not hold their ignorance 
against them. He will take the will for the deed and 
the opportunity not given here will be furnished in 
the life to come.® 

For the Orthodox Church the problem of the 
church’s unity is at once simpler and more difficult 
than it is for Rome. It is simpler because Orthodoxy 
has never felt the necessity for a single legal organi- 
zation in order to safeguard the unity of the church. 
That unity, as the Eastern mind conceives it, is a 
mystical rather than a legal unity; yet it unites the 
members of the different self-governing churches 
with a bond that is none the less efficacious because it 
is spiritual only. The teaching of the church on the 
other hand presents difficulties for the Orthodox 

^ It Is tme that in practice the church feels that without more 
complete veriihcation than is ordinarily possible it cannot assume 
that in a particular case Protestant baptism does in fact comply 
with the required conditions. But the formula used in the con- 
ditional baptism which is ordinarily practised — ‘‘If thou hast not 
been baptiased, I baptize thee” — ^recognizes the validity of lay 
baptism in principle. 

On this subject <?/. the illuminating chapter in Adam, Karl, 
Th$ BvWU of OathoUoim, entitled “The Church Necessary for 
Saltimon” (Kng. tr. New 1929), pp. 159-175. 

p. m. 
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theologian which are not felt to the same degree by 
Western thinkers, whether Roman or Protestant. 
For Orthodoxy, unlike the other branches of the 
church, makes no theoretical difference between the 
visible and the invisible church. To the Orthodox 
therefore, the presence of genuine piety in those out- 
side the Catholic family presents intellectual prob- 
lems for which as yet no adequate solution has been 
found. That their Protestant fellow-Christians are 
Christians, they gladly recognize. That it is their 
duty and their privilege to pray with them and to 
work with them, they admit. But in what sense and 
to what extent they have a right to call them mem- 
bers of the church they are not yet clear. 

Different from both of these attitudes is the form 
taken by the consciousness of the church’s unity in 
Protestantism. Protestants feel that outward organi- 
zation, while important, is secondary. There is there- 
fore for most Protestants no theoretical difficulty in 
conceiving that the one church may be organized 
in a number of parallel independent and self-gov- 
erning churches, however great may be the practical 
difficulties to which such a divided organization gives 
rise. Indeed, one of the reasons why it has thus far 
been difficult to interest Protestants in the matter 
of church unity in the sense in which unity is vital to 
the Catholic consciousness, both Roman and Ortho- 
dox, is that to the Protestant that unity is already 
here. When the Presbyterian becomes a Methodist 
or the Congregationalist a Presbyterian, he is not 
conscious of joining another church. He is simply 
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passing from one to another of the many bodies into 
which the one church of Christ is for the moment 
divided. 

6. Ways of Expressing the Unity That Matters 

These differences in the conception of the unity 
of the church affect the ways in which that unity 
finds practical expression. For each of the different 
types of historic Christianity it becomes a problem 
how to express the unity which is recognized and 
each solves the problem in its own way. 

The Homan solution is a legal solution. Home be- 
lieves that the unity of the Christian church requires 
a single world-wide organization for its effective ex- 
pression. Within that organization place may be 
made for smaller units with relative independence, 
either based on geographical distribution, as in the. 
diocesan system, or upon differences of purpose or of 
type, as in the religious orders, or the Uniate groups.^® 
But these units, legitimate as they may be and wide as 
may be the range of their permitted variation, are 
units within a larger whole. All alike own allegiance to 
a single head and find the limits of their independent 
authority in decisions which may be made by the curia 
on points of practice as well as of doctrine. The meth- 
od through which the Church of Home defines the 

10 A lUMcae given to bodies of Eastern Christians recognizing the 
anthoritr of Rome to whom Rome grants special privileges, such 
as tite rig^t to use their ovra Uturgv and to have a married dergy. 
Of. Williams, Alichaeh The CathoUo Ohurch in Action (New York, 

1984 ), pp. ztutsser. 
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unity which matters is a legal method, and the agencies 
through which that unity finds expression are legal 
agencies.^^ 

This is not to say that the unity to which the 
church gives expression is legal merely. Roman 
Catholics are well aware of the limits of external 
organization. They distinguish as clearly as Protest- 
ants between the church visible and the church in- 
visible. They recognize, as we shall see more clearly 
later on, that many members of the visible church 
are imperfect and sinful and that these, as a result 
of their misuse of the opportunities with which the 
church furnishes them, may fail finally to achieve 
salvation. They recognize jfurther that God’s gifts 
are not confined to the visible church, but that there 
are many pious souls who, even apart from that 
church, may by God’s grace find salvation. Never- 
theless, they believe that God’s normal way is the 
way the church provides and that, without the ex- 
ternal organization, the spirituad graces which the 
church mediates would fail to reach those for whom 
they were meant. World-wide domination is there- 
fore, and must in the nature of the case ever remain, 
the ideal of the church of Rome. It is the Roman 
way of realizing the xmity that matters. 

Very different is the conception of unity in the 
Eastern churches. These churches, like the Roman 
Church, are Catholic; and their piety, as we shall 
see presently, has much in common with the piety of 

UThis explains the riew taken of baptism In the Roman 
CSmrch. It is the way in which the needed contact is made wi& 
the orgaxihsatlon and the existing nnitr given legal expression. 
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the Roman Church. In the form of their organiza- 
tion too there is much that is similar. Like Rome, 
they possess and make much of the diocesan episco- 
pate. Like Rome, they have monastic orders both 
for men and for women. Like Rome, they claim to 
be a universal church and to express a type of Chris- 
tianity €ver3r5vhere and always valid. This is the 
meaning of the term by which they like best to de- 
scribe themselves — ^the Orthodox churches. 

Yet the nature of the unity which unites them is 
very different from that of the Roman Church. It 
is a mystical rather than a legal union. Orthodoxy has 
no Pope. There is indeed an ecumenical patriarch to 
whom honor is paid, but it is the honor due to a great 
history and a willingly accorded pre-eminence. It has 
no legal basis. The patriarch is but primus inter 
pares; and his function, besides that of giving friendly 
advice, is simply that of calling a general synod when 
the appropriate occasion arises. This synod, in which 
the representatives of different national churches 
meet on equal terms, is the final authority for the 
Orthodox. It alone has the power to define doctrine. 

For more than a thousand years no such synod has 
met. The final authority for the Orthodox Church is 
in fact, therefore, the decisions of the seven acknowl- 
edged councils of the tindivided church — ^that is to say 
those which are considered ecumenical by the existing 
churches. 

Yet strange as it may appear to persons of legal 
mhad, there is no church where over a wide area and in 
matters affwstdng many persons agreement is so wide 
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and divergence so narrow. If one comes to know the 
Orthodox at first hand, reads their literature, and 
takes part in their services, he will discover that they 
too, in their fashion, have found the way — ^a very dif- 
ferent way from that of Rome — ^to realize the unity 
that matters. 

There is still a third way of expressing essen- 
tial unity — ^that which meets us in the Protestant 
churches. Like Rome, Protestantism believes in a 
unity which can express itself in deed. Like the 
Orthodox, the organization through which it func- 
tions is federative.^^ But whereas the federation 
which Orthodoxy recognizes is one of principle only, 
requiring for its expression the calling of a general 
synod, which for nearly a millennium has never met, 
that of Protestantism is a working body, or rather 
a group of working bodies, local, national, and inter- 
national, through which the needs of the hour can be 
dealt with as they arise and the unity which is recog- 
nized in principle can find expression in practice. 

We have in Protestantism, therefore, that which 
Orthodoxy lacks, an organization or group of or- 
ganizations through which the existing unity of the 
Protestant churches can find expression in action. 
Some of these organizations are official in nature, 
like the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America or the Federation of Churches in Switzer- 
land or in France. Others are undenominational in 
character, like the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. or the 

is true that the word “federation” is not ordinarily used 
by Orthodox Christians, but the principle which underlies it is 
consistent with the genius of Orthodox Christianity. 
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World’s Student Christian Federation. But they 
have this in common : they are an effort t6 secure the 
executive efficiency which characterizes the Roman 
method without sacrificing the independence which is 
so highly valued by the Orthodox churches. 

In principle, federation lends itself admirably to 
this end. It is a way which makes it possible for the 
co-operating units to retain sovereignty in a defined 
field of activity while they commit to a central 
authority the power to act for all in matters of com- 
mon concern. It is the method which finds expression 
in the United States Constitution, where many in- 
dependent states, by the delegation of a part of their 
authority, combine to form a nation. In practice, 
however, it proves difficult to secure from any self- 
governing organization the surrender of any signifi- 
cant part of its authority. In minor matters such 
delegation of authority may be tolerated. But when 
a crisis arises, the prior allegiance makes itself felt. 
The same reasons which have hampered the League 
of Nations in its effort to recreate on a world-wide 
scale a commonwealth of nations have thwarted the 
efforts to give the federations and councils of the dif- 
ferent Protestant churches any effective executive 
authority. 

Under these conditions another method has been 
tried in Protestantism which promises easier and 
quicker results. This is the creation of undenomina- 
tional or interdenominational societies in which 
members of the different denominations who desire 
to act together for ends deemed important may find 
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an agency able to accomplish their purpose. Such 
undenominational societies are the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A., the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, and others of the same kind. 
They have done notable work for the cause of Christ 
and proved themselves in the truest sense the serv- 
ants of the church. But the fact that they have no 
official connection with the regular ecclesiastical 
machinery, or any defined responsibility to the 
churches, causes them often to be looked upon with 
suspicion by the more conservative churchmen and 
opens the door easily to secularizing tendencies 
which tend to divert them from their original pur- 
pose. 

Thus wherever we look we find that unity is at once 
an ideal and a fact, an aspiration and an experience. 
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Significant for our interpretation of the present relation 
between Catholics and Protestants is the fact that both alike 
call themselves Christians. This common claim points to the 
existence of common elements in the faith and experience of 
both. A summary of the points which Catholics and ProteS’- 
tants have in common reveals an impressive measure of 
agreement. This agreement appears in the field of belief, of 
loyalty, of experience, and of fellowship. Catholics and 
Protestants alike believe in the Christ-like God as Creator 
and Redeemer. Both profess their loyalty to Jesus Christ as 
Master and Lord. Both believe themselves to have had per^ 
sonal experience of his salvation. Both share the means of 
grace he has provided in the Bible, the sacraments, the min^ 
isiry, and the saints. Great as are the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants in their interpretation of this 
common treasury of faith and life, their agreements are even 
greater. 

One more bond of union between Catholics and Protest 
iants deserves more consideration than it has often received, 
and that is their common limitation. Both confess that alike 
as individuals and as institutions they have fallen short of 
the divine ideal and need the divine forgiveness. Those 
who thus share the limitation of finiieness and are brothered 
in the experience of sin should be very patient with one an^ 
other. 



1. The Chm-lenge oe the Name “Christian” 

We have seen that Catholicism and Protestantism 
are ambiguous terms. Each stands for a group of 
independent and self-governing churches which differ 
from one another not only in the form of their organ- 
ization, but in the type of their thought and the qual- 
ity of their religious experience. Back of the formal 
differences which are registered in creeds and set 
standards for official action, there are subtle differ- 
ences of the spirit — attitudes and tendencies, sjnn- 
pathies and repulsions, and these — ^in the last analysis 
the most vital of all the factors in the case — cut across 
all ecclesiastical divisions and make a new regrouping 
necessary. 

The closer we come to these differences, the more 
formidable they become. What is there in common 
between the contemplative religion of the Russian 
mystic and the militant faith of an ultramontane 
Roman Catholic? What community of feeling can 
there be between the high Anglican, devoted to liturgy 
and sacrament, and the free and unconventional evan- 
gelical? What a shudder the very name Unitarian 
calls forth in some Christians who have been taught to 
regard the Trinity as the articulm stcmtis a/ut ca- 
deniis ecclesiae! 

So long as each group of Christians was content to 
remain within the limits set by its own tradition, it 

45 
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was easy to ignore the issue raised by these differences. 
But the study of comparative religion has been forc- 
ing it upon our attention. It is the question how far 
and in what sense the Christian religion is one, 

Tiele, in his Introduction to the Stttdy of Re- 
ligion,'^ denies that we have any right to speak of 
Christianity as one religion. In Christianity as in 
Buddhism, he tells us, we have to do, not with a 
single religion, but with a family of religions, which 
to be sure in their origin and in certain general prin- 
ciples are one; but for the rest are at most points 
widely separated and even hostile, one to the other, 
a group or family of religions, like the Aryan or 
Semitic, These groups, which we call the Christian 
and Buddhist religions, are differentiated from other 
groups in that they are still conscious of a common 
origin and relative spiritual relationship, simply be- 
cause their origin has fallen in historic times, while 
that of the older groups belongs to the prehistoric 
period.® 

^Binleitung in die Beligi07i>$wi$senschaft, Eng. trans. (New 
York, 1897), p. 128. Of. Brown, W. Adams, ImperiaXistic Religion 
and the Religion of Democracy (New York, 1923), pp. 5“-8. 

^ The extent and wide diversity of the variations within Chris- 
tianity have been described by Doctor McGlffert in an impressive 
passage in the Hihhert Journal as follows: 

‘‘From the beginning, one of the extraordinary things about 
Christianity has been its great variety. To the Apostle Paul, to 
Ignatius of Antioch, and to thousands of believers since, a religion 
of redemption, releasing men from the trammels of the world and 
sin and deatlv and giving them the power of an endless life. To 
Justin Martyr, to Pelagius, to Socinus, a revelation of God’s will 
which we have abundant ability to obey If we but choose, and obey- 
ing which we reap the fitting reward. To Clement of Alexandria, 
to Scotus Erlgena, to Frederick William Hegel, to speculative 
thinkers of every age, a philosophy of the universe, explaining the 
whence and the whither, the beginning and the end ox all thingSt 
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Yet the fact remains that in spite of these dif- 
ferences all the different kinds of Christians claim to 
be Christian. All wish to be, most profess that they 
are in fact, the kind of Christians that Jesus meant 
that they should be. One may be Catholic, one may 
be Protestant, one may be any one of the different 
kinds of Catholic or Protestant; one thing at least 
each claims to be — a Christian. In the common posses- 
sion of the name Christian we have a challenge to 
further consideration of the things which all Chris- 
tians have in common. 

To the schoolmen, both Catholic and Protestant, the acceptance of 
a series of propositions, supposed to contain final and absolute 
truth touching God and man and the universe. To St. Bernard and 
F^nelon and William to the mystics of all generations, the 
transcendence of human limitations in oneness vrith the divine. 
To St. Francis of Assisi and Thomas k Kempis, and many a lovely 
spirit of our own and other days, the imitation of Christ in hi^ 
life of poverty, humility, and love. To Cyprian and Augustine and 
countless Catholics, the one holy, apostolic Church, an ark of salva- 
tion, alone providing escape from eternal punishment. To Hilde- 
brand and Innocent, as to modern ultramontanists in generad, the 
papal hierarchy, ruler of the nations of the earth. To Benedict of 
Nursia, to Boniface the Saxon Apostle, to not a few missionaries 
of these latter days, a great civilizing agency, raising whole peoples 
from Ignorance and savagery to culture and humaneness. To the 
rationalist of the eighteenth century, the religion of nature, always 
one and unchanging, the worship of God and the pursuit of virtue. 
To a growing multitude of Christians of our own day, humani- 
tarlanism, the service of one’s fellows in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

**These,” Doctor McGifiert goes on to say, “were not simply dif- 
ferent phases of the same faith 5 these were often altogether differ- 
ent faiths* They were not the mere development of the original 
principle, the life and work and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth: 
they were many of them fresh creations. Their secret lay in the 
fact that Christianity has always been the vital faith of individuals, 
and not merely a public or national cult. Out of varied human ex- 
periences, determined by character, by temperament, by education, 
by example, the new ways of looking at things arose. Often forces 
entirely alien to Christianity had their part in producing them, and 
few of them would have been recognized by Jesus himself as an 
Interpretation of his own faith or of his own ideals.” (Chris- 
Hmitp la the Xdght of Its History (July, 1913), pp. 717 ssg. 
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To appreciate this common heritage at its full sig- 
nificance we must forget for the moment that we are 
Catholics or Protestants or any of the particular 
kinds of each, and think of ourselves simply as Chris- 
tians, separated from all those whose outlook is 
purely secular by the fact of our faith in God, our 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, our experience of his re- 
demption, and our fellowship in his church. 


2. The Common Faith 

Catholics and Protestants have in common a spirit- 
ual interpretation of the universe. Widely as they 
may differ in their interpretation of the method of 
God’s working, they believe in a creative spirit whose 
existence gives meaning to the world and whose will 
sets the standard for right living. The first bond 
that unites Catholics and Protestants is faith in the 
living God. 

Sometimes this faith in a Creative Spirit has taken 
a very naive form. Some time ago a film was exhib- 
ited in the United States which had been prepared 
by the Soviet Government to interpret to the Ameri- 
can people the spirit of the new economic order in 
Russia. Its theme was the transformation brought 
about in the life of the peasant by the introduction 
of modern scientific methods in agriculture. One of 
the pictures represented a group of peasants who in 
a time of drought had gathered under the leadership 
of their priests to pray for rain. In vain they bow^ 
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their knees and raised their icons. The heavens re- 
mained closed. Then came science, with its tractors 
and its reforestation; and what appeal to God had 
failed to accomplish, reliance upon man had brought 
to pass. 

Thoughtful Christians have long outgrown the 
naive faith of these simple peasants. They believe 
that God fulfils his purpose through the orderly proc- 
esses of nature as well as through his revelation in 
Bible and Church, and they thankfully make use of 
science as an instrument which God has given man 
for the mastery of the physical universe. But they 
believe none the less that the universe has a spiritual 
meaning ; and when science has done its utmost, there 
remain aspects of reality which yield their secrets to 
the man of prayer. 

Nor is it only the fact of God that Catholics and 
Protestants have in common. They agree in their 
conception of his nature. The God whom they wor- 
ship at once inhabits the universe and transcends 
it’. Mysterious though he be in his essence, he reveals 
himself to his creatures through qualities which, in 
however imperfect degree, they themselves share. He 
is a moral being, wise, righteous, loving, just in aU his 
judgments, yet compassionate toward the sinful. He 
is not only judge but savior, not only creator but 
redeemer. Infinite though he be in his majesty and 
incomprehensible in his perfections, he has made 
himself known to man in recognizable ways in the 
person whom all Christians own as Savior and Master, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Catholics and Protestants are agreed in their con- 
ception of God’s purpose for mankind. That pur- 
pose is a redemptive purpose. It involves the deliv- 
erance of man from the sin that besets him within and 
the evil that threatens him without, and his entrance 
upon a new life of righteousness and joy and peace. 
Whence these evils come, why this sin should be, re- 
mains a mystery of which the wisest confess their 
ignorance ; yet that man himself is responsible for his 
own wrongdoing and God just in all his dealings is a 
conviction which all Christians share. Common also 
is the faith that God’s purpose is world-wide in its 
rjuige, that it outlasts death, and that it will issue 
at last in a righteous and happy society in which that 
which is here imperfect shall find completion and that 
which is here wrong shall be made right. 

This faith in a loving God with a redemptive puiv 
pose finds clearest and most dramatic expression in 
the Christian attitude toward suffering. Catholics 
and Protestants alike see in suffering more than a 
proof of human weakness, or even than a penalty for 
human sin. Mysterious as it is in its origin and in its 
implications, suffering is not outside of the divine 
control, but is taken up into God’s purpose as a neces- 
sary dement in the process of ttie world’s salvation. 
At the heart of the Christian religion stands the Cross. 
By the Cross all human suffering is transfigured 
through the revdation that the most tragic and baf- 
fling of human experiences can be made a conclusive 
demonstration of God’s redemptive love. 
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3. The Common Lotaxtt 

Faith in a just and loving God who reveals him- 
self to man in redemptive acts is not confined to 
Christians. It is shared also by Jews and less clearly 
by the theists of aH religions. But Christians differ 
from other religious people in their view of the way 
in which God’s redemptive activity takes place. It is 
a method of self-impartation. God has not left man 
to himsdf, but has himself taken the initiative in 
man’s salvation. Saints have prepared the way for 
the future Messiah; prophets have witnessed to his 
coming. In Christ, and in Christ alone, God’s re- 
demptive purpose has had its consummation. In his 
person God himself has entered humanity to share our 
experience and to partake of our sufferings. By the 
life of Christ, by his death and by his continuing 
influence, God shows himself in the truest sense man’s 
savior and brings to the darkest spot on earth the 
hope of a new and brighter day. This hope, un- 
quenchable by sorrow and stronger than death, Cath- 
olics and Protestants share. 

To faith in God then we must add loyalty to Jesiis 
Christ as a second bond of union between Catholics 
and Protestants.® This loyalty gives their fellowsh^ 
in the church its distinctive character. It is a fe31blr- 

^ An impressive illustration of this common loyalty is found in a 
recent statement by a conference of Orthodox and Lutherans re- 
ported in the Information Service of the Universal CShristian Coun- 
cil for Life and Work under date of August, 

recognwe that we are sons of the same Father, but living 
in different houses on the earth. Faith in our Lord J esus Christ and 
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ship in worship. In contemplation of the great gift 
which God has given them through Jesus Christ, they 
lift their hearts to him in adoration and join their 
voices in thanksgiving. It is a fellowship in service. 
Having received so great a gift, they recognize their 
obligation to share it with all to whom it has not yet 
come. 

Fellowship in worship appears not only in the 
common use of the Lord’s Prayer, but in the formula 
with which Christians commonly conclude their adora- 
tion “in the name of Christ.” By this phrase they 
express their faith that the worship which is accepta- 
ble to God is worship in the spirit of Christ, through 
whom the needy spirit enters into the presence of the 
Heavenly Father. 

As Christ sets the standard for worship, so also 
he sets it for service. In him we see a living example 
of the kind of love which God requires from all his 
children, not the love of kindred and friends only, but 
of man as man — a love given, not because it is de- 
served, but because it is needed. 

Catholics and Protestants alike accept the obliga- 
tion of Christian discipleship and consecrate them- 
selves to its tasks. We see them undertaking missions 
at home and across the seas, teaching the ignorant, 
healing the sick, comforting the sorrowful, rescuing 
the outcast. The m i nistry of love, of which Christ 
gave the example, is the monopoly of no single group 

the power of Oiristian love are stronger than those differences 
of doctrine and worship which separate us. Unfortunately we have 
teen slow to realize this.” (International Christian Press and In- 
formation Service, Geneva, Information Series No. 26 .) 
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of Christians. It is a privilege and a responsibility 
which Catholics and Protestants share. 


4. The Common Expereencb 

The bond that unites Catholics and Protestants is 
more intimate still. They share a common experience. 
Through Christ they have found peace with God and 
have received the pardon of their sins. Giving its tone 
to all Christian worship, public or private, the first 
prayer offered in the morning, the last petition uttered 
at night, is the prayer of the publican : “God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.” ■* Sunday after Sunday rises the 
prayer of the Psalmist: “Have mercy upon me, O 
God, according to thy lovingkindness : according unto 
■die multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions. Wash me thoroughly from mine in- 
iqmty, and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowl- 
edge my transgressions : and my sin is ever before me. 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified 
when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judg- 
est.” ® 

With the experience of sin Christians share also the 
experience of victory over sin. Through Christ they 
have been convicted of sin ; through Christ also they 
have found a way of escape from sin ; so that they can 
say with the Apostle ; “Where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound.” ® 


^Ltike 18 .-13. 


6 Psalm 61:1-4. 


^ Eomans 6:20. 
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This experience of forgiveness gives the Christian 
Kfe its distinctive character. It is a life of adoration, 
of thanksgiving, of freedom, of fellowship. Wherever 
we meet it the Christian life is a life of adoration — ^the 
adoration of those who, conscious of having received 
gifts above their deserts, voice their gratitude to the 
giver. 

The Christian life is a life of liberty. It is the 
life of those who, having received the forgiveness 
of their sins, have been set free by their new loyalty 
to give themselves without reserve to the service of 
others. 

The Christian life is a life of fellowship, the 
fellowship of those who, through their common 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, are conscious of the ties that 
unite them to one another. It is a fellowship which 
transcends country, class, and race, and knows no 
limits narrower than the love of God himself. 

Finally, the Christian life is a life of joy, the joy 
that those know who have dedicated themselves to a 
master who deserves their utmost allegiance and to a 
work in which every power can find satisfaction, — a 
joy that transfigures sorrow, that makes pain en- 
durable, and that outlasts death. 

Not all Christians share this experience to 'Sie same 
degree, nor is it at all times equally vivid. But wh«a 
we study the lives of the greatest Christians, to what- 
ever church they belong, we find that their experience 
has these notes: It is a life of adoration, of thanks- 
giving, of freedom, of fellowship, and of joy. 
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6. The Common Fellowship 

It is only against the background of this experience 
that we can appreciate the intimacy of the ties which 
unite Catholics and Protestants through their fellow- 
ship in the church. It is at this point, as we have seen, 
that the differences between Catholics and Protestants 
become most apparent. It is all the more important 
therefore that we should keep clearly in mind what 
as churchmen they have in common. 

First of all, the Bible. There was a time not so long 
ago when Protestants thought of Catholics as with- 
holding the Bible from the people, and there have 
been times in the history of the church when that 
charge was justified. But whatever may have been 
true of the church of the past, it is certainly not true 
today. Catholic piety is fed upon the Bible, and no 
one can understand it who does not realize this fact. 
Indeed there are aspects of the Biblical teaching, as 
we shall see, which Catholics accept more literally and 
emphasize more strongly than do Protestants. But 
whatever the differences in detail, the agreements are 
far greater than the divergences. 

Common also to both are the creeds, in whidi the 
faith to which the Bible witnesses finds concrete ex- 
pression — ^the Apostles* Creed and the Nicene Creed. 
Some Christians, to be sure, regard the creeds as 
symbols of a reality incapable of exact definition, 
and are unwilling to make their acceptance a test of 
orthodoxy ; others take them literally, and make their 
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formal acceptance the condition of fellowship. Some 
interpret God’s presence in Jesus in mystical terms, 
seeing in incarnation a literal deification of human 
nature others conceive it as an ethical process which 
leaves the human individuality of Jesus intact. Some 
regard the church as the continuation of the incarna- 
tion in the sense that through its sacraments God 
makes it possible for man to conquer his mortality 
and to share in the divine life of the glorified Christ ; 
others interpret the church’s work in ethical terms, 
finding the chief proof of its divine mission in the fact 
that, through the means of grace it helps men and 
women, even here on earth, to imitate Jesus in his 
work of ministering love. 

:>^ln this tangled maze of difference, we often over- 
look the basic agreements. In these creeds. Catholic 
and Protestant alike confess their faith in the living 
God, their Father, whose creative activity in nature 
and in human life gives the universe its signifi- 
cance and is the ground of our hope in its beneficent 
outcome; in Jesus Christ, the Savior and Master, in 
whose person God himself has entered humanity for 
our salvation and through whose birth, death, and 
triumphant victory over death we have assurance that 
we too shall conquer death and sin ; in the Holy Spirit, 
the Lord, and Giver of life, who spake by the prophets 
in days of old and is even now speaking to us today. 
They affirm their faith further in the one Holy 
Catholic Church, in the forgiveness of sins, in the 

1 On the sense in which this term is used in Catholic theoloev. 
ef. Chap. IV, pp. 84, 89, 90. 
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victory of the spirit over death, and in the life ever- 
lasting. In these common convictions, to pass over 
for the moment all other ties which u nite them. Catho- 
lics and Protestants have a bond which, in spite of all 
differences of interpretation, makes them spiritually 
one. 

We must come even closer home. For there are 
ties more intimate still, ties that are knit by the com- 
mon use of the helps which the church has provided 
for our worship. 

Open any hymn-book you please and try to dis- 
tinguish, if you can, to what church belonged the 
authors of the hymns you love best. Live with any 
collection of prayers that brings together the adora- 
tions and the confessions, the thanksgiving and the 
intercession of the saints, and assign if you will to 
Catholic or to Protestant the utterances you can most 
entirely make your own. When you try to do this 
you will receive convincing evidence of the unity of 
the church of Jesus Christ, the church that is at once 
Catholic and Protestant. 

This unity appears most impressively in the lit- 
urgy. The liturgy is the historic vehicle in which the 
dominant elements in Christian worship have crystal- 
lized into a form which has maintained its vitality 
and efficacy through the centuries. Here you will find 
prayers written three thousand years ago that are as 
new as the day they were first uttered and others com- 
posed but yesterday which witness to realities that are 
eternal. 

Central in the liturgy, the oldest and the most 
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universal among the acts of Christian worship, are 
the sacraments: baptism, which is the sacrament of 
purification and forgiveness; the Lord’s Supper, 
which is the sacrament of thanksgiving and renewal. 
These, with the Bible, in spite of aU divergences at 
other points. Catholics and Protestants agree in rec- 
ognizing as the chief means of grace. 

Yet the warning already uttered in connection with 
the creed is here again in place. Perhaps nowhere in 
the entire range of- difference betw;een Protestants 
and Catholics, have the points of controversy been so 
acute as on the numbers, the function, and the efficacy 
of the sacraments. All the more important is it to 
remember that across all difference there is a common 
fund of experience that all Christians share. One does 
not need to partake of the physical media to share the 
spiritual benefits they mediate. That is Catholic doc- 
trine as well as Protestant. In their common partici- 
pation, even though by different forms and at sep- 
arate places, in the one sacrament Christians have 
realized as in no other way their fellowship with the 
living Christ and their membership in the body which 
is his church. 

Some years ago it was my privilege to be present at 
a Communion Service celebrated by that great worker 
for Christian unity, the late Bishop of Winchester. 
The occasion was the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work. Next to me was seated a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the Orthodox Church. The rules of his 
church did not permit him to communicate physically 
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as was possible for the rest of us, but no one who knew 
him could doubt that in spirit he participated with 
us in the service and together we shared a sense of the 
real presence which the sacrament is designed to 
mediate. 

It is in the experience which the sacraments medi- 
ate that our real bond of union is to be found. |At 
Lausanne an Anglo-Catholic was explaining to a 
little group why he could not join with his feUow- 
Christians in inter-commimion, and the reason was 
that his experience of Christ’s real presence in the' 
sacrament was so vivid and sacred that he could not 
feel at home with those who did not share it. f 

Among those present was a member of the Society 
of Friends. When the An^o-Catholic had finished 
his description of his sacramental experience, this 
Friend followed with a description of his own. “What 
you say you experienced of Christ’s real presence in 
the sacrament,” he said, “could be transferred almost 
word for word to myself. This morning while you 
were still asleep I walked by the lake shore, and, as 
my thoughts went back in memory to that other lake- 
side where Christ walked nineteen hundred years ago, 
suddenly I became aware of his presraice by ijay side. 
For me, as for Peter, Christ walked on the water, and 
I, like Peter, was conscious of his real presence.” 

This was not an isolated experience. Among the 
many spiritual insights which die meeting at Lau- 
sanne made possible, none were more enlightening 
than those coimected with the sacraments. One eve- 
ning a cmnpany of friends gathered at Sir Henry 
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Xiunn’s invitation to share their personal experiences 
of the Lord’s Supper. They were of many different 
countries and branches of the church. Catholics were 
there. Orthodox and Anglican, and Protestants of 
different conununions. But, as each in turn reported 
his own experience, an extent of agreement became 
apparent that was. surprising to us all. Whether it 
was Anglican or Methodist, Presbyterian or Friend, 
Orthodox or Baptist, each had met Christ face to face 
in the sacrament, and had found food for his soul. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that when, 
in the year following the gathering at Lausanne, the 
great missionary Conference at Jerusalem culminated 
in a Good Friday communion service on the Mount of 
Olives, it was simply impossible to keep those pres- 
ent from a fuU participation. Whatever might be due 
to the rules of the several churches under ordinary 
conditions, it was felt that in this situation a bighpr 
law obtained In the scene of his agony in the Garden, 
Christ was heard again offering his High-Priestly 
prayer for the unity of his church, and, in face of 
such an appeal, there was only one course for his dis- 
ciples to follow. 

When Johann Sebastian Bach, a devout Lutheran, 
wished for a vehicle for the supreme expression of his 
artistic achievement, he chose the words which are 
common to the sacramental worship of Catholics and 
Protestants — ^the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the 
Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei. The question has been 
much debated whether the famous B Minor Mass is 
Catholic or Protestant. The answer is that it is 
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neither exclusively. Begun as a musical rendering of 
those parts of the mass which have been retained in the 
Lutheran sacramental service, it was later expanded 
“into a complete Roman ‘Missa,’ ” but the piety which 
finds expression in this celestial music is “neither 
Roman nor Lutheran in intention or outlook, but the 
es^jression of a genuinely Catholic Christianity.” ® 

If the sacrament seems often to separate rather 
than to unite Catholics and Protestants, this is still 
more true of the ministry. Here at last, it would seem, 
we reach a point where tjie-unity which we are eager 
to affirm has been broken, f'^md. ind eed the c ontr ast be- 
tween the Catholic conception of the priesthood as a 
i class separated from their feUow-Christisuns by a di- 
j vine commission and endowment vyhichttyejayinajxdijes 
I not share, and the Protestant conception of the min- 
j istry as a company of men gifted by the Spirit with 
j prophetic insight above their fellows is so great as 
often to seem insuperable. Yet even here there are 
agreements which in our loyalty to the truth we must 
not overlook. Protestants, like Catholics, recognize 
that among God’s gifts to his church is a ministry 
fitted to dispense the means of grace. Protestants, like 
Catholics, recognize that some men have gifts that 
fit them for this ministry which are denied to others. 
Protestants, like Catholics, regard it as the respon- 
sibility of the church to discover these qualified serv- 
ants and to set them apart with due solemnity to their 
appointed task. And when we ask who are the mmi 

8 Terry, Doctor Charles Sanford, quoted in The New York Met’- 
aid Ttibwoe (December 17, 1934i), 
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whom they thus recognize, we find that our hard and 
fast line begins to waver and a new grouping appears. 
Protestants recognize among the ministers whose 
spiritual authority they admit and at whose hands 
they receive the means of grace many who hold office 
in the Catholic Church; and Catholics on their part, 
while still affirTning ' the special prerogative of their 
own priesthood, do not deny that among Protestants,, 
and indeed among many outside the limits of any 
visible church, God has called men to his service and 
honored their mhusiaty^wrih Ks blessing. 
''If''’SlS'-^ffiferences between Catholics and Prot- 
estants concerning the priesthood at certain points 
still seem insuperable, there is no such difficulty con- 
cerning that company of earnest spirits who in their 
love for God and their devotion to their feUowmen 
have been supreme. Sainthood is not the monopoly 
of any age or of any church, and in the help they 
receive from the men and women who for love’s sake 
have shrunk from no sacrifice. Catholics and Protes- 
tants stand on common ground. The good life shines 
by its own light. Most precious of aU the ties that 
unite Catiiolics and Protestants is the communion of 
saints. 


6. The Cohmoh Limitation 

One more bond may be mentioned in closing which 
grows out of our common humanity. Catholics and 
Protestants alike share the limitations of finiteness — 
the intellectual limits which grow out of the fact of 
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the imperfection of our knowledge, the moral limita- 
tions which are the result of our common participation 
in sin. 

Obvious as this fact may seem, it has implications 
which are often overlooked. It gives to the differences 
which separate us a provisional and transitory char- 
acter. In our moments of intense conviction we are 
often blind to this transitory factor. What we see may 
be divine truth indeed, and what we experience may be 
divine reality ; but our vision is blurred and our ex- 
perience is partial. The report therefore that we 
bring back is never wholly to be trusted. Always our 
witness, even if it be to eternal truth, is the witness of 
falHble men. Always our experience, even if it be the 
experience of divine reality, is of limited and there- 
fore of imperfect beings. And this limitation, a part 
of the very constitution of our human nature, is a 
bond that unites us tc^ all who, like ourselves, are not 
gods, but men and women. 

The fact of this limitation is well Tinderstood by 
those who are responsible for the official teaching of 
the church. The more one studies the theology of 
Catholics, as well as of Protestants, the further one 
penetrates into the genius of the life which inspires 
them, the more vivid becomes one’s consciousness of 
this brotherhood in limitation. 

Seen from without, the claims of Rome to authorily 
are so impressive that there seems no possible point of 
contact with Protestants. Yet seen from within in 
the person of the men and women whom Rome nur- 
tures and comforts, the Roman Church no less than 
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the Protestant churches has its divine treasure in 
earthen vessels. The dogmas of the church do not 
remove the divine mystery. They only point to the 
place where it is to be found. The theologians of the 
church do not solve the problems which in every age 
have baffled the iutellect of man. They only define 
where those problems lie and point to the things which 
faith must hold if assurance is to be won.® The priests 
of the church do not lift from the individual the re- 
sponsibility of standing at the last face to face with 
his God. The absolution they promise is conditioned 
upon personal penitence; and whether in any par- 
ticular case penitence has been achieved, God alone 
can know. Even the Pope is not lifted above the limi- 
tations of humanity. He too is a fallible man who may 
make mistakes. Only in rare instances and under 
extraordinary safeguards does the Catholic Church 
claim even for the supreme pontiff that gift of in- 
fallibility the possession of which constitutes the 
unique claim of Rome to authority over the faith- 
ful.i® 

Catholics and Protestants share this experience of 


^ Students of theology are always tempted to simplify too much 
and to contrast Catholics and Protestants as representatives of a 
consistent and unchanging doctrine. But this is true only within 
narrow limits. On many points, and these among the most difficult 
and important, Protestants and Catholics are themselves divided. 
All the antitheses which separate the philosophers — ^the contrast 
between the realist and the idealist, the difference between the 
determinist and the advocate of free these and many another — 

meet us as we study the works of the fathers, of the schoolmen, and 
of the reformers. How should it be otherwise if what we have seen 
concerning the limitations of our common humanity is true. 

On the limitation and imperfection of contemporary Catholi- 
cism,^c/. Adam, op. pp, 210-231. 
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limitation and of imperfection, but they do not always 
perceive its implications or draw its consequences. 
Those who share the limitations of finiteness, those 
who are brothered in the experience of sin, ought to 
be very patient with one another. They ought to re- 
member the Savior’s word about the mote and the 
beam, the word of St. Paul about the treasure in 
earthen vessels. We see clearly the imperfections of 
others and are acutely conscious of their sin. It is not 
always so easy for us to perceive the imperfection and 
the sin in ourselves. Yet that imperfection in our- 
selves, even when we recognize it, does not shake our 
faith that we may have contact with the perfect, and 
that sin, deeply as we regret it, does not quench our 
hope that we too may yet achieve the holy life. Why 
then should we not extend a like faith and hope to 
our feUow-Christians of other names who, like our- 
selves, are mortals destined for immortality. 

Some years ago two friends were conversing about 
the intimacies of the religious life. One was a Roman 
Catholic, a man high in the councils of his church and 
often iutrusted by the supreme authority with tasks 
of the very greatest responsibility; the other was a 
Protestant teacher of theology who had been for years 
a student of Catholic history and theology. “How 
does it happen,” the Catholic asked the Protestant, 
“that you, a man who understands so well the genius 
of our Catholic piety, can remain outside the church?” 
“That is not an easy question to answ^er,” said the 
other. “Do you want a perfectly frank answer?” 
“Yes,” said the Catholic. “Tell me frankly what is 
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your reason?” “It is because,” said the other, “when 
I contrast the claim of the Roman Church to a posi- 
tion of unique spiritual authority with the fruits of 
character which I should expect to follow from it if 
the claim were true, I do not find the contrast to the 
lives of other Christians marked enough to justify the 
assumption.” There was a moment of silence. Then 
the Catholic looked his Protestant friend full in the 
eye and said, “I can well understand how you should 
fed. like this.” 

What the thoughtful Protestant feels when he con- 
templates the failings of the men and women who are 
Catholics, the earnest Catholic feels when he contem- 
plates the failings of the men and women who are 
Protestants. Whatever may be the relative claims of 
the churches we represent in the thought of God, we 
who are Catholics and Protestants are in our own 
persons alike sinners needing his forgiveness. ' What- 
ever form the unity of the church is ultimately to take, 
whether in the long testing of the ages the Catholic 
claim to present the final form of the church shall jus- 
tify itsdf, or Protestantism still prove its right to 
retain its independent place in the family of God, the 
path that leads to the church of the future must be 
entered by humility and repentance. As only a united 
church can give convincing witness, so only a purified 
church can attain the unity that will bring conviction. 

For limitation is not the last word. Catholics and 
Protestants share a faith ihat great as has been God’s 
work in the past, the best is still to come ; and that the 
Spirit who has inspired prophet and apostle, nerved 
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the martjrr for his heroic gift of self, and sustained 
the saint in his quest for holiness is still at work in 
the world, ready at any moment to do for us more 
than we can ask or even think. 

It is because, in spite of the imperfection of so many 
of her members, the church, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, still proves the greatest of all available helps 
to the life of faith that our belief in her divine mission 
is justified. When we are disheartened by the obscur- 
antism and self-seeking of imperfect churchmen past 
and present, we think of the great saints whom the 
church has nurtured and take heart of hope. Faulty 
though she be, even in her finest form, the church still 
carries at her heart the fire of an eternal life, and 
the spirit that is touched by that fire is set afiame. 




PART I (CONTINUED) 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 

CHAPTER IV 

Where Catholics and Protestants Differ 

1. What Makes People Catholic or Protestant. 

2. How to Distinguish the Differences That Matter. 

3. Differences Which Limit the Fellowship of Catho- 

lics with Protestants. 

4. Differences Which Prevent Than From Acting 

Together. 



Of the many points on which Catholics and Protestants 
differ there are four which stand out above the rest because 
of the extent to which they limit spiritual fellowship and 
inhibit common action* These have to do ( 1 ) with the ideal 
of the Chmstian life; ( 2 ) with the nature of the Christian 
ministry; ( 3 ) with the relation of the church to other social 
institutions; and ( 4 ) with the relation of the different 
branches of the church to one another. 

The first contrast is between the mystical ideal of piety 
and that which conceives the relation of God and man in 
personal, and hence in ethical {in contrast to institutional 
iOr legalistic^ terms. The second is between the conception 
fOf the ministry as a priestly caste whose members, having 
heen ordained by bishops who stand in the apostolic succes- 
sion, have heen endowed with the power to celebrate a valid 
sacrament, and the view of the ministry as a company of 
persons set apart from the universal priesthood of believers 
because they have received from God the prophetic gift. The 
third is the contrast between those who limit the function of 
the church to the celebration of public worship and the cul- 
tivation of the individual religious life, leaving to the state 
the responsibility for public morality, and those who believe 
the church has the responsibility for setting the standard for 
public as well as for private morality. The fourth is the 
contrast between those Christians who claim for their own 
church exclusive authority and those who admit the possi- 
bility of other autonomous units within the one Church of 
Christ, 

On these four issues the line between Catholics and Prot- 
estants must he drawn at different points. On the first two 
issues Catholics of all schools take the first view, Protestants 
of all schools the second. On the third. Orthodox and Lu- 
therans {with some Anglicans) hold the more restricted view 
of the churches function. All other Catholics and Protestants 
take the broader view of that function. On the fourth the 
Roman Church {and some Protestant sects) claims exclusive 
jurisdiction in the field of religion. All other Christian com- 
munions admit the possibility of parallel autonomous units 
within the one church. 



1. What Makes People Catholic or 
Protestant 

Our survey of the points which Catholics and Prot- 
estants have in common has revealed such an impres- 
sive measure of agreement that it would be easy to 
conclude that the <hfferences which separate them are 
negligible. That differences exist is, of course, un- 
deniable, but of themselves they would seem to furnish 
no convincing reason for the denial of fellowship. 
Why, then, should we allow ourselves to perpetuate 
them? Why not think of than as the natural conse- 
quences of contrasts in temperament or accidents of 
environment such as divide people in other depart- 
ments of life. 

Accidental influences do play a part in determining: 
the branch of the church to which an individual wiU. 
belong. In spite of Rousseau and the philosophers 
who tell us of a state of nature in which all were alike, 
none of us enter the world on equal terms. We are 
born black or white, yellow or red. We are bom 
British or American, French or German. In much 
the same way we are born Catholic or Protestant (xr,^ 
sad to say of many of us, not Christians at aU. Toi 
Gandhi it seems the most natural thing in the world 
to be a Hindu, for it was through Hinduism that he 
first learned to know God. To the young Russian of 
today it seems equally natural to be an atheist, for 
he has bem told that religion is the enemy of all that 
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he has learned to hold dear. The more earnest he is 
therefore, the more apt he will be to join the Society 
of the Godless. Whatever may be true of the contribu- 
tion of heredity, we are all in large part the creatures 
of our environment ; and what we shall believe, no less 
than what we shall do, is determined for us in no small 
degree by the decision, and still more by the example, 
of our parents. 

That this is not the whole story goes without 
saying. Birth and environment account for much 
that happens to us, but not for all. Our parents may 
start us on a certain course, but whether we shall con- 
tinue to follow it will depend in the l«ist analysis upon 
ourselves. And this, true of aU sides of our conduct 
— our business, our education, our friendships — ^is 
true also of our religion. There are Catholics who 
become Protestants and Protestants who become 
Catholics, and some people, once loyal and active 
church members, who break with religion altogether. 

It is not easy to determine in detail what accounts 
for these changes. A multitude of different factors 
play their part. Chance enters in, or what we call 
chance. But when we have attributed to external in- 
fluences all that is their due there remains a residuum 
that cannot thus be accounted for — something in the 
man himself that makes him what he is and so explains 
what he does. There are men who are artists by the 
grace of God, men who are bankers, men who are 
statesmen. So there are those who are by nature 
Catholics and those who are by nature Protestants, 
under whatever star they may be born. 
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Is this all that can be said? There are many who 
believe so. The kind of religion that will appeal to 
a man is determined, so these people think, by his 
temperament ; whether he is a mystic or a man of the 
world, one who feels the need of authority or an in- 
dependent and creative spirit. When we have found 
out concerning any individual what manner of person 
he is, we have learned all that can be known of the 
causes which determine the character of his religion. 

This explanation, like most logically consistent 
explanations, simphfies too much. It rules out of 
court altogether, as mere rationahzation, those deeper 
differences of conviction with which historic theology 
has to do. It was not thus that the great men from 
whom we date epochs in the history of rehgion con- 
ceived their personal problems. When Luther con- 
fronted the highest authorities of church and state 
with his affirmation “Here I stand, God helping me; 
I can do no other,” he believed that he was express- 
ing more than his own individual likes and dislikes, 
[when Latimer, sent to the stake for teaching what 
his church condemned as heretical, turned to his 
timorous fellow-sufferer with the words “Be of good * 
cheer. Master Ridley, for we shall this day light such 
a candle in England as shall never be put out,” he 
was confident that he was witnessing to eternal real- 
ity. Vital issues were being put to the test, verities to 
which a man must be true, even at the cost of life. I 

As we retrace the history of which these experi- 
ences were a part, we feel that Luther and Lati- 
mer were right. The differences which separate the 
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different kinds of Christians are neither unreal nor 
unimportant. Their roots penetrate deep and their 
branches extend far. The questions they raise affect 
man’s social responsibility as well as his individual 
preference, and in the last analysis bring us face to 
face with the ultimate question of the nature of God 
and his purpose for his world. If we are to make 
progress in our work for a united church, we must 
take time to understand them and have the largeness 
of spirit to sympathize with them. Tor there is no 
one of us so wise that he can say with confidence; 
“All truth resides in me,” no one so sure of himself 
but that he may learn from those to whom God’s word 
has come in other ways. 


2. How TO DiSTTNGUTSH the DtPEEEENCES ThAT 
Matter 

When we approach our subject in this spirit, we 
find ourselves embarrassed by the abundance of our 
material. Tor there is scarcely a subject which the 
mind of man ha^ conceived on which Catholics and 
Protestants have not differed and do not differ today. 
Some of these differences are doctrinal in nature and 
express contrasted views of the nature of the phys- 
ical universe, of the creation and fall of man, and of 
the rdation of body and spirit. They reflect the 
influence of the current scientific theory prevalent at 
the time when the decision of the church was made. 
CMihers are the expression of permanent pl^losoph- 
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ical diflferences persisting from age to age and having 
their representatives in all the churches. Such are 
the age-long discussions between the advocates o£ 
predestination and free will or the representatives o£ 
the individual and the social gospel. Still others are 
the outcome of persistent temperamental differences 
such as those which James has discussed in his Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience^ and which furnish 
their subject matter to the new discipline of the psy- 
chology of religion. Finally, we have the differences 
that are the inevitable consequence of institutional 
life in all its forms, the differences which result from 
conflict between the ins and the outs, the representa- 
tives of things as they are and the advocates of 
change, more or less radical. 

If we are to make progress in our discussion of these 
differences we must find some principle that will de- 
termine their relative importance. This principle 
must be chosen not from the point of view of the in- 
dividual simply — that would open up a field for end- 
less discussion — ^but from the point of view of the 
church. What differences are so important that they 
determine the conditions of church membership? Or 
to put it more accurately, for we have seen that in all 
the churches there is a traditional element that no 
longer corresponds to present conditions: What dif- 
ferences are so important that they ought to deter- 
mine the conditions of church membership ? We need 
some working principle to help us here. 

1 William, The Varietiea of ReUgiova Rxperienee (New 

York, l«®). 
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Such a principle many advocates of church unity 
have found in the well-known dictum of St. Vin- 
centius of Lerinum : “In the Church Catholic we must 
take great care that we hold that which has been be- 
lieved by all, always, and everywhere.” There is 
much sound wisdom in this ancient maxim. But if it 
is to help us, it must be interpreted in the light of 
the author’s original pxirpose. As used by St. Vin- 
centius — ^a good Catholic, interested above all in the 
tradition of the church — ^it was used to distinguish 
the beliefs which mattered for the church as a whole 
from the fluctuating opinions of parties or schools. 
We are interested just now not in agreements but in 
differences. Let us see how the Vincentian rule can 
help us to distinguish the differences that matter. 

One help that it gives us is obvious on the face of 
it. It is the appeal to history. There are differences, 
as Catholics and Protestants alike would admit, that 
have had their day. These hve on in the museums of 
the antiquarians and the textbooks of the theologians 
as beliefs once fondly cherished; but today they have 
lost their vitality. Even when they are still held 
they no longer matter for the church. No sensible 
Christian would commit the church to belief in an 
earth that was flat or a heaven that was arched ; few 
to a Moses who wrote the account of his death or a 
Creator who, having finished making his earth in six 
days, found nothing more to do on the seventh. “His- 
tory,” said Hamack once to his class, “is full of 
ghosts, the ghosts of beliefs that were once alive but 
are now dead ; and the historian, as he retraces for us 
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the story of the church of the past, can help us to 
recognize them for the unreal things they are.” So 
the first of the Vincentian principles, that which is 
determined by the persistence of the belief, proves 
its usefulness as a criterion of the differences that 
matter. 

There are differences that retain their vitality, 
but for some people only. They are divisive, but not 
everywhere. Such are the differences that divide men 
into parties and schools/ Some of these differences 
are theological in character — differences that have 
to do with the nature and the test of knowledge, with 
the origin of sin and the nature of atonement, with 
the two natures in the person of Christ ; others have 
to do with the extent of the church’s social mission 
or the type of discipline through which the saintly 
life is to be achieved. Here we find differences that 
matter, and that matter much. The history of theol- 
ogy is the story of the origin and of the varying 
fortunes of such significant differences. Yet they are 
not differences that should divide the church, for 
those who hold the rival views are found in all its 
branches, and the fact that they differ does not nec- 
essarily mean that they can have no fellowship with 
one another. These differences we must take account 
of, since clearly place must be made for them in any 
comprehensive view of the church; but for our pres- 
ent purpose, which is to define the contrast between 
Protestants and Catholics, they are not differences 
that matter for the church as a whole. 

With tile last of the Vincentian principles, that 
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which is believed by all, we enter more difficult 
ground. How shall we translate this into a principle 
that determines significant difference? What differ- 
ences are there that are of concern to all Christians, 
Catholic and Protestant alike? No ready-made an- 
swer can be given to this question. Por it is the 
answer of which our entire study is in search. But we 
can at least describe their nature so that we can rec- 
ognize them when we find them. 

The differences that matter to all Christians in 
their effort to realize God’s ideal for his church are 
two, and only two: those which make fellowship be- 
tween the members of the church impossible and those 
which inhibit their common action. 

^ Some years ago I was talking to one of the best- 
known Christians of Great Britain about the things 
that separate Christians. He was a man who, more 
than any of his countrymen, had won the confidence 
of the working men of his country because of his 
fearless advocacy of the application of Christian 
principles to economic issues. Yet, at the same time, 
he was the acknowledged leader of the Anglo-Catho- 
lic Party because of the depth and the sincerity of 
his religious life. “There are men,” said this great 
Christian, “with whom I have worked shoulder to 
shoulder in every movement for social reform for 
twenty years to whom in all that concerns the in- 
timacy of the religious life I remain to this day as 
much a stranger as on the day when I first met 
them.” 

What he had in mind, as the further conversation 
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revealed, was the barrier created by the different 
views .of sacramental grace. To the speaker, a priest 
episcopaUy ordained possessed a power which sepa- 
rated him in kind from any other minister however 
learned or devout. To such a priest, and to him alone, 
had been committed the authority to celebrate a valid 
sacrament, and to ignore this difference in his ap- 
proach to the communion would have been, in his 
judgment, to commit sacrilege. | 

That is an example of a difference that matters. 
When men who call themselves Christian cannot see 
eye to eye or, if that is too much to ask, cannot feel 
heart to heart about the most sacred rite of their 
religion, the unity of the Christian church is parted, 
whatever ties of outward relationship may still re- 
main. One may differ on a hundred points, both as 
to doctrine and as to conduct, but if the conscious- 
ness of fdlowship in the experience of the divine 
grace remains unbroken, the first and the most essen- 
tial condition of Christian unity is there. The pathos 
and the tragedy of the present situation consists in 
the f&ct that while such fellowship exists between 
Christians of many different communions, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, there are many in each church 
who in the things they deem essential still fed es- 
tranged from one another. 

. But community of feeling is not enough. Our 
fdlowship must be able to express itsdf in common 
action. And here we meet another set of differences 
that matter. There are convictions which are hdd 
in common by Catholics and Protestants which are 
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not being translated into deed. There are ideals 
which, could they find expression in appropriate act, 
would change the atmosphere of communities which 
find no outlet in conduct. 

I suppose there is no subject on which Christian 
people are more at one than in their opposition to 
war, no subject to which individual ministers have 
given more attention or where they can count on 
more general support from their congregations. Yet 
the forces which are pushing the nations toward war 
continue their imwearying pressure and the protests 
which are made by the church from time to time re- 
ceive scant attention. 

Why? Because those who make them are not 
agreed as to the kind of action which the situation 
reqtdres of the church. There are some — ^it would 
appear an increasing number — who bdieve that war 
is so inconsistent with the mind of Christ that no true 
Christian should lend his countenance in any form 
to the military system of which it is the natural out- 
come and expression. There are others, hating war 
no less, who believe that under present conditions 
participation in it may tmder some circumstances 
become a Christian duty. The existence of these 
divided counsels robs the protest ofd^e churches of 
its full force. Were all Christians *ally at one in 
their conviction as to what ought to be done, effective 
action would follow. 

Similar limitations meet us whenever the church 
tries to exert an effective infliience on social action. 
Even where there is agreement as to the end to be 
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sought, different views as to the method to be fol- 
lowed often make common action impossible. 


3. Differences Which Limit the Fellowship 
OF Catholics with Protestants 

When we approach the differences between Cath- 
olics and Protestants from this angle, we find four 
which stand out above the rest. They have to do 
(1) with the type of piety which it is God’s purpose 
through his church to cultivate in man; (2) with 
the endowment which fits the church to perform its 
divinely appointed mission ; (3) with the relation of 
the church to other social institutions, notably the 
state; and (4) with the relation of the different 
branches of the church to one another. These dif- 
ferences are not merdy theological or ecclesiastical, 
but religious in nature. They affect the way Chris- 
tians feel toward one another, and so the kind of 
fellowship which they can have with one another and 
the extent to which common witness is possible. If 
the differences between Catholic and Protestant were 
merely intellectual we could leave their adjustment 
to the theologians. If they were only legal, we could 
put the responsibility for dealing with them upon 
the ecclesiastics. But they affect the character of 
the religious life as a whole. Therefore they concern 
us all. 

Wh^ we examine these differences more closely 
we discover this curious fact, that while they are 
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divisive in both the senses named above, as limiting 
fellowship and as inhibiting action, the line of di- 
vision which they draw does not synchronize with 
that between Catholic and Protestant. There are 
some differences, such as those which determine the 
view of the nature of the church or of the type of 
piety which the church should cultivate, which sepa- 
rate Protestants from Catholics everjrwhere. There 
are others, such as those which have to do v?ith the 
social mission of the church, where the cleavage cuts 
across ecclesiastical divisions, some Catholics agree- 
ing with some Protestants, and riice versa. There are 
still others, such as those which define the relation of 
the churches to one another, in which we find the line 
drawn between a single Catholic body, that of Rome 
and all other Christians. This situation opens sug- 
gestive points of contact which deserve more careful 
analysis than has hitherto been given to them. 

If one were to sum up in a single sentence the 
basic distinction between the Catholic attitude to- 
ward life and the Protestant attitude, one might say 
that the Catholic is one who believes that Jesus Christ 
has prescribed for his church a definite institutional 
form and made this the normal channd for the com- 
munication of his grace, whereas the Protestant is 
one who believes that God’s grace is primarily com- 
municated through the touch of person on person 
and that all matters of organization and administra- 
tion are secondary. Schleiermacher expressed the 
contrast more than a century ago in a striking 
phrase when he said that in Catholicism the individ- 
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uaPs relation to Christ is determined by his manber- 
ship in the church, whereas in Protestantism his 
membership in the church is determined by his relation 
to Christ.^ 

This difference is rooted in differing conceptions 
of God and of his relation to man. Protestants be- 
lieve that human personality, imperfect as it is, gives 
us our most trustworthy symbol of God and our most 
direct means of access to him. Catholics believe that 
the divine life is so different in kind that it can be 
entered only through the suppression of important 
aspects of the personal life as we now know it. 

'''We may express this contrast by saying that Cath- 
olic piety is on the whole of the mystical type, whereas 
Protestant piety is predominantly ethical. The Cath- 
olic believes that he serves God best in the pleasure 
that he withdraws from the world and enters upon the 
contemplative life; the Protestant that he is most 
pleasing to God when he carries into the work to which 
God has called him in the world the spirit of prayer. 
The contrast, to be sure, is not absolute. Catholic 
jpysticism is not the completely other-worldly mysti- 
cism of the East, but is consistent with a genuinely 
ethical interest, while Protestant piety has often been 
of a mystical and contemplative character. Here, as 
so often in the history of religion, we have to do with 
a difference of emphasis or of tendency rather than 
with two mutually exclusive ideals. 

Nevertheless the contrast is there and is exercising 

^ Sdbleiermadier, Friedrich, The Christum Paith, Eng. tr. Iw 
Mackiiitosh, H. R., and Stewart, J. S. (Edinburg and New Torh^ 
1928), p. 1(». 
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a far-reaching influence upon the character of Cath- 
olic piety. This appears most clearly when we consider 
the monastic life ; for it is here that the Catholic ideal 
of sainthood receives its clearest definition. In many 
Catholic books of devotion the life of the saint is de- 
scribed as radically different from that which is open 
to man by nature, so different that the classical Cath- 
olic writers do not hesitate to describe the process by 
which it is brought to birth in man as deification. It 
is a process of self-mortification in which not only 
the sins of the flesh but its legitimate indulgence is 
abandoned. Virginity is rated higher than marriage 
and the monastic life, with its vows of poverty and 
obedience, brings man closer to God than life in the 
world. 

Protestantism asks of the candidate for saint- 
hood no such abnegation. Its aim is not the suppres- 
sion of the personality, but its enhancement and en- 
richment. What man needs, so Protestants teach, is 
not a deified nature, but a right relationship to God, 
a relationship into which one enters through trust in 
God’s forgiveness and complete submission to his 
win. 

In a Catholic book of devotion, much loved by the 
late Cardinal Mercier, this counsel is given to the 
soul in quest of perfection: 

“Therefore be not so agitated and eager. Know that God 
must give your will, his weU-beloved spouse, the sleep of 
death; your will must fall asleep in him. When he has given 
it this sleep, oh then will arise God’s heirs and your sons. 
These will be the acts of life and vigor which belong to true 
piety, living and fruitful piety. They are both the reward 
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of God who worketh in yon, and of your womb; of yonrs 
who work with him.” ® 

Such a conception is foreign to the genius ,of Prot- 
estant piety. In conversion, as Protestants under- 
stand it, the will is not put to sleep. On the contrary 
it was never more intensely alive. What is surren- 
dered is not the will, but the sinful desires which 
impel it to wrong activity. The Christian after con- 
version, as before, is still to live his life in the world, 
but with a new purpose and in a new relationship.* 

This conception of the nature of the Christian 
ideal determines the view of the means by which its 
attainment is cultivated. It helps us to understand the 
Catholic view of the priesthood, the central place given 
to the sacraments as the divinely appointed means for 
introducing man to the spiritual life and the compli- 
cated discipline by which the will is trained for its 
task of renunciation. For the Protestant, Catholic 
piety seems to consist in doing a number of dif- 
ferent things, each of them in itself unimportant — 
telling beads, saying prayers, going on pilgrimages, 
giving alms. To each of these merit is attached and 
on the faithful performance of each progress in the 
Christian life depends. It is not thus that he thinks 
of the holy life, but as of something simple, spon- 

® The Interior Life, ed. by Tissoti J., Sn^. tr. by MitcbeiU, W. H. 
(London, ISIS), p. 224. 

'^This does not mean that the change which is required of the 
Protestant in conversion is not radical— so radical that it can 
rightly be described as a new birth — but only that the kind of life 
into whicdi it introduces him is still in a true sense human, the kind 
of l|fe which requires for its full development the cultivation of all 
the normal activities of man, not their suppression. 
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taneous, natural, the response of the whole person- 
ality to that initial gift of himself in self-sacrificing 
love through which God reveals himself to man. 

It is not strange that when ideals differ so widely 
those who hold them should find it difficult to under- 
stand and still more difficult to sympathize with one 
another. To many Protestants, the Catholic seems to 
be living in an unreal world, a world in which the 
standards which should govern the life of man in 
society have been abandoned for those of a self-cen- 
tred and morbid piety. To many Catholics the life 
that Protestants are living seems easy-going and self- 
indulgent and the ideal by which they measure prog- 
ress to differ little from that of those whose philoso- 
phy is frankly secular. Only as they grow to know 
one another better and come to understand the inner 
spring by which the life of each is nourished do 
points of contact begin to appear. When the Protes- 
tant, forgetting for the moment his inherited preju- 
dice, reads the story of a great mystic like St. Cath- 
erine of Siena or, coming closer to modern times, of 
an enclosed nun like St. Th4rese of Mount Carmel, 
he begins to realize that in the breasts of these soli- 
taries a passionate love was burning and that the 
motive which led them to turn their backs upon the 
world was the conviction that through their life of 
interior prayer they could bring to their brothers in 
the world help not possible in any other way. So as 
the -Catholic penetrates more deeply into the secret 
of Protestant piety he may perceive that here too 
religious motives are at work and what often seems 
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to him mere selfish engrossment in the every-day 
tasks of scientific research or of secular business may 
have its explanation in the conviction that God is to 
be found in the haunts of men as truly as in the soli- 
tude of the cell, and that he worships him most truly 
who takes most seriously the word of the Master: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it imto me.” ® 

A second point at which the difference between 
Catholic and Protestant makes fdlowship difficult is 
in the view taken of the nature and authority of the 
Christian ministry. Catholics and Protestants agree 
that Grod has furnished his church with a ministry 
and that upon its efficient discharge of its function 
the health and welfare of the church depends. But 
they differ in their conception of the nature of that 
function and of the endowment that fits a man to 
perform it. To the Catholic the ministry is a priestly 
caste, endowed through episcopal ordination with 
supernatural power not shared by the laity, the 
power, namely, to interpret the creed and to admin- 
ister the sacraments. For the Protestant the ministry 
is that part of the universal priesthood to which God 
has granted prophetic gifts which fit them in special 
degree for the ministry of the Word. 

To the Protestant therefore preaching is the m<^ 
characteristic® function of the Christian ministry, 
since it is the form in which the highest privilege of 
the Christian, that of personal witness, finds social 
expression. In the sermon, as the great Protestant 

Matt. 25:40. ^ Not necessarily the most important. 
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preachers have conceived it, the eternal truth of God 
is passed through the crucible of a living soul to be 
given hack in the form of teaching to the hearts and 
consciences of those who need it. A sermon is not a 
lecture. It is not a discourse. It is witness, the liv- 
ing Word spoken to living men by one to whom God 
has himself first spoken. 

It is natural then that the Protestant should re- 
sent any attempt by the church to limit the freedom 
of the preacher to witness to the truth of God as it 
has been given him to see it. Protestants recognize 
that there must be some standard by which the 
preacher’s witness must be tested, but it must be one 
which is God-given and which is therefore accessible 
to all. Such a standard Protestants find in the Bible. 
The Bible is the book in which God’s message to man 
is stated in such dear and simple, more than this, in 
such direct and practical, form that the sincere spirit 
reading its pages with open mind hears God speak- 
ing directly to his soul. So read it becomes what 
Protestants have loved to call it, the Word of God, 
the medium of his direct communication to the re- 
ceptive spirit. 

Catholics, too, recognize that the Bible fulfils this 
function, and in every age devout spirits have fed 
their souls upon it. But to the Catholic the Bible is 
more than this. It is a law book, to which he goes for 
information as to the constitution which God has 
given to his church and the laws which should regu- 
late its activity. Like every law book, it requires an 
interpreter, and that interpreter God has provided 
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in the hierarchy of the church, to whom alone it be- 
longs in the case of differences of opinion, to deter- 
mine the sense in which the teaching of the Bible is 
to be understood, and to whom from time to time he 
has imparted further revelations of his will by which 
the original message of the Bible is to be clarified 
and supplemented. 

The priesthood as the Catholic conceives it has an 
even higher office than this. It is not only guardian of 
divine truth, but channel of divine grace. This office 
it discharges through its administration of the sacra- 
ments. To the Catholic the sacrament is a mystery, 
a holy rite endowed by God with a life-giving power 
and as such functioning irrespective of the character 
of the priest who administers it. It is the way in 
which the divine nature, which was first introduced 
into humanity by the miracle of the incarnation, is 
transmitted to later generations through the media- 
tion of the church, which thus becomes in a true 
sense the continuation of the incarnation and sharer 
in aU the properties which during his life on earth 
separated the Incarnate Word from aU other men. 

Such a view of the sacrament challenges the Prot- 
estant conception of the true relation of God to man 
at its centre, for it substitutes for the conception of 
revelation through the Word, or in other words 
through the message of a person to persons, one 
which functions by other means and is therefore in- 
dependent of ethical control. To the Protestant the 
sacrament is a form of the Word, the Word acted as 
distinct -from the Word spoken, and like the Word 
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it fulfils its function through its direct appeal to the 
will through the intellect. 

Both Protestants and Catholics believe that the effi- 
cacy of the sacrament is dependent in part upon the 
spirit and interest of the person who receives it. 
But the experience which the sacrament makes pos- 
sible to the Protestant is consciously mediated. To 
the Catholic it is an experience which takes place in 
man’s subconscious life. It is a stage in that deifica- 
tion of human nature which it is the function of the 
church to promote. It is not that the Catholic af- 
firms and the Protestant denies the real presence in 
the sacrament, but that the manner of Christ’s pres- 
ence is differently conceived. To the Protestant it is 
the revelation of a person to persons, using the meth- 
ods through which personal communication takes 
place. To the Catholic it is a mystical presence dif- 
ferent in kind from that which is possible in any 
other way. Hence the sacrament has an importance 
to the Catholic greater than it ordinarily has to the 
Protestant. Catholic religion has been on the whole 
and in the large sacramental religion. Protestant 
religion has been Biblical, that is, doctrinal religion. 

This difference appears most clearly in the doc- 
trine of apostolic succession, the doctrine that the 
power to celebrate a vahd sacrament is dependent 
upon ordination by a bishop who himself stands in 
the line of direct succession from the Apostles. Prot- 
estants, too, believe in an apostolic succession, but it 
is spiritual in nature, the unbroken succession of 
those who have received from God the prophetic gift 
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and who become, therefore, the channels through 
which the word of God is imparted to those for whom 
it was meant. 

At first view the Catholic view of the sacrament 
appears to most Protestants superstitious, not to say 
magical, since it seems to make spiritual experience 
dependent upon physical acts. Yet the further the 
devout Protestant penetrates into the mysteries of 
nature, the more the sharp line the theologians 
used to draw between body and spirit becomes 
blurred, the greater appears the role that subcon- 
scious influences play in our most sacred and inti- 
mate experiences. And when the Protestant watches 
the devout Catholic in his use of the sacrament, he 
discovers that at unexpected points the type of his 
experience approximates to his own. When the Caih- 
olic bows in prayer at the elevation of the Host at 
High Mass, he does not need to communicate phys- 
ically like the priest in order to experience the real 
presence of Christ in the sacrament. Christ is pr^- 
ent as truly in the heart of the believer as in the 
host on the altar.’^ All that is necessary for the 

Cf. Alice Meynell’s poem “The Unknown God,” quoted in Im- 
perialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy (New York^ 
1923), p. 151 i 

. “One of the crowd went up 

And knelt before the Paten and the Cup, 

Received the Lord, returned in peace, and prayed 
Close to my side — ^then in my heart I said: 

‘O Christ, in this man’s life. 

This stranger who is Thine in all his strife^ 

All his felicity, his good and ill. 

In the assaulted stronghold of his will; 

T do confess Thee here. 

Alive within this life.’” 
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appropriation of tiio S’pniifitA of Christ’s sacrifice is 
the right attitude oi: 

From this point of vit v ^ h. i» ctice of reservation 
(so often regarded by Protestants as involving a 
magical conception of Christ’s presence in the sacra- 
ment) may be interpreted as an approximation to 
the Protestant position, since it affirms the perpetual 
presence of the incarnate Christ with his people and 
denies that for the appropriation of the benefits of 
that presence any direct physical contact is neces- 
sary.® When the Catholic tries to understand the sac- 
ramental experience of the Protestant he, too, may 
find points of contact with his own. It is not the 
Catholic only who holds an ex opere operato theory 
of the working of God’s grace. The Protestant also 
holds it, only he puts it in a different place. It is to 
Christ’s work on the Cross that he attributes finality, 
and this quite apart from any act of the recipient 
of his grace. Since it belongs to the nature of God 
that what he does is incommensurate with any act 
we may be able to perform, our salvation must de- 
pend in the last analysis upon something that takes 
place outside ourselves. 

When, passing from theory to practice, the Cath- 
olic observes what happens to Protestants in thmr 
use of the sacraments he perceives that something 
of the grace which he himself experiences is imparted 
to them. So much is this the case that a Roman 
Catholic scholar like Adam can admit that there are 
cases ia which a sacrament administered by a Prot- 

® Gf, Vidler, A. R., Magic and BeUgion (London^ 1930), 
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estant may be not m !v ot jtciivclv a means of grace 
but subjectively effif .icicus \e Anglican bishops 

at their meeting at i*uniibeth in 1930, with the acqui- 
escence of the Anglo-Catholics among their members, 
recognized the propriety of those Anglican communi- 
cants to whom access to the sacrament was for geo- 
graphical reasons not possible, communicating at a 
service conducted by a non-episcopaUy ordained 
minister.^® 

Thus closer acquaintance dissipates misunderstand- 
ing and reveals unsuspected points of agreement. 
It does not eliminate the di ff erences between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. It does not even diminish their 

® “Non-Catholic sacraments have the power to sanctify and save, 
not only objectively, but also subjectively. It is therefore con- 
ceivable also, from the church’s standpoint, that there is a. true, 
devout and Christian life in those non-Catholic communions which 
believe in Jesus and baptize in His Name. We Catholics regard 
this Christian life, wherever it appears, with unfeigned respect 
and with thankful love.’’ Adam, Karl, The Spirit of Catholicism, 
p. 167. 

10 Lambeth Conference, 1930 (New York, 1930), “Si)ecial Areas 
(No. 42)” under “Resolutions,” pp 52-53 x 

“The Conference, maintaining as a general principle that inter- 
communion shoiild be the goal of, rather than a means to, the res- 
toration of union, and bearing in mind the general rule of the An- 
glican Churches that hnembers of the Anglican Churches should 
receive the Holy Commimion only from ministers of their own 
Church,’ holds, nevertheless, that the administration of such a rule 
falls under the discretion of the Bishop, who should exercise his 
dispensing power in accordance with any principles that may be 
set forth by the national, regional or provincial authority of the 
Church in the area concerned. The Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion will not question the action of any Bishop who may, in his 
discretion so exercised, sanction an exception to the general rule 
in special areas, where the ministrations of an Anglican Church are 
not available for long periods of time or without travelKng great 
distances, or may give perznission that baptized communicant 
members of Churches not in communion with our own should be 
encouraged to communicate in Anglican Churches, whm the minis- 
trations of their own Church are not available, or in other special 
or temporary circtimstances.” 
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importance. But it shows that in spite of these dif- 
ferences fellowship may still be possible. 


4. DEffrERENCES Which Prevent Them ebom 
Acting Together 

So far we have been speaking of differences which 
limit religious fellowship. There is another group of 
influences no less divisive — ^those which prevent com- 
mon action. These result from the fact that we are 
not dealing with groups of isolated individuals who 
are free to act according to their inclinations, but 
with members of corporate bodies with definite con- 
stitutions and laws. The existence of these laws lim- 
its the freedom of the members who live under them 
and may prevent common action even when they are 
agreed. 

When we study the relations of Catholics and 
Protestants from this new angle we find that a dif- 
ferent grouping is necessary, for the ecclesiastical 
differences follow only in part the lines of religious 
cleavage. We find conceptions of the constitution 
and authority of the church which separate Catho- 
lics from their fellow-Catholics quite as sharply as 
they do from their Protestant fellow-Christians. And 
within Protestantism too we find ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences which inhibit common action. 

The first of these cleavages and the most far- 
reaching in its consequences is the one which sepa- 
rates the Church of Rome from all other Christian 
bodies. Roman Catholics, as we have seen, hold that 
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God has entrusted the supreme authority in his 
church to the Pope, who as the successor of Peter is 
the vicar of Christ and his authorized representative 
in the government of his church on earth. Hence ail 
who rejectihis authority are heretical and schismatic, 
whether their piety be of the Catholic or of the Prot- 
estant type. AH non-Roman Catholics reject the 
claims of the Papacy to be the divinely prescribed 
form of government for all Christians. Their view 
of the church is federal, and the units of which it is 
composed are autonomous national churches which, 
having in common the creeds, the sacraments, and 
the Episcopate, accept as their supreme authority a 
general synod in which all are represented.^ 

Most Protestants deny that any particular form 
of organization is necessary for the church, though 
there is a high-church party in every Protestant 
denomination which holds to a jure dimno theory of 
the ministry (Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, as the case may be) . 

In spite of this many Protestants have a high 
sense of the spiritual significance of the organized 
church and would be willing to accept an episcopal 
form of government if it could be dissociated from 
the sacerdotal quality which most Catholics attribute 

1 use the word ^‘federal” in default of a better to describe a 
conception of the church which conceives of its unity as coiasist^xt 
with the existence within the total body of autonomous units- IMs 
view is held in common by Orthodox and Anglo-Catholics, though 
the nature of the co-ordinate units is differently defined Anglo- 
Catholics commonly think of the Catholic Church as consisting of 
three major divisions: Roman, Orthodoac, and Anglican. The 
Orthodox view makes place for a larger number of independent 
units and so approximates more closely to the view held by most 
Protestants. 
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to it. There is, however, a left wing in Protestant- 
ism composed, of the more extreme individualists 
{e.g.. Baptists, Friends) who look with suspicion 
upon any form of centralized government for the 
church. 

A further point of diff erence in the conception of 
the organized church has to do with the extent of its 
social responsibility, more particularly with its rela- 
tion to the other most inclusive social organization, 
the state. Here the Orthodox and the Lutherans find 
themselves on common ground, while the position of 
most other Protestants approximates that of the Ro- 
man Church. Both the Orthodox and the Lutherans 
would confine the function of the church to the cele- 
bration of public worship and the cultivation of the 
religious life of the individual Christian, that culti- 
vation being conceived in each case in the way that 
is appropriate to its own peculiar type of piety. 
Other Protestant churches, in this following the prec- 
edent set by the Church of Rome, regard the church 
as responsible for setting social as well as individual 
standards. As to the particular standard to be held 
up and as to the methods which are appropriate in 
its prosecution, we find wide variety of procedure; 
but the differences are differences of application, not 
of principle. 

When people of goodwill differ and wish to re- 
solve their differences the natural first step is con- 
ference. But here workers for church unity meet an 
unexpected obstacle, for the Church of Rome, the 
most important of all the parties to any proposed 
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program of reunion, refuses to take part in any of- 
ficial conference. In the view of Rome there is noth- 
ing about which to confer, since she already pos- 
sesses the correct solution. It is for the other parties 
to the controversy to accept her point of view. Roma 
locuta est, causa fimta est is still Rome’s sole con- 
tribution to the discussion of church unity. 

There was a time when the attitude of Rome was 
typical of that of all the larger churches. Each was 
sure it was right and the others were wrong. This 
being the case there was nothing to be gained by con- 
ference. Ret each go its own way and the truth would 
win its victory in the end. 

Fortunately most of us have passed beyond this 
stage. Conference between the representatives of the 
non-Roman churches. Catholic and Protestant alike, 
is not only possible; it is actually going on. And 
this on a world-wide scale and over the whole range 
of points under dispute. 

But conference is only the first stage. It must be 
followed by appropriate action. And here the in- 
hibitions are stiH many. They meet us in the fidd 
of worship. They meet us in the field of witness. 
Until they are overcome the unity of the church is 
still a unity of* faith rather than of sight. 

The most familiar illustration of the divisive effect 
of existing church law is the fact that over wide 
reaches of the chmch common participation in the 
Eucharist is impossible. I have elsewhere shown“ 
that even in spite of this barrier the Eudmrist is in 

12 See Cabep. Ill, pp. 68-61. 
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a very real sense a point of union between Chris- 
tians, and even when church law makes common cele- 
bration impossible there are yet ways in which Chris- 
tians of different branches of the church can share 
their common experience of the sacrament. Never- 
theless there is an anomaly in the present situation 
that must cause every devout Christian sincere pain. 
That the sacrament which more than all others our 
Lord designed as a mark of the unity of his disciples 
should remain to this day an advertisement of their 
divisions, is nothing short of a scandal; and it is 
difficult to believe that the enlightened consciousness 
of the church will be content to accept it as a per- 
manency. 

When one turns to the things which hinder Chris- 
tians in the performance of the other side of the 
Christian’s activity — ^that of common witness — one 
is embarrassed by the abundance of the available ma- 
terial. It meets us on all sides of the church’s life. It 
meets us in so simple a matter as the distribution of 
churches and of ministers, small communities having 
three or four, or it may be a dozen, competing con- 
gregations, while in some neighboring city there are 
areas destitute of the ministry of any Christian 
church. It meets us in the inadequate training given 
to the Christian ministry and in the insufficient pro- 
vision made for their support when they have reached 
the end of their active ministry. It meets us still 
more flagrantly when we consider the half-hearted 
way in which the church is dealing with major social 
evils such as unemployment, race discrimination, and 
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war. Here there are honest differences of conviction 
no doubt, of which we must take account, such as 
those which separate the Orthodox from the Roman 
Catholics and the Lutherans from their fellow-Protes- 
tants who are believers in the social gospel. But beyond 
these honest differences there is a field where agree- 
ment exists and action is called for, and yet where it 
is not taking place. The weight of the machinery 
which we have created to promote action acts as a 
drag and while we are discussing rights and powers 
the opportunity passes and the word spoken comes 
too late. 

It is conditions such as these which give the move- 
ment for corporate union its fundamental impor- 
tance. Were it merdy a matter of differiug forms 
of organization, one could dismiss it as of minor 
significance. Yet when these differences lead to in- 
dividual, often to conflicting, action where a united 
front is called for ; when, further, they are given re- 
ligious significance and made reasons for admitting 
or refusing fellowship, they can no longer be dis- 
missed as of subordinate or individual concern. For 
they linait the church in its supreme function, that of 
witness to the world of a love that can transcend all 
differences. It is from this angle that Christ’s high- 
priestly prayer acquires the central importance that 
the instinct of the church has always assigned to it 
when he gave as his reason for desiring tiie unity of 
his disciples “that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” 


M John 17. *21. 




PART I (CONTINUED) 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 


CHAPTER V 

The Permanent and the Changing in the 
Lire oe the Church 

1. How Our Present Divisions Came to Be. 

2. The Mission of the Church in a Changing World. 

3. Changing Aspects of the Church’s Thought and 

Life. 

4. Catholicism and Protestantism as Persistent Types 

of Churchly Christianity. 



The problem of the relation between permanence and 
change which meets us in every phase of social life recurs in 
connection with the church. This question meets us in two 
forms: one the question how our present divisions came to 
be; the other the question why there should have been divi^ 
sions at all. Whatever our ultimate explanation, the im- 
mediate cause of the existing divisions of the church is the 
fact that God has set his church in a world in which every- 
thing that is alive is growing, that the process of growth is 
a process of continual adjustment to a continually changing 
environment, and that this process .takes place at a varying 
tempo according to the varying capacities of those who have 
to make the adjustment. 

This process may he illustrated along all sides of the 
Christian life — intellectual, moral, and institutional. It be- 
comes important, therefore, to distinguish the permanent 
mission of the church as witness to Ood*s revelation of him- 
self in the person of Jesus Christ from the changing forms 
which that witness may take as a result of man’s growth in 
knowledge and development (or deterioration) in character. 

From the problems which are the outgrowth of the 
church’s historic development must be distinguished those 
which result from the persistence side by side within the 
church of contrasted types of religious attitude and experi- 
ence. Of such contrasted types the most important are those 
which we have come to call Catholic and Protestant. 



1. Sow Otjr Present Divisions Came to Be 

The situation with which we were confronted in 
the preceding chapters is one which must cause every 
earnest Christian deep concern. If, as Christians be- 
lieve, it is God’s purpose to reveal his will to man 
through his church, how has it come to pass that the 
church as we see it today should present such a spec- 
tacle of inejffectiveness and disunion? How reconcile 
the claim of the church to be one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic, with the many independent and competing 
bodies in which alone it meets us today? 

There are two ways in which we may seek an an- 
swer to this question: the historian’s way and the 
philosopher’s way. We may retrace the history of 
the church from the beginning so far as our, available 
records make it possible for us to do so, showing how 
in its effort to adapt itself to its changing environ- 
ment the informal type of organization which ha^ 
sufficed for the needs of the primitive church was 
replaced by another which was more elaboi^ate^ 
with the growth of internal division new 
had to be devised which in turn gave biriSf^^'^jer 
divisions; how when the tension grew too^ii^^^ 
organization devised proved unable to stai^ 
and new bodies came into existence clain&g to be 
the true church, which the parent body rejected as 
heretical or schismatic. 
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Back of the technical question how the particular 
divisions which we see today came to be there is a 
deeper question, a question philosophical rather 
than historical in nature: why there should have been 
divisions at all. It is a question with which in every 
age the mind of man has wrestled without being able 
completely to penetrate its mystery. But whatever 
our ultimate explanation of the mystery may be, the 
immediate cause of the existing divisions of the church 
is the fact that God has set his church in the midst 
of a world in which everything that is alive is grow- 
ing; that the process of growth is a process of con- 
tinual adjustment to a continually changing envi- 
ronment, and that this process takes place at a 
varying tempo according to the varying capacities 
of ttiose who must make the adjustment. 

We may illustrate this process along all the lines 
of man’s development. It is true of man’s intellec- 
tual life. It is not only true that in man’s effort to 
understand his universe new issues are continually 
emerging and old solutions proving inadequate, but 
that in every effort to cope with the new issues when 
they arise men show varying degrees of ability. What 
the leaders have seen they are often unable to im- 
part, so that centuries aJEter some new insight has 
found its first expression the mass of men may be 
still living as if no new discovery had been made. 

It is so no less in man’s moral life. Men differ not 
only in their capacity to see, but in their ability to 
adjust themselves to what they see. Liong after Jesus 
had given the example of the Hfe of love men who 
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called themselves his disciples were debating as to 
who should have the first places in his kingdom, and 
when we read the letters of the Apostle Paul we find 
him obliged to deal with elements of morality that 
the mature Christian should long ago have been able 
to take for granted. 

It is still so with us today. We are Christians in 
name; many of us, we hope, are sincere in our adop- 
tion of the Christian ideal; but what this ideal im- 
plies for daily living we see very imperfectly, and 
even what we see we practise more imperfectly still. 

Nor is this all, for we are not isolated individuals, 
but members of a society in which the insights of 
the past have found institutional expression. Doc- 
trines have become dogmas and prayer has taken the 
form of liturgy. What was once a collection of let- 
ters designed for a practical purpose and a series 
of brief notes summing up the disciples’ memories of 
the Master’s words and deeds has become a Bible, to 
each sentence of which infallibility is attributed. This 
process has its good side, since it conserves insights 
which might otherwise have been lost. But it has its 
dangerous side as well, since it tends to make men 
inhospitable to new insights when they come. 

The divisions which separate Christians take the 
form not only of differing philosophies of life which 
can be discussed on their merits, but of rival insti- 
tutions, each claiming to be the custodian of the truth 
of God. Looked at from the historical standpoint we 
can see that this devdopment was nat^ural: perhaps 
more than this, that it was inevitable. liooked at from 
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the point of view of onr Christian duty, it faces us 
with a problem of the first magnitude. 

Before we attempt to discuss this problem in de- 
tail it becomes important therefore for us to ask our- 
selves the primary question : What is the function of 
the church in tlds changing society.? What is the 
divine treasure which, in this world of imperfection, 
it is set to guard and to share? 


2 . The Mission oe the Church in a Changing 
World 

If this question had been asked a Christian of an 
older generation, he would have had no difSculty in 
giving his answer. The church, he would have said, 
is here to transmit God’s revdation to man and to 
help him to live the kind of life to which God calls 
him. The answer is still true. But to many of our 
generation it has lost its meaning because of the 
conventional terms in which it is put. They are 
living in an environment in which “Nature” is the 
great word, not God, and they have been taught that 
the way to discover nature’s secret is through experi- 
ment rather than by revelation. 

The world in which we are living is still the 
same world in which our •fathers believed they had 
heard God speaking, and the questions to which we 
seek an answer are still the questions which our 
fathers were asking: What is the kind of life that 
promises the most enduring satisfaction? WHiat 
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must I do that that satisfaction may become mine? 
It may be that the difficulty many of our contempo- 
raries find with our Christian teaching is not so much 
with the answer we give as with the language in 
which we give it. Let us see if we can describe the 
function of the church in a vocabulary which the 
young people of this generation can imderstand. 

Shall we say, then, that in a world where every- 
thing is changing it is the function of the church to 
bring us into touch with the realities that outlast 
change? This is true as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. The church is not the only in- 
stitution that is concerned with the permanent in 
contrast to the changing. This is true also of the 
school and of the state. We go to school to be taught, 
science. And science is the name we give to those 
processes of mind by which we distinguish amid the 
multitude of phenomena the things that last from 
the things that pass away. We call the discoveries 
which we make in this way laws and the reality of 
which they are the description “Nature.” Nature, 
considered as the totality of existence functioning 
under law, is a reality that lasts, and we go to school 
in order to make its acquaintance. 

Nature, as science teaches us to understand it, 
is not the whole of reality. There is an ideal world 
as well to which our affections and our loyalties in- 
troduce us. This ideal world, the home of value and 
of meaning, is the subject with which philosophy is 
concerned — ^philosophy, not in the academic form in 
which it meets us in many contemporary university 
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courses, but in its original meaning, as the quest of 
wisdom. Philosophy is concerned with the ultimate 
goods of which the heart of man has always been in 
quest — beauty, justice, love. And the reality in 
which these supreme goods find their highest embodi- 
ment philosophy, like religion, calls God. 

Both science and philosophy are activities of the 
mind, and as such partial. Man is more than in- 
tellect. He is afifection and will as well. And as the 
school is the institution for the cultivation of the in- 
tellectual life of man, so there are institutions whose 
primary function is the cultivation of these other 
sides of his nature. Am ong these the most important 
are the state and the church. 

No institution of the modern world has been the 
subject of more animated debate than the state. How 
far the state, in the comprehensive sense of that term, 
should be identified with the political state as we 
know it today — ^the institution which is concerned 
with the protection of the life and property of its 
members and for that purpose exercises the needed 
sovereignty ; how far it should be extended to include 
other forms of social functioning, we need not here 
discuss. We recognize that the state, as a law-mak- 
ing and law-enforcing body, is not concerned with 
all the interests of its citizens, even so far as they 
concern life and property, but only with their domi- 
nant interests, those that outlast change and persist 
from generation to generation. Security, therefore, 
is an essential interest of tibe state. It, too, though 
in its own way, is concerned with realities that last. 
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The church, then, has no monopoly of this interest. 
What differentiates it from the state and the school 
is the way in which it conceives man’s relation to the 
ultimate reality and its own function in cultivating 
that relation. Whereas the school (understanding 
by this the sum of man’s intellectual activities as ex- 
pressed in science and philosophy) is content to ap- 
proach God by the way of the mind, it is the aim of 
the church to bring the whole personality, emotion 
and win, as well as intellect, into touch with God. 
Whereas the state (understanding by this the sum of 
man’s efforts to establish a stable social order) is 
content to deal with God indirectly through creating 
the social conditions which conform to his will, the 
church aims to open the way for man’s direct access 
to God. This direct access is what we mean by wor- 
ship. 

Worship is the primary business of the church. 
But again we must be careful about our definition. 
If by worship we mean only what many people 
understand by the term, the singing of hynms and 
the saying of prayers, it will be difficult to arouse 
much enthusiasm for the church among many of 
our contemporaries. But worship is something 
other and finer than this. It is the response of the 
whole personality to that which is inherency excd- 
lent, the discovery of the supreme reality whidb an- 
swers man’s deepest need and makes of each action 
done in response to its appeal a thrilling adventure. 
It is the function of the church to introduce man to 
tibis supreme excellence and, having done so, to help 
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him CTiltivate the life which is fitting for those who 
have discovered that great good. 

We see now why sainthood holds so central a place 
in the church’s teaching concerning the ideal life for 
man. For sainthood is only the religious name for a 
life that takes perfection for its goal. What differ- 
entiates the religious life from secularism in all its 
forms is its faith that a life is possible to man for 
which God has set the model and the resolve, by 
God’s help, to achieve that life, cost what it may. 

The quest of sainthood is characteristic of the re- 
ligious life in all its forms. But the nature of the 
holiness to be sought differs according to the con- 
ception of the divine which sets the standard. In 
Buddhism — and in this the Buddhist is typical of the 
mystics of all schools — one achieves the holy life in 
the measure that one divests oneself of one’s familiar 
human habits and desires, turns thought inward, and 
in the life of interior contemplation acquires a de- 
tachment so complete that no earthly happening, 
whether of pleasure or pain, has any longer any 
meaning. 

It was not so that Jesus conceived the saintly life. 
To him fellowship with God involved the enhance- 
ment of personality, not its suppression. God, as 
Jesus conceived him, was love, and his nature was 
best expressed through such a familiar human sym- 
bol as fatherhood. Hence the perfect life to which he 
bade his disciples aspire was a life of fellowship 
which expressed itsdf in mutual helpfulness, a life 
in which the good of each brought happiness to all. 
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It is only when we leave the general fidd of the 
philosophy of religion and concentrate on the new 
thing that Jesus brought into the world that we can 
appreciate the distinctive mission of the Christian 
church. That mission is not simply to remind men of 
the fact of God, though it is that. It is not simply to 
make clear to consciousness what God is like in his 
wisdom, his righteousness, and his love ; though that, 
too, is its function. It is to assure men that in this 
world of chance and change God is a factor with 
which they must reckon. He is not merely a specta- 
tor looking on from some distant heaven at the mech- 
anism which he has brought into being. God is in his 
world today, activdy at work, as he has been from 
the beginning. In Jesus Christ, his Word made 
flesh, he has given himself for man^s salvation, and 
by his present Spirit makes this gift effective in the 
life of the individual, as of the church. 

The church of Christ, therefore, so far as it is 
loyal to its founder, can never be content with a 
purdy other-worldly religion. As God in Christ en- 
tered humanity to share its experience and taste its 
suffering, so his church must carry on its heart the 
needs and sorrows of mankind, sharing in all their ex- 
periences and carrying to the remotest comer of the 
world its message of redemptive and sacrificial love. 

This hdps us at another point at which the con- 
vmtional presentation of the chiirch’s function often 
fails to arouse the enthusiasm of young people. We 
have spoken of the church’s mission as designed to 
bring people into touch with realities that last. 
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What religion offers, so its ministers tell us, is se- 
curity in a world of change. But it is not security of 
which our young people feel most in need. It is ad- 
venture of which they are in search, and danger. Rob 
life of its risks and you rob it of its charm. Not for 
them the quiet of the monastery or the nunnery. For 
them the struggle with their fellows for success, for 
prestige, for a richer and a fuller social life. 

It is just such a life to which Jesus summons. The 
task to which he calls can promise no immediate suc- 
cess. It offers no guarantee against failure, no im- 
munity from suffering. The God he reveals is a God 
who did not spare his Son the scourge and the cross. 
But one thing God had to give which made the 
scourge and the cross worth aU they cost — ^the as- 
surance of ultimate victory and a heart at peace. 

If we are to sum up the function of the Chris- 
tian church in a single word, that word must be 
“witness” — witness to the fact of God as he has made 
hims^ known to man through Jesus Christ in re- 
demptive love, and as he is still making himsdf 
known in lives that are being transformed by his 
pr^nt Spirit. 

S. Chaughtg Aspects op the Church’s Thought 
AND Life 

It is agamst the background of this conception of 
the" church’s function that we must understand the 
changing views of her mission as they are revealed to 
us by a survey of ^ history. They are the conse- 
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quences which necessarily follow when growing, and 
so imperfect, men attempt to discharge an unchang- 
ing function in an environment which is constantly 
changing. 

In a breezy book entitled A History of the War- 
fare of Science 'with Theology in Christendom^ 
President Andrew D. White has described one aspect 
of this process of ceaseless readjustment, namely, the 
readjustment made necessary by the advent of new 
scientific discovery. The story of this readjustment 
has been often told and it is not necessary to retell it 
here. It is important, however, to remind oursdves 
that the slowness with which the church has adjusted 
herself to the changes in scientific outlook is due to 
no particular obscurantism on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of religion, but is simply the expression 
in this particular sphere of the conservatism with 
which representatives of older views always resist ike 
new. This conservatism is quite as much in evidence 
in the history of science as in the history of religion. 
Indeed, in this particular case it is simply the re- 
flection on the part of religious teachers of the re- 
sistance with which the more conservative scientists 
were meeting the invaders in their own field. What is 
significant for our present purpose is not that wl^ 
changes were first proposed the church resisted th^n, 
but that when they had proved their validity 
accepted them. The continual readjustment of Ikt 
theology, which is often held up against the churtdx 
as a weakness, is really a mark of her sixaigth. A 

I (New Yorki 1910.) 
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churcH that is building for eternity cannot afford to 
be in a hurry. For her above all other institutions 
the counsel holds: “Prove all things; hold fast to 
that which is good.”® 

The changes in the formulation of the church’s 
teaching have their coimterpart in corresponding 
changes in the forms of her organization. Here, too, 
we have to do with a development in which institu- 
tional forms and practices are being continually 
modified in order to meet corresponding changes in 
the social environment. The development of the mo- 
narchical episcopate was such a change; the recog- 
nition of the primacy of Peter another; the rise of 
national churches in close dependence upon the state 
another; the development of powerful churches 
through the free association of autonomous congre- 
gations stiU another; and the end is not yet. 

Nor must it be overlooked that the development 
has not been uniform. There has been progress no 
doubt, but it has been matched by corresponding de- 
terioration. Iq the history of the church, as in aU 
human history, sin has had its part to play. Here 
again the ancient proverb holds true : corruptio op- 
timi pessima. There is no fall so shocking as that of 
a minister of religion, no failure so disastrous as that 
of the institution which claims to speak in the name 
of God. 

The imperfection which is thus inherent in institu- 
tional Chnstiamty has been clearly recognized by 
theologians, both Catholic and Protestant. No 

2 1 Hiess. 5:21. 
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church has carried its claim to be the spokesman of 
God to greater lengths than the Roman Catholic 
Church. Yet in his book, The Spirit of Catholicism, 
Professor Karl Adam, one of the ablest of contem- 
porary Catholic scholars, has this to say of the im- 
perfections of the church: 

‘‘That there is no perfect equation between the ideal and 
the real, that actual Catholicism lags considerably behind its 
idea, that it has never yet appeared in history as a complete 
and perfect thing, but always as a thing in process of de- 
velopment and laborious growth: such is the testimony of 
ecclesiastical and social history, and it is unnecessary to 
establish these points in detail. The primitive church was 
never at any time a church ‘without spot or wrinkle* as St. 
Paul puts it. One need only to read his epistles and the 
epistles of St. James and St. John, and for a later period to 
consult Hermas, Irenseus, and Tertullian, to find that the 
early church for all its brilliant light had grievously dark 
shadows also. And the same is true in general of the church 
throughout the centuries. As long as Catholicism lasts, it 
will feel the need for reform, for a more perfect assimilation 
of its actuality to the ideal which illumines its path.** ® 

Protestantism, too, can boast no immunity from 
human imperfection. Inspired like all movements 
for reform by the highest ideals, it soon discovered 
that the evils against which it was a protest made 
their reappearance within its own ranks. It, too, de- 
veloped abuses against which protest was necessary, 
and in its quest for a higher type of Christianity 
found itself hampered by the imperfection of the 
human instrument, which must translate ideal into 
achievement. 


3Pp. 210-211 (New York, 1929). 
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The history of the church shows us a composite 
canvas in which evil and good are inextricably inter- 
woven. There have been periods when one whose life 
was nurtured on the Gospel might well despair of the 
church that claimed to speak in Jesus’ name. Yet 
when things seemed darkest, some prophet has arisen 
— ^an Augustine, a Benedict, a Francis, a Luther, a 
Wesley — ^and once again men’s hearts have responded 
to the divine message, and the institution of which 
men were beginning to despair has taken on a new 
lease of life. 

4. Cathoijcism and Protestantism as Persistent 
Ttpes oe Chtjrchlt Christianity 

Side by side with the changes which are the result 
of ei^anding knowledge and deepening religious in- 
sight are other differences which are the result of the 
persistence, across all changes of intellectual environ- 
ment and of spiritual maturity, of contrasted types 
of thought and life. There is not one of aU the major 
schools of historic philosophy but has had its repre- 
sentative among Christian theologians and is rep- 
resented among them today. There is no one of 
the familiar human types whose contrast has fur- 
nished novdist and dramatist with their most in- 
triguing themes which has not its corresponding 
representative in the Christian church. 

To one who approaches the study of Christian 
thedogy for the first time the discovery of these con- 
trasted types is a disturbing e3^)^ience. He wants 
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to know what is the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But when he turns to her theologians for an 
answer he is baffled by the extent and variety of their 
differences. Abelard has given the classical illustra- 
tion of this kind of difference in his Sic et Non* a 
book in which he arranges in parallel columns the 
conflicting opinions of theologians, all of whom were 
recognized as orthodox in the church of his day. 

Efforts have been made from time to time to stand- 
ardize the teaching of the church by giving official 
approval to some particular type of philosophy. A 
striking example is the well-known encyclical of Leo 
XIII entitled JEterni Patris^ in which he recom- 
mends a revival of the study of St. Thomas Aquinas 
as the theologian best fitted to serve the needs of the 
church of the present day. But in spite of papal 
efforts, the old issues which in the Middle Ages sep- 
arated Scotists from Thomists still continue, and 
the seeker who is in quest of an entirely unambiguous 
answer to his philosophical questions must seek his 
answer elsewhere than in ike Catholic Church. 

Similar contrasts meet us in Protestantism. Calvin 
taught predestination; Arminius was equally em- 
phatic in teaching free wiU. Lutherans are willing to 
confine the responsibility of the church to witness in 
the field of personal religion ; Calvinists have magni- 
fied its social responsibility as critic and, if need be, 
as reformer of the state. 

4 Abelard, Peter (1079-1142). 

^Mnc^&Ucal Latter JStemi Patris, 4,^ 1879 (The Study 

of Bekelaetic Philosophy) y in The Great Bneyclicai Letters of Leo 
Xin <N€^ YOtky 1903), pp. 48-^T, 
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As the different schools of philosophy find them- 
selves at home in the church, so also the different 
types of religious experience. The once-born and the 
twice-bom, to use James’ familiar classification, are 
both found among its members ; the healthy-minded 
Christian and the sin-sick soul. There are some 
Christians vhose interest is primarily intellectual; 
others whose emphasis is chiefiy emotional; stOl 
others who are predominantly practical. The mystic 
is a constantly recurring figure, a perennial chal- 
lenge to men of more sober and objective viewpoint. 

Seen from one angle the history of the church is 
the study of a consistent development in which little 
by little under the impact of a changing environ- 
ment the permanent features that together make up 
the Christian Gospel are being more and more clearly 
defined. Seen from another angle it is an arena in 
which contrasted types of thought and life carry on 
their ceaseless controversy, no one of them being able 
completely to displace the others. 

From the point of view of the historian, Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism may be regarded as suc- 
cessive stages in the church’s history, and it is his 
function to show us through what steps they have 
come to be what they are. But from the point of 
view of the philosopher they are not successive, but 
contemporary ; competitors on whom we are asked to 
sit in judgment and between whom we must choose. 
We are not simply onlookers, surveying the church 
from without, with the detachment of the scholar, but 
participants, and we wish to know where, among the 
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various alternatives with which the existing situation 
confronts us, our choice should lie: 

It becomes all the more important, therefore, that 
we shoixld have a clear understanding of the nature 
of the choice that must be made, whether we are to 
regard it as a choice between two mutually exclusive 
positions, one true, the other false, or between two 
different ways of apprehending a divine reality 
which in its completeness transcends man’s ability to 
grasp. 

In the early history of theology the issue was usu- 
ally conceived in the former way, and this by both 
parties to the controversy. It was an issue between 
the true and the false, between the right and the 
wrong. Where God had revealed his wiU (and each 
group was convinced that to them, and to them alone, 
the guardianship of this revdation had been en- 
trusted) there was no alternative to submission but 
rebeflion ; and for rebds, however noble their motives, 
there was no place in Christ’s church. 

We are coming to see that such a way of stating 
the issue unduly simplifies the problem. What we 
meet in history is not only mutually exclusive posi- 
tions, of which one is true and the other false, but 
permanent types of thought and life which expr^ 
different ways of apprehending the same divine 
reality, as to which therefore one may hon^tly differ 
while remaining within the Christian brotherhood. 
The problem for the church, therefore, becomes one 
of ccanprdaension as well as one of exclusion : how 
wide a range of variation may be indiuded within the 
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one church? At what points may Christians differ 
in their thought and in their experience without 
ceasing to be Christians ? 

It was this question to which the World Confer- 
ence recently held at Lausaime directed its attention. 
That conference, it wiU be remembered, was called to 
consider the differences in faith and order which still 
separate Christians. The themes with which it dealt 
— ^the creeds, the ministry, the sacraments — ^have 
been the subjects of ecclesiastical controversy during 
the centuries, and innumerable councils have met to 
register their views on the questions at issue. But 
the conference at Lausanne differed from its prede- 
cessors in its philosophy. The bishops who met at 
Nicsea and Chalcedon believed that God had revealed 
his will on the subjects in dispute in such clear-cut 
and unm^takable fashion that aU who differed from 
the view officially promulgated by the dominant 
party in the church were to be deemed heretics, and 
as such to be banned from its councils. But those 
who met at Lausanne were more catholic in their 
view. They did not believe that any one branch or 
party in the church possessed the whole truth. They 
were convinced that each branch of the church had 
received from God some revelation of his truth and 
that church unity, if it were ever to come, must come 
by the way of comprdiension, not of suppression. 
They set themsdves therefore, in the spirit of fra- 
ternity, to explore the differences that separated 
them, in the hope that through comparison of di- 
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vergent views they might gain new light upon God’s 
will for his church in our own day. 

The results reached more than justified the faith 
which had prompted the attempt. Differences re- 
mained, but their significance had altered. They"\ere 
seen to be the sincere convictions of men who, because 
loyal to the truth as God had given them to see it, could 
be recognized as fellow-Christians for whom it was im- 
perative to find some place in the church. So even 
though organic unity was not yet possible and at 
some points the difficulties in the way were even ac- 
centuated, the spirit of unity and the motives for 
the further exploration of a basis of agreement were 
reinforced.® 

® On the results reached at Lausanne cf. Faith and Order, Lau- 
sanne 1927, ed.. Bate, H. N. (New York, 192T), and Convictions, 
ed., Hodgson, Leonard (New York, 1934). Those who are inter- 
ested in the classification of religious types will find the subject 
further discussed in my book. Imperialistic Religion and the Ra- 
ligion of Democracy (New Yori^ 1923). 
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To understand Catholic Christianity *we must not only 
study its history and come to know the institutional forms 
through which it finds contemporary expression. We must 
live ourselves into the genius of the piety of which it is the 
outgrowth and expression. 

Among the chief marks of this piety are these. It is sacra- 
mental, finding God not only symbolized but actually medi- 
ated hy physical objects. It is other-worldly, having its focus 
in a heavenly world unseen hy the senses yet readily acces- 
sible to those who use the means the church provides. It is 
mystical, magnifying the contemplative life and giving it 
precedence over the active life. It is ascetic, exalting the life 
which is narrowly religious above that which is lived in the 
world, and having a more exacting standard for those who 
foUow the first from that which it requires of those who are 
content with the second. It is institutional in that it gives 
the visible church a central place in the religious life and 
makes man dependent upon it both for its definition of the 
ideal and for the help that makes its realization possible. 
Fvncdly, in its Roman form, in spite of its mystical charac- 
ter, it is legalistic in that the steps through which one enters 
upon the true life and the standards hy which one measures 
success are the performance of specific acts to which merit 
{pT demerit') attaches and which make man in a very real 
sense a co-worker with God in achieving his own salvation. 



1. What It Means to Be a Catholic 

We are to study the questions at issue between 
Protestants and Catholics. But what is a Catholic; 
and how can he be recognized? 

This is by no means a needless question. Shall we 
say that a Catholic is one who belongs to the Catholic 
Church? But there is more than one Catholic Church. 
There is an Orthodox Church, and there is a Roman 
Church, and there is an Old Catholic Church.^ In- 
deed, there are no less than twenty indepaident and 
self-governing Orthodox churches.^ These Orthodox 
churches differ from the Roman Church in definite 
and recognizable ways. So much do they differ and 
so seriously do they take their differences that the 
Orthodox and the Roman Catholics cannot take com- 
munion together. 

Nor is this all. There are Catholics who are 
neither Orthodox nor Roman nor Old Catholic but 
who belong to a church which includes in its official 
title the word Protestant. One of the striking fea- 
tures of the religious life of the last century has been 
the emergence and growing strength within the Ang- 
lican and Protestant Episcopal Churches of a party 
calling itself Anglo-Catholic.® This party claims for 

1 Of. p. 27. 2 Of. p. 2tr, note. 

® Stewart, H. L., ^ Century of Anglo-Oa^oUoism (Kew Yori^ 
1929 ). Cf. Herbert H., CatholicUy (Ixw^an, 19 ^). 

125 
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the entire Anglican Conununion the same right to the 
Catholic name as the members of the Orthodox and 
Roman churches. If we wish an enlightening answer 
to our question what is a Catholic, we must find some 
other test than that which is furnished by membership 
in a church which is Catholic rather than Protestant. 

Shall we say then: A Catholic, to whatever church 
he belongs, is one who holds to Catholic beliefs and 
follows Catholic practices; one who in his religious 
life, in contrast to the Protestant, accepts these be- 
liefs and practices as normative and lives accord- 
ingly? But here we find the puzzling fact that in all 
these respects there are important differences which 
separate Catholics from one another. Not even in 
the same branch of the church do all Catholics think 
alike or act alike, while in each it is possible to dis- 
cover wide variations in the character of the religious 
experience. 

Clearly then in our effort to find an answer to our 
question we must follow some other way. We must 
choose out of the many-sided phenomena with which 
our study of the different forms of Catholicism con- 
fronts xis those permanent and outstanding charac- 
terestics which, common to them all, differentiate 
them from other rehgious t3rpes, and especially from 
that which we know as Protestant. 

We must seek these characteristics not so much 
in the things they say or even, though that brings 
us closer to the heart of our matter, in the things 
they do, as in the way they feel. There is an ethos 
in the religious life which is none the less real be- 
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cause it cannot be completely expressed in words. 
There is a quality in the piety of the Catholic which, 
for all that it has in common, is different from Prot- 
estant piety, just as there is a quality in the patriot- 
ism of a Frenchman which is different from the pa- 
triotism of an American. Our psychologists have 
been recently reminding us of these subtle but all- 
important differences. They have been sketching the 
outlines of a national psychology which is not identi- 
cal with the psychology of the individuals who make 
up the nation.'^ So there are religious t3q)es which 
have social as well as individual significance, and 
among these are the contrasted types we call Prot- 
estant and Catholic.® 

In our effort to describe these contrasted types 
there is no single and universally recognized stand- 
ard to which we can appeal. There are to be sure 
aspects of the religious life which all Catholics woiild 
regard as Catholic; but there remains an area in 
which agreement is incomplete and as we approach 
this debatable area our likdihood of mistake in- 
creases.® 


^ An interesting example of an attempt at snch a national psy- 
chology is the book by Salvador de Madariaga entitled English- 
men^ Frenchmen, Spaniards; An Essag in Camparatime Psycholegg 
(New York, 1931). Contributions to such a national psycholc^ 
have also been made in the writings of E. G. Siegfried axid Andr6 
Maurois. 

®On the difference between Catholicism and Protestaniasm t?/. 
O. C. Quick, Catholic and Protestant Elements in Christiamtg 
(London, 1924). For a fuller discussion cf. the author’s book Im- 
periaUstic Religion and the Religion of democracy (New York, 
1923). 

^For a fuller discussion of these differ^ices c/. Chapter IV, 
“Where Catholics and Protestants Differ.” 
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Nevertheless the attempt must he made. There is 
no other way. The difficulty of defining Catholicism 
is not greater than that which meets us in our at- 
tempt to give a meaning to any other abstract term 
like socialism or nationalism or, for that matter, like 
Christianity itsdLf. As soon as we abandon purely 
external standards which tell us little or nothing, we 
face the necessity of choice between the less and the 
more important; and we must test our success or 
failure by the extent to which our definition meets 
the approval of those whose experience it attempts to 
characterize and by the extent to which it helps us 
to imderstand the significance of the differences we 
discover.’ 

2. Charactemstics op Catholic Piett 

When the average Protestant encounters Catholic 
piety he is struck first of all by what seems to bim. 
its superstitious character. He sees men and women 
telling their beads or crossing themselves with holy 
water as they enter or leave the church. He sees the 
Orthodox kissing the icons and watches the genu- 
flexions of the Homan priest. He reads the prayers 
to which indulgences are attached and his thoughts 

^ The deflidtion of types, as Troeltsch long ago pointed out. Is a 
plicate business. It reQuires more than description, necessary 
uou^h t^t may be. There is a critical dlement involved, as we 
decide what to put in and what to leave out. There is forecast as 
we subm^ our choice to the test of later generations. The critic 
a^umes the r6Ie of prophet, and only the future can determine 
wheper in fact he shall prove to be the spokesman of the God of 
trath. Cf. Wesen des Christef^mn, in Gescmmelte Sckriften (Ttl- 
bmgen, 1913), VoL II, pp. 38^-451. ^ ^ 
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go back to Tetzel and the Reformation. Or perhaps 
at a great festival he observes the relic of some saint 
borne in triumphant procession through the streets, 
as when the head of St. Catherine of Siena was 
brought back to her own city. Wherever he goes, he 
finds bits of the true Cross ; and when he reads of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, his incre- 
dulity passes into indignation. What good can there 
be in a religion that tolerates such patent supersti- 
tion? 

Catholics themselves will be the first to admit that 
there are superstitious elements in the belief and 
practice of many of their fellow-churchmen which 
the more enlightened members of the church depre- 
cate and against which they protest. It is wdl to re- 
member, however, that Catholics have no monopoly 
of superstition. Protestantism, if judged by ite 
practice, has much of which to be ashamed, and its 
ministers are constantly holding up before thet 
people ideals not yet attained. 

We must be careful however not to let our protest 
against superstition blind us to the positive truth 
which the Catholic intends to aJSrm. In comparing 
regions types we must compare the best with the 
best, not our own best with our neighbors’ worst. At 
this point counsels of patience are in place. Before 
we criticize we must understand; and this takes an 
effort of the imagination for which most Protestants 
are unprepared. I suggest therefore that for the 
mom,ent we lay aside all question of truth or false- 
hood and, takiag Catholic piety at its face value, try 
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to realize how it seems, or better still how it feels, to 
our Catholic fdlow-worshippers. 

The first thing that we note about Catholic piety 
is the extremely concrete, not to say naive, way in 
which it finds expression. It is mediated by physical 
objects : statues of saints, pictures of the Virgin and 
of the Christchild, the crucifix, not to speak of a host 
of lesser objects like the rosary and the scapula® 
which fix the attention of the worshipper and give 
definiteness to his meditation. There is in each Ro- 
man Catholic Church not one altar but many, and 
each has its relic commemorating the virtues and the 
sacrifice of some particular saint. In the Orthodox 
Church the iconostasis, which divides the inner shrine 
from the body of the church, receives its name 
from the fact that it is a screen for the display of 
the pictures of the saints. There are holy actions 
too, like the devation of the host or the sign of the 
Cross. There are holy places, like the Grotto of Our 
Lady of Lourdes or the shrines that commemorate 
episodes in the life of the Savior or of some later 
saint. Above all there are holy persons, like the 
priest or the saint. Catholic religion is accessible re- 
ligion. Through its symbols — and they are every- 
where — it brings God near to the worshipper. It 
reminds him that there is another world the 

consists essentiaUy of a piece of cloth about the 
■width of the breast from one shoulder to the other (i.e.. about four- 
teea to eighty inches) and of such a length that it reaches not 
quite to ^et in front. There are also shorter forms of the 
scapula. In the middle is the opening for the head. It is usually 

vTxS! SSr 
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world of business and pleasure .in which most of our 
working hours are spent. It invites him to fdlowship 
with the eternal. 

\ /Catholic religion, I repeat, is a rdigion of symbols. 

‘“^ut a symbol to a Catholic has a different meaning 
from that which it has to the average Protestant. To 
the Protestant a s3unbol is a sign of something which 
is not present to sense, something that must be 
grasped by the imagination or the reason. But to 
the Catholic it is something in which the thing sig- 
nified is present in a very literal sense. In the sym- 
bols of religion the gap between matter and spirit is 
bridged and God, the Spirit, is actually present to 
be seen and touched and tasted.® This is the meaning 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation which is such 
a stumbling block to Protestant thinking. It is the 
presupposition of the sanctity that attaches to the 
oflice of the priest and which gives his acts super- 
natural quality, whatever may be the failings and 
foibles of his personal character. 

This intimate connection between the spiritual and 
the physical explains the reverence shown by Homan 
Catholics for the relics of the saints and the central 
place given to the icons in Orthodox devotion. It is 
the way in which they explain their faith in the fact 
that God uses sense as the channd of his communica- 
tion to spirit. To Catholic piety, in spite of all its 
asceticism, nature is God’s hanchwork, and body no 

9 He Orthodox Church defines the real presence hy saying Uiat 
the symbol is the means through which the inherent connection be- 
tween the heavenly and earthly worlds is made evid«at to the eye 
of faith. 
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less than spirit may be the medium of his revelation. 

But the natural world in which we are living today 
is only half of God’s universe. There is another 
world, unseen, but no less real, to which it is God’s 
purpose to introduce us. And it is the main purpose 
of Catholic piety to show us how the transition is to 
be made. 

A second outstanding characteristic of Catholic 
piety, therefore, is its vivid sense of the presence and 
nearness of the supernatural. The Catholic lives at 
the same time in two worlds.: this familiar world of 
space and time, of persons and things, in which all 
of us exist, but at the same time in another world, 
no less real, no less accessible, no less substantial, to 
which the sacraments of religion introduce him. It is 
the heavenly world in which God has his home, and the 
angels, and the saints. And this world, unseen 
though it be, is everywhere present. To the believing 
Catholic, Francis Thompson’s familiar lines are not 
poetry, but sober fact: 

“The angels keep their ancient places — 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing ! 

’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces. 

That miss the many-splendored thing.” 

This heavenly world is an eternal world. It was 
there long before man came upon the scene. It will 
continue long after the physical universe has ceased 
to be. And in this unseen world, outlasting death, 
Jesus is living, and the saints who with him enjoy 
10 “The Kingdom of God.” 
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immortality. Nothing impresses the ordinary Prot- 
estant more than the vivid sense possessed by the 
practising Catholic of the continuity of life and of 
the possibility of our continued fdlowship with those 
who have died. He not only believes in the com- 
munion of saints; he practises it. Of the two worlds 
into which the veil we call death divides our universe, 
that in which we are now living seems to him the least 
important. It is only a stage in his journey toward 
a better. And he believes that he realizes God’s will 
most clearly and fulfils it most perfectly in the meas- 
ure that he detaches himself from this present world 
and becoihes partaker, even here and now, of the life 
that is eternal. 

Yet the heavenly world is not whoBy different from 
the world in which we are living today. It is the same 
world, only transfigured into something infinitdy 
better — a world in which aU that we now desire is 
achieved and aU which we most highly value is realized. 
There is to be a new Jerusalem with streets of gold and 
gates of pearl ; but we shall find milk and honey in the 
new city, old fanailiar occupations, and old familiar 
joys; only life there will be free from the alloy of 
frustration and disappointment. 

The way one enters this unseen world and is eia- 
abled even here and now to participate in its ex- 
periences is by prayer. And by prayer the Catholic 
means not petition simply, but adoration. To be 
pious in the Catholic sense one must fix one’s atten- 
tion upon God and hold it tibere. There is good 
psychcfiogy in this. Ad great insights, idiether in 
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art or in science, come through concentration of at- 
tention upon the object to be appropriated. But in 
this case a definite discipline is proposed which aims at 
detachment from ordinary human interests. Wor- 
ship is, to the Catholic, man’s chief business. And 
worship as he imderstands it requires a surrender so 
complete that the human is not simply subordinated 
to the divine but is finally identified with it and God 
becomes literally, all in aU. The well-known sentence 
of Irenaeus about the incarnation : ^‘He became what 
we are that he might make us what he is,” sets the 
tone for all later CathoKc piety. The typical Cath- 
olic is a mystic and realizes his ideal of perfection 
most naturally and easily through the contemplative 
life. The human ego, to be sure, is never completely 
suppressed, but union with God is approximated in 
ihe measure that everything which is distinctive of the 
individual is surrendered. 

^ It is not easy to achieve this complete detachment. 
Indeed it is so difficult that for the majority of 
Christians it is impossible. Hence God, who knows 
the limitations of his creatures, has provided an 
easier way. The ideal remains the same for all, but 
the time and the manner of its realization are dif- 
ferent. Some achieve sainthood in this life ; for others 
a time of purgation after death is necessary. But 
even here those who are least advanced in the Chris- 
tian life may receive help from those who are more 
mature. By their sacrifices the saints acquire merit 

Saer,, bk. I, Preface {Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. L 

' * 
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which becomes available for others; by their inter- 
cession they bring us help in time of need.“ 

For the Catholic then there is not one way of life 
but two: that of the rdigious and that of the ordi- 
nary Christian. The religious (the priest and monk) 
accepts a rule of life more severe than that laid upon 
others. He renounces marriage.^ He owns no prop- 
erty. He surrenders his will to that of his superior 
in order that in the performance of the task allotted 
to him,’ whether of contemplation or of action, he 
may give himself with undivided mind to the worship 
and the service of God. The ordinary Christian on 
the other hand lives his life in the world. He may 
marry and own property and, within limits, regulate 
his own affairs. But these liberties the church re- 
gards as concessions to the weakness of the flesh. 
Virginity is higher than marriage and poverty than 
wealth. Characteristic of Catholic piety in all its 
forms is the exaltation of the monastic ideal. ^ 

But how can one know whether the mystical way 
is the right way; and who is to teU those who do* not 
adopt the monastic rule what they ought to do? 
Here the answer of the Catholic is clear and definite. 
God has provided in the church an authoritative ex- 
ponent of his will and those who submit themselves 
to its teaching will receive a trustworthy and sufB- 

12 This at least is the Roman view. Orthodoxy has no doctrine of 
purgatory, and rejects the idea of supererogatory merit. 

13 At ihis point the ideals of Orthodox and Rc^an Catholic di- 
verge. The Orthodox require celibacy only of the bisho|^ the ordi- 
nary priest being married, while Rome, with a few exceptions 
(The IJniat Rite) requires celibacy of all its clergy. Both Ortho- 
doxy and Rome make celibacy a mark of the monastic life. 
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cient answer to all their questions. More than this, 
they will receive the help they need when they have 
gone wrong and the r einf orcement they require when 
they are trying to do right. Determinative for all 
forms of Catholicism is not only the central place 
which it gives to the church as the revealer of God’s 
will and the mediator of his grace but the identification 
of this church with a particular visible organization, 
recognizable by definite marks and possessed of a 
priesthood endowed with the needed power for the 
fulfilment of its divindy appointed function. 

Different branches of the Catholic Church differ 
in their view of the esact nature and Hmits of the 
church’s organization, of the way in which its author- 
ity is exercised, of the relation of priesthood to laity, 
and of the respective right of each in the govern- 
ment of the church. That there is a visible church 
with a responsible priesthood and that it has -an in- 
dispensable function in the mediation of God’s grace, 
all Catholics agree. 

Among the means through which God imparts the 
knowledge of his wQl, all Catholics give an important 
place to tradition. like Protestants, they regard the 
Bible as the primary source of revelation. But they 
hold that the Bible apart from the church cannot be 
rightly understood and they find the church’s under- 
standing of the Bible recorded and preserved by tra- 
dition. The Orthodox and the Anglo-Catholics tmder- 
stand by tradition the teaching of the undivided 
church of the first eight centuries. Borne fl-ffirrng a 
continuing tradition of which it is ilie custodian; 
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but all agree that tradition holds an indispensable 
place beside the Bible and one equally authoritative 
with it.^^ 

The help which the church thus brings to man in 
his effort to remedy the consequences of his sin and 
to achieve the good life is mediated in various ways, 
but it centres in a series of physical acts in which the 
, divine grace is not only symbolized but through 
Which it is imparted/® These mediatorial acts, seven 
*in number, are known as sacraments. The most im- 
portant of the sacraments and the one in which 
Catholic worship culminates is the Eucharist or 
Mass, in which the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross 
is re-presented and his real presence received in the 
form of bread and wine. Other sacraments, like bap- 
tism and confirmation, admit the believer to the vis- 
ible church and prepare him to be partaker of its 
mysteries. In penance he confesses his sin and re- 
ceives absolution, while extreme unction takes the 
place of penance when approaching death makes ihe 
performance of voluntary penance impossible.^ 
Through ordination the priest is set apart for his 
priestly office. In marriage God consecrates the life 

The Orthodosc, to be sure, admit in principle a continuing trar- 
dition, though the fact that for a millennium no general synod has 
met makes the determination of its present content difficult. Home^ 
on the other hand, has provided in the papacy an organ throng 
whidbi the present teacmng of the church cam be authoritativ^ 
determined, and in the exercise of this jwwer has defined as of 
faith doctrines the infallibility of the Pope) whidi Orthodoxy 

rejects. 

They have, therefore, to the faith of the Catholic not simply 
physical, but metaphysical, significance. 

16 This is a departure from the earlier usage, 'Where the primary 
purpose of uncf^ was restoration to health. 
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of sex. To all the sacraments God imparts a divine 
eflGicacy independent of the moral character of the 
human ministrant. 

All the specific sacraments gain their significance 
from their relation to the central mystery of the in- 
carnation. They are the way in which the truth of 
God’s presence as Spirit in and through nature is 
made effective in the life of the individual. In the 
sacraments we meet the present supernatural. 

This view of sacramental grace explains the 
unique position of the priesthood in Catholic re- 
ligion. A priest is a person who by his ordination 
has received the power to communicate God’s grace 
through ihe sacraments as no other Christian not 
similarly endowed can do. This power is imparted 
by the laying on of the hands of the bishop, who in his 
turn stands in the order of apostolic succession. 

It is this conception of the priesthood which ex- 
plains the attitude of the Catholic to intercom- 
munion. Whether he be Orthodox, Roman, or Ang- 
lican, there is something needed for the full efficacy 
of the sacraments which he misses in the Protestant 
ministry. 

Though salvation is thus of God and works ex 
opere operato, man has his part to play. God’s gifts 
are there for all; but that they may become effica- 
cious, each must appropriate them for himself. God, 
who has made man free, expects him to use his free- 
dom ; and according to the way he uses it, will visit 
him with reward or punishment. 

In Roman Catholic piety the conception of merit 
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holds an important place. It is the foundation stone 
of the divine government which, while loving, is also 
just. Christ himself is the great example, who 
through his sinless life and sacrificial death has 
merited salvation for the whole hmnan race yet who 
invites those who would follow him to be partakers in 
his redemptive work. The saints, our great ex- 
amples of self-sacrifice, have, by their self-abnega- 
tion graciously blessed by God, acquired supereroga- 
tory merit which by the same grace is made accessible 
to those who are penitent and perform good works.^'*^ 
It is only against the background of this concep- 
tion that we can understand the place which the eso 
opere operato^^ theory holds in Catholic piety. It is 
not, as many Protestants bdieve, the doctrine that 
God by magic works in the object affected a change 
which gives it saving bfficacy apart from the spiritual 
attitude of the participant. It is the assurance to the 
worshipper who comes to the sacrament in faith that, 
if he do his part, God has already done his. There is 
no third factor to be taken into account, no im- 
perfection in the human mediator to be supplied. 
All that is needed is the right attitude of the will on 
the recipient’s part and the result is assured.^ 

3-7 Here again we find differences of empliasis. Highly as the 
Orthodox esteem the saint and large as is the place which he holds 
in* Orthodox piety. Orthodox theology has not followed Rome in 
the development of a doctrine of supererogatory merit. 

18 theory that the efficacy of the sacrament depends 

upon its having been x>erformed in the mg|i]Qer prescribed by God, 
not in any sense upon the moral chara^Ster and intelligence of the 
officiating priest. 

1^ A similar logic underlies the Protestant doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. Here we have in the Atonement a case of ex cpere 
operoito. Only in this case the edition that is TOcessary for the ap- 
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These then are the chief marts by which Catholic 
piety is to be recognized. It is sacramental, finding God 
not only symbolized but actually mediated by physi- 
cal objects. It is other-worldly, having its focus in a 
heave^dy world unseen by the senses yet readily 
accessible to those who use the means the church 
provides. It is mystical, magnifying 'the contempla- 
tive life and giving*it precedence over the active life. 
It is ascetic, fexalting the life which is narrowly re- 
ligious above that which is lived in the world and, 
having a more esacting standard for those who fol- 
low the first than that which it requires of those who 
axe content with the second. It is institutional in 
that it gives the visible church a central place in the 
rdigious life and makes man dependent upon it both 
for the definition of the ideal and for the help that 
makes its realization possible. Finally, in its Roman 
form, in spite of its mystical character, it is legalistic 
in that the steps through which one enters upon the 
true life and the standards by which one measures 
success are the performance of specific acts to which 
merit (or demerit)' attaches and which make man in 
a very real sense a co-worker with God in achieving 
his own salvation. 

It Is not meant that all these characteristics are 
present in all forms of Catholicism or that each 
branch of the church understands them in the same 
way; but it is meant that if we seek for differentiat- 

propriation of the merits of Qbrisl^s sacrifice is, as many Protest- 
ants believe, beyond tibe power of tibe unaided human will and is 
made possible only throng the immediate action of God’s Spirit 
in regeneration. 
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ing marks by wMch to recognize the Catholic type of 
piety, these six will furnish us with the guide-posts 
we need. Whether he be Orthodox or Roman or 
Anglican, the Catholic is one who takes the symbols 
of religion realistically, whose religious life is cen- 
tered in the eternal world that knows no death, 
whose piety is of the mystic order, yet who recog- 
tdzes two different ways of serving God — that which 
is religious in the technical sense and that which is 
secular — ^and who gives precedence to the former. 
He is one who submits in all things that concern his 
salvation to the guidance of the visible church, in 
whose tradition he finds God’s original revelation 
continued, in whose priests he recognizes God’s 
authorized spokesmen, and in wh9se sacraments he 
acknowledges God’s appointed means of grace. He 
is a man, finally, who believes that through his chturch 
God is summoning him to a Ufe of discipline in which 
his will has an essential part to play, and who sera 
in the lives of the saints models of that life of cmn- 
plete devotion through which alone the justice of 
God can be satisfied and the holiness acqiiired with- 
out which no man can see the Lord. 

3. The Place of the Chubch m Catholic PtErr 

What has thus far been said will suf^ to give a 
general outline of Catholic piety ; but to shmipen ■&e 
Hues and give definiteness to the contour a few words 
may be a^ed upon three points in which Catholic 
piety differs most widely from that of the ordinary 
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Protestant; (1) the greater importance attached to 
the services of the church, (2) the important place 
given to the saints as objects of devotion and as 
sources of help, and (3) the high value placed upon 
the monastic life. 

It follows from the nature of the church as God’s 
appointed spokesman and representative that it must 
occupy a central place in Catholic piety. And by 
the church is meant the visible church with its build- 
ings, its priesthood, and its services. “I do not un- 
derstand you Protestants,” once said a thoughtful 
American Catholic to the writer. “You make your 
churchgoing depend upon whether you like your 
minister or not. But for me it is not an open ques- 
tion whether I shall go to church. My church has 
settled that for me. It tdls me that it is my duty to 
attend mass every Sunday.” For the Catholic, 
whether he be Greek, or Roman, or Anglican, the 
mass is the centre of divine worship. It is the place 
where one meets God most directly and receives his 
grace most certainly. 

The Catholic therefore multiplies the services of 
the church and puts the mass at the hour when it 
is most convenient for the worshipper. And when 
the hour for mass has passed and the priest is else- 
where occupied, there is always the church building 
to which the worshipper may go, the altar before 
which he may pray, the tabernacle in which the sacred 
host is enshrined, the pictures and the statues that 
recall the lives of ihe saints, the rdics that make 
than even physically present. 
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The church building acquires for the Catholic 
a significance quite different from that which it has 
for the Protestant. It is not a place to which he goes 
once or twice a week for his public worship. It is a 
part of his daily life, the spot where he can keep 
daily tryst with God.®* 

It is not only in the church in the narrow sense 
that he meets the present supernatural. About 
this centre, as we have seen, there cluster a host of 
objects and activities upon all of which the church 
has conferred specifically rdigious character. To 
describe them would require not a volume, but 
many volmnes, and would introduce us into practices 
of almost infinite variety. Some, like the stations of 
the Cross, recall to memory the experience of the 
Savior in Gethsemane and on Calvary. Others, like 
the wayside crucifix, are designed to remind the 
traveller of the longer journey on which he has em- 
barked. StiU others, like the rosary, are designed to 
recall the church’s teaching about prayer and pro- 
vide him with helps for its practice. But aH have this 
in common, that they present the supernatural in 
familiar and accessible form. They are ways in 
which the church extends its influence and universal- 
izes its presence. 

Catholic theologians have their explanations which 
rationedize what is done and safeguard tl^ diurch’s 
teaching from superstitious admixture. ^Ihey dis- 
tinguish the sacramentals which are permitted from 

^This is especially true of tiie Roman Churdi, In Ortiiodox 
countries the use of the church building is more lar^ly confined to 
Sundays and saints’ days. 
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the sacraments which are required. But such dis- 
tinctions are beyond our present scope. Our interest 
is in the piety of the Catholic, not in his theology. 

As we study this piety we realize how great may 
be the gap between official teaching and popular 
practice. In Catholic theory the supernatural stands 
over against nature, as a reality wholly different in 
land. In practice nature and the supernatural touch 
at every* point and form parts of one undivided 
world. Nature to the devout Catholic is the handi- 
work of God and the beauties it reveals and the uses 
it serves are gifts to be received at his hand. They 
are not different in kind from the gifts which God 
will give his redeemed when they enter the heavenly 
city. They are earnests, foretastes, prophecies of the 
life' to come. 

In all these ways the Catholic makes religion easy 
for simple people. His piety is comprehensive, touch- 
ing life on all its sides. It is adequate, meeting man’s 
every need. When one watches the devout Catholic 
at his worship, one sees that he is doing something 
which he enjoys. His religion is one which gives bim 
happiness. 


4. The Saints as Objects of Devotion and as 
Sources of Heep 

We may illustrate the seriousness with which the 
Catholic views his relation to the unseen world by 
the attitude which the worshipper takes to the saints. 
There is no point which presents a greater obstacle 
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to the Protestant, none which it is more essential to 
understand, if we wish to penetrate to the essence 
of Catholic piety. 

It is possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
place given to the saints by Catholics. There are 
many instances of Catholic devotion where the saints 
do not appear at all, prayers which the Protestant 
can make his own without the change of a word.^ 
Nevertheless it is true that in the life of the Catholic 
the saints play* an indispensable role and it is impor- 
tant for us to understand what this is. 

For one thing the saints furnish the Catholic be- 
liever with examples of adventurous religion. They 
are his heroes and heroines, and their lives of daunt- 
less struggles and measureless sacrifice have for Cath- 
olics, young and old, a perennial interest. In them he 
sees the virtues he admires carried to heroic heights 
and the story of the obstacles that they overcame 
and the way they won their victory never loses its ap- 
peal. 

Even those aspects of the saintly life which are 
repdlent to most Protestants, such as its extreme as- 
ceticism, its deliberate renunciation of the life of sex, 
have their contribution to make to this appeal. Sanm 
von Hiigel, who, in his published works,^ repeatedly 
pays tribute to the Abbe Huvdin as the man to 
whom, under God, he owes most, tells that the 
Abbe gained his power over him not least by the 
proof of absolute sdf -mastery which he had givrai by 

This is especially true of the official wor^i^ of tiie churdL 

Addresses on the PhMosophp of EeUffton, 
Second ^ries (London, 1926), p. 96, 
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his voluntary renunciation of the married state.^ 

It is not human virtues only -which the Catholic 
admires in the sain-ts. Their lives exhibit qualities 
■which he has been taught to bdieve are oharacteris- 
ticaHy di-vine. When he reads the life story of St. 
Francis, he understands what is meant by the love of 
God; and the stigmata make vi-vid to his imagination 
the sacrifice consummated for us on Calvary. Dear- 
est of all and nearest is she whom every Catholic 
honors as the Virgin Mother of his Lord and to whom 
every day, and often many times each day, he ad- 
dresses the prayer which is surpassed in sacredness 
only by The Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria. 

Henry Adams, in his book Mont-Samt-MicJiel and 
Chartres^ a book which for a Protestant reveals an 
unusual insight into the genius of Catholic piety, has 
given an account of the role which the Virgin played 
in the rdigious life of -the Middle Ages. He shows 
how -the motherly graces a-ttributed to her mitigated 
the crudty of contemporary standards and won for 
her a deathless place in the affections of the faithful. 
Later g^era-tions have but carried the process fur- 
•flier tOl, in spite of all ihe distinctions of the theolo- 
gians, Mary holds' a place in -Ihe heavenly hierarchy 
scarcdy less exalted than that of Christ himself. On 
the wall of the great Apse of St. Peter’s in Rome is 
printed the decree which registered the definition of 
her immaculate conception, and there are many who 
believe that in the not too distant future another 

^Etsays ana 'Addretset on tho Philosophy of BeUgion, VoL 1 
(London, 1921), p. 28S. 

24 (New Yorki 1913.) 
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dogma will be added — ^that which affirms the as- 
sumption of the Virgin to that ‘heavenly throne where 
she sits beside her Son in the presence of God, the 
Father.^® 

One can gain some conception of the place which 
the Virgin holds in Catholic piety from a recent poem 
by a German Catholic priest, Johannes Hessen: 

‘‘Eternal Father ! 

In wondrous wise hast thou the world created. 

Thy stars shine, thy flowers bloom 
In beauty and glory. 

But greater are thy miracles 
In the realm of grace. 

Wonder-flowers bloom in thy garden. 

But the most beautiful of them all is the mystic rose: 
The Virgin Mother Mary. 

Virgin is she, pure as the snow. 

Shining as the stars, fresh as the spring. 

Pure as the dew. 

Virgin is she and mother at once. 

Thy dearest child she bore upon her heart. 

Gave him the light of life. 

O let my soul be both 
Virgin and Mother. 

Pure as the Virgin, 

Fertile as the Mother. 

Banish everything that is base from my heart. 

Grant me high thoughts 
And a pure heart. 

Fill me with thy Spirit, thy power. 

May thy Son be born again in my soul. 

Let me too become God-bearer, 

^ Here again we may distinguish between Roman and Orthodox 
piety, Roman Catholic practice having carried devotion to the 
Virgin to a point not reached in Orthodox piety. 
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God-messenger to my brothers and sisters^ 

So that thy Son may be born in them too 
And thy Kingdom established. Amen.” ^ 

The words of the Ave Maria suggest another func- 
tion which the saints fulfil in the lives of the faithful. 
They follow the fortunes of their less fortunate fel- 
low-mortals on earth and by their intercession bring 
them hdp in their necessity. This help takes very 
direct and practical forms : healing in sickness, com- 
fort in trouble, enlightenment in darkness. Indeed 
one of the marks of the true saint, so far at least as 
the Church of Rome is concerned, is that it can be 
proved that after death he, or she, has performed at 
least three miracles ; while to the greater saints, and 
to Mary most of all, the working of miracles i§ fre- 
quently attributed. Enter a Catholic church, like 
the Mariners’ Church of Notre Dame at Marseilles, 
and you will see on the walls many little placards 
each expressing the thanks of some worshipper for a 
prayer answered, a life spared, or a sickness healed. 

But the saints are not only, or chiefly, helpers to 
whom one turns for the assistance needed for today. 
In them the Catholic sees his model for the perfect 
life. He may not himsdf have chosen the religious 
life. He may be conscious of sins from which the true 
saint is free. In his heart of hearts he feels that 
theirs is the kind of life he ought to live and, even 
while he is still living in the world, it is to the saint 
that he will turn for the ideal which inspires his every 
upward step. The religious orders exist to make the 

2* Hessen, Johannes, Unser Voter (Rotteaburgi 1929), p. SS. 
The translation is the author’s. 
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achievement of sainthood more possible; and when 
life’s failures have brought their disillusionment and 
the world of pleasure or of gain has lost its charm, 
their doors are always open, giving a hospitable wel- 
come to those who, turning from man and man’s con- 
cerns, desire to worship God for biTusplf alone. 

5 . The Religious Orders as Training Schooig 
EOR Sainthood 

With the mention of the religious orders we reach 
the third point at which Catholic piety presents dif- 
ficulty for the Protestant — ^its acceptance of the 
double standard. It is important therefore that we 
should understand just what this acceptance means 
and what is the relation of the religious orders to the 
life which ordinary Christians are living in the world. 

A religious order, as the Catholic undei^tands it, 
is a company of men or of women living under a defi- 
nite rule who have abandoned certain of the privi- 
leges open to other people in order to give thonsdves 
with undivided attention to the cultivation of the re- 
ligious life. They are ihe schools in which saints are 
trained. 

Yet sainthood is possible outside the monastic life. 
There have been saints who were married as well as 
saints who were single, saints who were rich as wdl 
as saints who were poor, saints who were kings as 
well as saints who were subjects. On the church’s 
calendar of saints’ days we find the names of a pope 
like Gregory ihe Great, of a monarch like St. Louis 
of France of a wife like St. Caiherine of Genoa, of 
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a soldier like Joan of Arc. Nevertheless it is true 
that on the whole it is the orders in which the greater 
number of the saints have received their training 
and in which they have found that it was most 
possible for them to realize the holy life. 

They have found there, in the first place, the con- 
ditions Tmder which they could follow with the least 
distraction their quest of individual perfection. Prot- 
estants commonly think of the monastic rule as a 
limitation of freedom. It is not so that it appears to 
those who are living under it. Some things are given 
up to be sure, but only in order to gain wider scope 
for others. No longer need the monk fear that life’s 
many-sided distractions will rob him of his hours of 
quiet. No longer need his anxious thought for the 
morrow invade the night which should be free for 
communion with his God. If life’s luxuries have been 
surrendered, its basic wants will be supplied. Pood 
may be simple, but what he needs he wdU have, and 
all the energy that went to the life of business or of 
pleasure is free for use in the worship of God. 

We must not think that in this concentration upon 
the iimer life the monk is purely selfish, for it belongs 
to Catholic piety to believe that there is no more 
effective way of serving others than by prayer. It 
was in the solitude of the Garden that C^ist did most 
for the disciples who had forsaken him. It was when 
he hung on the Cross that he made atonement for the 
sins of mankind. 

So the sacrifice which fill so large a place in the 
story of the saints were not futile or needless. They 
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furnish the discipline by means of which the soldier 
is fitted for his task. They provide the schooling by 
which the pupil is taught to practise the imitation 
of Christ. 

The uses for which the monastic discipline sets 
those who accept it free vary widdy. For some the 
contemplative life engrosses all available energy. This 
is true notably of Orthodox piety. It is true also of 
some Roman orders, such, for example, as the Car- 
melites. But prayer is not the only use to which 
the religious may devote his hours of leisure. For 
every form of helpful service the monk and the nun 
are set free. Are there books to be written or pic- 
tures to be painted; the Order of St. Benedict can 
provide an outlet for the talent of the scholar and the 
artist. Axe there sick to be nursed or orphans to be 
mothered ; the sisterhoods wQl send ministers to hos- 
pital and orphanage. Axe there heathen to be con- 
verted or worldly communities to be aroused; St. 
Dominic can give you the preachers, and St. Ignatius 
Loyola can supply the missionaries. Are laymen to 
be trained for the ministry of love and instructed in 
its social duties; it is to the Paulists that you must 
go for workers and for counsellors. Is there need of 
thorough thinking about fundamental social prob- 
lems; the Society of Jesus can furnish the scholars 
that are needed and set them free for their intensive 
work. 

In the crypt of the old Carmdite Convent in Paris, 
now the home of the Catholic Institute, there are two 
objects which are of special interest to successive 
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generations of students. One is the high wooden cross 
which Pere Lacordaire used in his ascetic discipline 
the other is the tomb of Father Ozanam, the founder 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul.^^ Lacordaire 
was one of the greatest preachers in an age of great 
preachers and was especially famous for his sermons 
on the passion of our Lord. In his preparation for 
these sermons he made use of the cross, hanging sus- 
pended upon it for hours at a time that he might 
learn in his own person how it felt to be crucified and 
become able to interpret to others the sufferings of 
Christ. Father Ozanam on the other hand was prac- 
tical in his aims and objective in his attitude. It 
was his one purpose in life to mobilize the unused re- 
sources of the Catholic laity for the work of minister- 
ing to the needy and the suffering. In honor of 
St. Vincent de Paul he organized the great society 
which now has its ramifications in every land and 
which everywhere is rendering a beneficent service. 

In these two personalities we have typified two 
contrasted types of Catholic piety : the contemplative 
and the active. The former has had its chief devel- 
opment in Eastern Catholicism, the latter in the 
Catholicism of the West. 

27 Lacordaire, Jean-Baptiste-Henri-Dominique, a French abb6 
who lived from 1802 to 1861. 

28 Ozanam, Antoine-Fr6d6ric, who lived from 1813 to 1853. 
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Roman Catholicism differs from other forms of Catholi- 
cism partly in its excluswe and uncompromising character, 
partly in the extent to which it identifies the church with a 
single legal institution* This institution has its centre at 
Rome, its head in the Pope, and its agency of control in a 
world-wide organisation touching life at every point and 
functioning through many thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women who, freed from all family ties by 
the acceptance of the celibate life, can he used by the church 
forAts missionary work* Rome shares with the Orthodox 
the acceptance of the seven ecumenical councils, of the seven 
sacraments, of the priestly view of the ministry, and of the 
division between the secular and the religious life* It dif- 
fers from Orthodoxy in the central place which it gives to 
the Pope and in the extent to which it employs legal cate- 
gories in its doctrine of supererogatory merit* No other 
church has attempted over so long a period and in such de- 
tail to exercise control over the details of. Christian life and 
faith* ^ . " 

Roman Catholics justify the acceptance of this claim, 
so perplexing to Protestants, by the fact that the majority 
of mankind not only needs authority but desires by the 
distinction between the disciplinary authority of tJie church, 
which is provisional only and may change as circumstances 
al ter, a nd its doctrinal authority, which is exercised rarely; 
nSut above all by ike fact that there is no higher form of the 
exercise of freedom than its voluntary surrender to a 
greater good* Such greater good they believe the Catholic 
Church in its Roman form to he* 



1. The RoidAH Chttkch in Its Ideai. and rs 
History^ 


From this general description of Catholic piety we 
turn to a consideration of the differences which sepa- 
rate Catholics from one another. And here the out- 
standing difference is between those Catholics who 
recognize the primacy of Rome and all others. In- 
deed so large is the place held by Rome in the Catho- 
lic world that for many Protestants the two are iden- 
tical. Who says Catholic says Roman. The spacious 
world inhabited by the Orthodox, the elaborate ritual 
of its service, and the ethereal beauty of its music; 
the mystic devotion of the Russian monk, and the 
simple piety of the Serbian peasant : these are all to 
most of us an unknown country. 

But wherever we turn we meet Rome. Here at 
least is a church which not only in the extent of its 
claim but in the ubiquity of its presence deserves the 
name Catholic. Wherever the Protestant erects his 
church, he finds a Roman church across the way. 
Into whatever distant land the Protestant missionary 
may penetrate, he finds a Roman priest carrying on 
his work by his side. 

The difficulty that he feels whenever he tomihes 
Catholic piety he experiences with the RcHnan fonn 

i Hie substance of this chapter is tahen, with the x)CTmission of 
the publishers^ from my former book, ImperialisUc J^Ugkm aad 
the Religion of JOemoerctcg (New York^ 1923), which is now out 
of print* 
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of it in intensive degree. For here he is dealing with 
a church with a long history that numbers among its 
ministers scholars of the first rank. Superstitions 
that might be pardoned in simple people become in- 
tolerable when imposed upon a cultivated modernist 
by men who have had university training. Most of 
all the Protestant is repelled by the Homan claim to 
universal donainion. Imperialism in the state he can 
understand, even if as a good democrat he may feel 
constrained to resist it; but imperialism in region 
seems to him a contradiction in terms. And Rome is 
above all things an example of imperialism in re- 
ligion. 

It is no doubt true that we cannot without quali- 
fication identify Homan Catholicism with imperial- 
ism. The Church of Rome is a majestic edifice which 
has been long in building. Many different kinds of 
material have gone into' its making. The influence of 
primitive Christianity is found side by side with 
Greek philosophy; the mystical sacramentalism of 
the Eastern cults, with the legalism of Home and 
of the Germanic invaders. The asceticism of the her- 
mit and the rapture of the saint have made their 
contribution, but also the acute intelligence of the 
schoolman and the savoir fmre of the man of the 
world. Many different kinds of temperament have 
found shelter under the Homan roof and find shelter 
there today ; and among them, as we shall see later, 
are men whose sympathies are dmnocratic, not to say 
individualistic. But whatever dse the Roman 'Church 
may be, it is meet distiiKstively an imperialistic 
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church, showing the characteristics and appealing to 
the motives which characterize imperialism every- 
where.® 

When we say that the Roman Church is an im- 
perialistic church we mean two things. We mean, in 
the first place, that it claims final authority in the 
field of religion. We mean, in the second place, that 
this authority is world-wide in its range, extending 
not only to aU men but to all parts of the life of man. 
There is no individual of all earth’s teeming millions 
to whom the Church of Rome is not conscious of a 
God-given mission. There is no phase of man’s many- 
sided activity — ^intellectual, emotional, practical — on 
which it is not conscious of having an authoritative 
word to say. 

It is all the more important therefore that we 
should remember the caution with which we began 
our study of Catholic piety and for the moment for- 
getting our prejudices, however justifiable they may 
seem to us to be, try to live ourselves into the world 
of our Roman Catholic fellow-Christians and see the 
great church to which they belong with their eyes. 

% The Church as Mediator Betwbek God 

AHD MaH 

Many centuries ago a remarkable meeting took 
place at Canossa.® It was an interview betw^n an 
emperor and a pope. The emperor was the most 

^ Cf, Ww Adams^ ImpericiUstic ReUgum amd tke 

of Democracy (New York, 1^), pp. 27 seg, 

» JamiaTy 2^27, ^077. 
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notable prince in Europe — a potentate who held a 
position of unexampled dignity and power. But he 
came to Canossa as a suppliant in penitential garb to 
prostrate himseK before a minister of religion and 
beg his forgiveness and absolution. It was not force 
of arms alone which brought him there, but some in- 
tangible power of the Spirit. To understand the 
genius of Roman rehgion we must study this power, 
and learn what it meant both to him who exercised it 
and to him upon whom it was exercised. 

It meets us first of all in the claim of the church to 
be the authentic spokesman for God. In contrast to 
other forms of Catholicism, that of Rome is exclusive. 
It professes to be the only true mediator between a 
man and his God. To the fisherman of Galilee, so 
Romanists believe, Christ committed the responsibil- 
ity for the leadership of his church, a responsibility 
transmitted to his successors in unbroken sequence. 
To the Roman Catholic to be a Christian means to 
recognize the primacy of Peter and to act accord- 
ingly. 

The nature of this primacy and the means through 
which it is exercised have been progressively defined 
in the course of history. The definition was com- 
pleted by the Vatican Council in 1870 through the 
adoption of the dogma of papal infallibility, or in 
other words the dogma that when the Pope speaks 
ex cathedra, that is as the head of an ecumenical 
council called for the purpose of deciding a point 
of faith, or morals, he speaks infallibly. Hence Rome 
can recognize no equal and will tolerate no rival. It 


w 
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and it alone knows who and what God is and can 
point out the acceptable way of worshipping him. 

Roman Catholics do not deny that even apart from 
the church, man can attain some knowledge of God. 
The church teaches that there is something in the 
Deity which is akin to man, and hence can be appre- 
hended by reason. This side of God’s being is re- 
vealed in the orderly processes of nature, and may be 
defined in terms which have their analogies in our 
own experience, terms like wisdom, goodness, right- 
eousness, justice. But this knowledge, owing to our 
sinfulness and ignorance, is imperfect — ^and even if 
complete would be insufficient for salvation. The 
church accepts this natural revelation, endorses and 
purifies it, but its peculiar function is to tdl us some- 
thing additional about God. It is custodian of a su^ 
pematural revelation which is wholly imattainable 
apart from its aid. 

This higher and supernatural revelation the church 
has formulated in certain dogmas such as the Trin- 
ity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. These dog- 
mas contain mysteries which neither human language 
can describe, nor human thought conceive. Yet in 
order to be saved, the believer must accept them as 
true in the form in which the church presents than. 
Some Catholic theologians have maintained that after 
these doctrines have been accepted in simple faith, 
reason may find a meaning in them. Some saints have 
been persuaded that in the mystical experience this 
inner meaning has been revealed to them. But nnst 
devout Catholics have been convinced that they re- 
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main mysteries after revelation as before. They are 
to be believed as a part of the single act of faith by 
which a Catholic accepts the voice of the church as 
the voice of God.'^ The one sin which for the Catho- 
lic admits of no forgiveness is unbelief, and unbelief 
means unwillingness to accept at its full value and 
in the sense that the church intends, whatever its 
authorized representatives may teach. 

Newman’s testimony on this point is iUuminating. 
It occurs in the passage in the Apologia^ in which he 
describes his mental attitude after he had made the 
act of submission: 

'Teople say that the doctrine of transubstantiation is 
difficult to believe; I did not believe the doctrine till I was a 
Catholic. I had no difficulty in believing 'it as soon as I be- 
lieved that the Catholic Roman Church was the oracle of 
God, and that she had declared this doctrine to be part of 
the original revelation. It is difficult, impossible, to imagine, 
I grant; — ^but how is it difficult to believe? Yet Macaulay 
thought it so difficult to believe, that he had need of a be- 
liever in it of talents as eminent as Sir Thomas More, before 
he could bring himself to conceive that the Catholics of an 
enlightened age could resist ‘the overwhelming force of the 
argument against it/ ‘Sir Thomas More,’ he says, ‘is one of 
the choice specimens of wisdom and virtue ; and the doctrine 
of transubstantiation is a kind of proof charge. A faith 
which stands that test, will stand any test.’ But for myself, 
I cannot indeed prove it, I cannot tell how it is; but I say, 
‘Why should it not be? What’s to hinder it? What do I 
know of substance or matter? just as much as the greatest 

The difference between the two attitudes may be represented 
by the two contrasted formulae. Credo \it mtelUgam and Credo 
quia impossible est, which may be rendered respectively: ‘U make 
the act of submission, because that is the condition of imder stand- 
ing”; make the act of submission, because it is of the very na- 
ture of faith to accept that whidb to the natural reason is in- 
credible.” 
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philosophers^ and that is nothing at all. So much is this the 
case^ — Newman goes on — 'that there is a rising school of 
philosophy now^ w-hich considers phenomena to constitute 
the whole of our knowledge in physics. The Catholic doc- 
trine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say that the phe- 
nomena go; on the contrary, it says that they remain; nor 
does it say that the same phenomena are in several places at 
once. It deals with what no one on earth knows anything 
about, the material substances themselves. And, in like man- 
ner, of that majestic Article of the Anglican as well as of the 
Catholic creed, — ^the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. What 
do I know of the Essence of the Divine Being? I know that 
my abstract idea of three is simply incompatible with my 
idea of one ; but when I come to the question of concrete fact 
I have no means of proving that there is not a sense in which 
one and three can equally be predicated of the Incommu- 
nicable God.’ ” ^ 

In these words scepticism is raised to the dignity of 
a religious virtue. 

It may well be asked. How does this help us? 
What will it profit us to possess the revelation of the 
transcendent God, if even after the church has put 
us in possession of it, it conveys to our mind no defi- 
nite and intelligible meaning? The Catholic answers 
that God has other ways of imparting himself than 
through the mind. He is a God of action ; and that 
action has taken the form of a series of redemptive 
deeds which have for their purpose man’s salvation. 
These deeds are in their own nature unintdligifale. 
They are miracles, and as such unpredictable. But 
these miracles are not isolated and unrelated phdr 
nomena. They have succeeded one another in a reg- 
ular historic succession, and culminated in the cr^- 
tion of an institution which makes possible the <K>n- 
® Apolo^ pro Vitd 8ud (London, 1890), pp. 289 
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tact ■with God which the soul craves. This contact is 
mediated through a series of miraculous acts called 
sacraments. In the sacrament the divine grace lays 
hold of man and transforms him from a child of na- 
ture into a being truly supernatural. The centre of 
these miraculous redemptive acts is the Mass, and all 
the other sacraments are to be understood either as 
preparations for it, or as a means of carrying fur- 
ther forward the divine work which it has begun. In 
the Mass the transcendent miracle of transubstan- 
tiation ■takes place — a miracle ■through which the be- 
liever is enabled to feed upon ■the very body and 
blood of his Sa^dor; and what is more wonderful 
still, the divine sacrifice on Calvary is re-presented 
in bloodless form, and so new merit is created which 
becomes available for the needs of new generations 
of sinners. 

Clearly, then, nothing is more important to the 
devout Catholic than faithful attendance upon this 
central rite of his religion. Here in a very true and 
literal way he meets God face to face. Here in his 
own personal life he experiences miracle. “I felt in- 
stinctively,” once said TjrreU in an illuminating pas- 
sage which describes an experience of his pre-Catho- 
lic days, “what I, long afterwards, understood clearly, 
namdy: that the difference between an altar and a 
communion table, was infinite.” ® 

About this central act of the Catholic worship, aa 
we have seen, there gather a mul^titude of lesser acts 

* Petr«i M. D., Autobiography <md Life of George Tyrrell (Lob- 
doB, 1912), Vol I, p. 98. 
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recognized by the church and carried on with its 
approval. That only is true worship in the sense in 
which the devout Catholic understands that term, 
which the church has endorsed and which it can con- 
trol. 

S. The Church as Regulator oe Beeiee 

Such being the God whom the Catholic worships, 
and such the manner in which his worship is per- 
formed, we must next ask how the believer is prepared 
to worship acceptably. This leads us to consider the 
function of the church as a teacher of religion — 
function scarcely less important than that of worship 
itself. 

So far as theory is concerned, the position of 
Rome is simple. The ecclesia docens claims aU educa- 
tion for its field. It makes itself responsible for what 
its members think all along the line. They are al- 
lowed to read only 'what it prescribes. They are 
expected to study only where it permits. There is no 
phase of human experience, no department of human 
research to which in theory at least this principle 
does not apply. Every phase of contemporary activ- 
ity, whether it be economic, political, or social, falls 
within the purview of the church. The encyclicals of 
the popes would furnish material- for the reconstruc- 
tion of contemporary history, and the papal syllabus 
of errors would serve as a convenient introduction to 
the study of contemporary philosophy. Whai one 
realizes how elusive is human thought, how deep- 
seated human curiosity, this claim to bring every 
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thought into captivity to the obedience of Rome be- 
comes magnificent in its audacity. 

Nor does the theory remain merely a theory. It is 
carried out in great detail through an elaborate ma- 
chinery. This consists in part of institutions main- 
tained and controlled by the church. These institu- 
tions begin with the parochial school, and continue to 
the university. In these institutions the child’s course 
of study is prescribed from his earliest years, and 
carried on through his period of professional study. 
But apart from its own schools, the church has agen- 
cies by which it attempts to control the thought-life 
of the Catholic even when he is educated in secular 
institutions. The Index of prohibited books is one 
cog in this complicated machine. Some years ago 
Henri Lasserre, a devout French Catholic, was cured 
of a serious disease by the Virgin of Lourdes. In 
gratitude for this signal mercy he conceived the plan 
of making a translation of the four Gospels into 
modem French, so that the story of the great healer 
might be made accessible to the multitudes of his 
fdlow-Catholics in France who were ignorant of it. 
The translation was made and approved by the 
church; it had a success beyond the author’s hope. 
Multitude of French Catholics began to read the 
Gospds in Lasserre’s rendering. The authorities were 
alarmed. They did not know whereto this thing 
might grow. The imprimatur was withdrawn. Las- 
serre’s book appeared upon the Index, and its copies 
disappeared from the bookstores of France. 

If the church esercis^ such strict control over 
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the reading of the ordinary Roman CathoKc, it ap- 
plies a very different standard to those whom it has 
set apart for its ministry. When the candidate has 
been sufficiently tested and his grounding in the faith 
has been secured beyond a doubt, there is no branch 
of human knowledge which is not open to him. For 
the church has work to be done in the world of mea, 
and for this its servants must know men, and the 
thoughts of men. In no modem schools is specializa- 
tion carried further than in the schools of Rome ; for 
no form of practical work, save possibly that of the 
Great General Staff alone, are men so thoroughly 
prepared. Time counts for nothing in this prepara- 
tion. It may take five years, it may take twenty, to 
sharpen tiie tool for its uses. An English gentleman 
who was converted late in life and became a mission- 
ary of the Society of Jesus to the Dyaks of Borneo, 
was required to spend tihree years in mastering the 
Latin tongue as a spoken language, before the prep- 
aration for his special work began.’’ In London the 
Church of Rome maintains a bureau of information 
on all Protestant social movements. A settlement 
worker in Edinburgh who visited the Director found 
him more completely and accuratdy informed as to 
the present state of social thinking and activily 
among Protestants than he was himself.® 

^ The complete training of a Jesuit, who is admitted to the timer 
circle of the Society, requires nineteen years, 

® In Vannes, a suburb of Paris, there is an Institute of Social Be- 
search known as Action Populaire, which commands the full time 
service of nineteen Jesuit fathers. On the institntimK of researdi 
in sudi as the Biblical Institute, the Archeological Institute 

etc., efr WWd 9 .ms, Michael, The CathoUa Church ia Action^ (New 
York, pp. 34 eeg. 
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This high degree of specialization is made possible 
because of the church’s requirement of the celibacy 
of the clergy. Free from the care of wife and child, 
the priest can go where he is sent, stay as long as he 
is needed, and give all the time that is required for 
the performance of any specific task. A further help 
in the training of specialized workers is furnished by 
the religious orders, which, as we have seen, are so- 
cieties of selected persons banded together under a 
definite rule of life, and set apart for special tasks of 
service. Among these services, education has always 
taken a foremost place. Many of the great scholars 
of the Catholic Church have been monks. In the sixth 
century Benedict of Nursia made study a part of 
his rule. In the thirteenth century Dominicans and 
Franciscans contended for mastery of the field of 
learning. In the sixteenth century came Ignatius 
Loyola and the Society of Jesus. Today it is still 
true that the schools of Roman Catholicism are 
largely conducted by the orders. 

4. The Chubch as Director op Conscience 

So amazing a claim — ^a claim to control not simply 
the actions of men, but their very thoughts — must 
encounter serious opposition. Before the mind can 
be mastered, the will must be subdued. For this the 
church has devised an elaborate discipline. For the 
ordinary Christian this is exercised through penance 
and the confessional; for the more heroic and excep- 
tional spirits, through the rules of the different or- 
ders. 
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The penitential system of the Roman Catholic 
Church is one of the most extraordinary instruments 
that the ingenuity of man has ever invented. That it 
should not only have been conceived but put into 
practice on so large a scale is one of the marvels of 
history. By this device the church attempts to reach 
each individual of all its millmns, keep in touch, not 
only with his acts, but with his thoughts and desires, 
and prescribe what it wishes him to do under condi- 
tions which give the best promise of success. Rome is 
not the only church which has tried to exercise such 
control, but it is the only one that has even measur- 
ably succeeded. An intelligent Russian was once re- 
quested to explain the penitential discipline of the 
Orthodox Church. “How far,” he was asked, “does 
your theory agree with that of Rome?” “Ourftheory,” 
he said, “is substantially the same as that of Rome 
— ^but,” and here a genial snule overspread his face, 
“our priests are very good-natured.” It is the story 
of a great part of historic religion — the story of a 
great claim nullified by the practice of those who 
make it. But in Rome, at least among many priests, 
this claim to discipline the individual is taken seri- 
ously, and the confessional is a part of living re- 
ligion. 

A prominent American layman once attended a 
mission at the Church of the Paulist Fathers in New 
York City. He was amazed at what he saw. At five 
o’clock in the morning, while the city was still dark, 
the church was crowded with men. “Why can we not 
do this,” he asked, “in our Protestant church^?” 
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The answer is simple. Give the minister the power 
the priest claims and persuade the people that he 
really possesses it, and you can crowd your churches 
with worshippers at any hour. For the power that 
filled the church was the power of the confessional, 
and the power of the confessional is the power to 
remit or to reduce the temporal penalty of sin, both 
in this life and in that which is to come.® 

I am well aware that this power, as defined by 
Catholic theologians, is confined within exact limits, 
and is not open to the attacks often made agaiust it 
by ignorant Protestant controversialists. It is not 
the power to forgive sins. That belongs to God alone. 
Still less is it the power to permit sin. It is the power, 
after appropriate confession and repentance, to remit 
a part or aU of the temporal punishment of sin, by 
substituting a less disagreeable equivalent. Cathohc 
theology distinguishes a double penalty for sin: — 
the eternal penalty, which is the loss of the soul; the 
temporal penalty through which the soul is purified 
either in this life, or in purgatory. The latter con- 
sists of suffering, both of body and mind, and may 
include every torment which can be conceived by the 
imagination. God alone can remit the eternal pen- 
alty of sin. But the church has had committed to it 
the power of dispensing with its temporal punish- 
ment. When one reads the lurid pages of Dante’s 

* I do not overlook the fact that the disciplinary function of the 
Confession^ is only one phase of its influence. To many who use 
it, it supplies a felt need for direction and counsel, of which they 
would gladly avail themselves even if the practice of confeMinn i 
were not required. 
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Purgatorio and realizes that what is there described 
is beheved by multitudes of Catholics to be actually 
happening to countless human beings, among whom 
their friends or relatives naay be included; when, on 
the other hand, one considers how easy are the sub- 
stitutes which the church provides — a. pilgrimage, 
the saying of certain prayers, attendance at certain 
services, and the like — ^it is not strange that the ap- 
peal to weak human nature shoiild be strong, or that 
the priests who make it should widd an extraordi- 
nary power 

But this purely negative control, which appeals to 
the sense of fear and of gain, would never of itself 
explain the power of Rome, or account for its con- 
tinuing influence* There are nobler natures who can- 
not be thus controlled, and for them the church has 
another and a higher message. Its appeal is not to 
the fear of purgatory, but to the love of heaven. And 
not the distant heaven simply which will come by 
and by, but the heaven which may open in the devout 
soul at any moment. When that moment comes, 
earth’s enticements are forgotten, and the spirit 
stands face to face with its God in ecstasy indescrib- 
able. 

There is, to be sure, a price to be paid. To enjoy 
this communion — ^the goal of the great mystics and 
saints of all ages — the body must be disciplined, tibe 
desires chastened, the human will brought into sub- 
jection to the will of God. This discipline requires 

10 0/. Healer, Friedrich, Der KathoUs^smm (MSmriiezi, 1^), 
pp. 269-m. 
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sacrifices far more rigorous than the church asks of 
ordinary believers. It must continue through long 
years. It may lead through darkness and doubt. It 
may involve the loss of human companionship, and 
even — for a time — of the sense of the divine pres- 
ence. But in the end it will bring its reward. Great- 
est of aU the gifts the church has to give is the 
knowledge of the path that will lead the ardent spirit 
to this goal. That path the church has marked out 
in the rules of the different orders which have for 
their aim the cultivation of the higher life. 


6. The Chttbch as Coneraternitt of Service 

And when the discipline is complete, what then? 
When the Roman Church has trained its converts — 
both the higher and the lower — ^what will it do with 
them? It will put them to the two main uses for 
which they have been trained. It will use them in a 
fellowship of service. It wxU make them agents of its 
propaganda. 

No account of the Roman Catholic Church can be 
complete which does not emphasize the fact that it 
regards its converts as members of a confraternity of 
service. Moral theology is one of the three great 
branches of Catholic theology, and good works fill 
an even larger place than dogma in the creed. But 
the works, like the doctrines, are rigidly prescribed, 
and both alike acquire their significance because of 
the setting in which the church places them. 

The good works which the church prescribes are 
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of two kinds, corresponding to the distinction which 
we have already made between ceremonial and eth- 
ical religion. In part they consist of the regular per- 
formance of the ritual of religion, including in this 
a number of acts of worship and devotion which have 
no immediate connection with the formal services of 
the church; in part they consist of acts of kindliness 
and goodwill to one’s fellowmen. Charity has in the 
past played a great role in Catholic piety, and the 
giving of alms has been regarded as a good work in 
itself, irrespective of its effect upon the recipient. 
Catholics have planted their hospitals and their or- 
phanages all over the world, but in the main they 
have confined their ministry either to their own mem- 
bers or to those whom they hoped to win for the 
church. Recently, however. Catholic ethics has been 
giving more attention to man’s wider social relation- 
ships, and the economic and political questions raised 
by modern industry are being carefully studied by 
Catholic scholars. The conservative attitude taken 
by earlier Catholic pronouncements toward the exist- 
ing social order is giving place to a more sympathetic 
and discriminating judgment.^^ So much is this the 
case that a certain journalist in the United States, 
whose interest in the current news is more in evidence 
than his knowledge of history, has prophesied that it 
would be the Catholic rather than the Protestant 
Church which would become the champion of the 

Intelligent Homan CJatholics frequently date tbe b^iuning of 
this change from the well-known Encyclical of Eeo X 1 II» 
Novarwm, 18 & 1 , In this Encyclical Leo was recalling the modem 
church to a conception of the church’s mission already expressed by 
Aquinas. 
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masses, and the foremost leader in the reform of the 
present social system. 

How far this will prove to he the case, the future 
must reveal. But those who entertain rosy hopes of 
this kind will do well to remember that the test by 
which the church judges all good works, whether in 
the ceremonial or the ethical sphere, is that they 
must be such as it prescribes and such as will en- 
hance its power. If it must choose between the cere- 
monial and the ethical side of religion, the ceremonial 
will come first. This does not mean that the per- 
formance of ceremonial acts alone is sufficient apart 
from inward sincerity, but that a man’s attitude to- 
wards the ordinances of the church will be the surest 
test of his spiritual state. However often and how- 
ever far a man may fall below the church’s ethical 
requirements, if he retains his connection with the 
church and continues his attendance upon the sacra- 
ment, he has access to a divine resource not available 
for other men. But if he breaks with the church he 
throws this hdp away.“ 

To be faithful in the performance of one’s re- 
ligious duties, then, and to deal justly and kindly 
with one’s neighbor is to fulfil Rome’s ethical re- 
quirement for the ordinary Christian. But for the 
exceptional spirit the church has something at once 
more exacting and the more rewarding. It summons 
him to the great task of winning for the church the 

^This was the excuse given by a Roman Catholic priest to a 
friend of min^ a neighboring Protestant minister, for failing to 
discipline one of his parishioners who was responsible for main- 
taining a particularly demoralizing saloon which was corrupting 
the boys of the community. 
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entire world. For him service becomes propaganda. 

This lies in the genius of imperialistic rdigion. To 
one who holds the Catholic faith, there can be no 
service comparable to winning one’s fdlowmen to 
the allegiance of Mother Church. The more intdli- 
gent one is, the more clearly one will see this; the 
more unselfish he is, the more keenly he will fed it. 
When, after long wandering, Newman found his way 
to Rome at last, it was, he says, like coming into port 
after long tossing on the open sea. A generous spirit 
would sacrifice all that he has to share such an experi- 
ence with others. 

It is only against this background that we can 
understand the ethics of the Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda. It is the ethics of militant imperialism every- 
where — ^the ethics of war, not of peace, though for 
the Roman, as for most other imperialists, the ulti- 
mate goal is a peace that shall know no end. This 
consciousness of a divine commission to dominate at 
all costs explains the puzzling and unlovdy features 
of much Catholic apologetic, its lack of frankness, its 
willingness to yidd all for the one thing necessary. 
This explains, too, the ruthless attitude toward irrec- 
oncilable opponents — ^the Index, the inquisition, and 
the stake. This explains finally the daborate ma- 
chinery through which missionaries are trained mid 
marshalled — ^the Congregation of the Propaganda 
and the Society of Jesus. They are llie tools which 
Rome uses in pursuit of its one suprraare end, the 
world-wide triumph of that church whose victory is 
identified with the will of God. 
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6. How THE Intelligent Roman Catholic 
Justifies His Submission 

It is in the light of this picture of many-sided 
activity that we must understand the appeal which 
the Roman Catholic Church makes to the intelligent 
among our contemporaries. Nothing perplexes the 
average Protestant more than the character of the 
converts Rome is winning. They are not men of 
narrow outlook or limited experience only. They in- 
clude some of the most earnest and devoted spirits of 
our day — poets like Alfred Noyes, “ journalists like 
Arnold Lunn/^ preachers like William Orchard.^® 
They are men of the most widely different back- 
ground and interest who have found themselves drawn 
by some irresistible attraction to the church which 
claims to be the mother of us all. The simple trust 
of the Irish maidservant or of the Italian peasant 
one can understand, but w'hat shall one say of a 
thinker like Baron von Hiigd, a personality whom 
many .competent students of religion regard as the 
most creative intellect of our time.'* What can he 
find in the Roman Church to satisfy him^^ How can 
he reconcile himself to the sacrifice the churijh de- 
mands of him — the sacrifice of private judgment; 
the loss of fdlowship ;^he toleration of superstition, 
often of downright^bm^rality? 

The Baron has himself given us the answer in his 

Th^ Unknown God (New Yorlj^ 1934). 

^*Now I See (New Yorls^ 1933). 

Orchard, W. ’E.^rom Faith to Faith (London, 1933). 
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•writings.^® I shall not attempt here to summarize it. 
But it may be possible to state iu a few words some 
of the ways in which those of oiu* thoughtful con- 
temporaries who have made the act of submission 
which Rome requires justify what they have done. 

One source of help in the ease of intellectual diffi- 
culty is furnished by the distinction between the 
disciplinary power of the church and its responsibil- 
ity for the definition of dogma. Infallibility indeed 
the church claims, and this of the most uncompro- 
mising character, but only for the greatest matters 
and under the most extraordinary safeguards. Most 
of the church’s teaching, even on doctrinal matters, 
is of a prudential character and admits of later in- 
terpretation, supplement, and correction. That cor- 
rection will not indeed alter its essential character, 
but it may put it in a new setting and remove the 
impression of contradicting science which in its pres- 
ent formulation it may possess. When an opinion or 
a book has been condenmed, it is always possible for 
the author to hope that when his true meaning has 
been more exactly explained some later decision wiU 
show that it is not inconsistent with sound Catholic 
teaching. Tn the meantime as a good Catholic it is 
his duty to acquiesce in the present decision. What 
in his heart he may hope aq(| bdieve concerns him- 
self alone. What he may saji ai^ do concerns ail the 
faithful. 

Much too must be conceded to the weakn^ of 

16 Estayi and Addresses on the Philosophy of BeUpion, esp. VoL 
I, pp. 227-29^ «nd VoL II, pp. 243-263 (New Yor^ 1921 and 1926^ 
respectivelv). ||[| 
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human nature. Thoughtful Catholics see more clearly 
than most Protestants how limited is the vision of 
the best of us, how much- we depend for our appre- 
hension of the simplest truths upon symbol and pic- 
ture. Hie superstition he sees all about him does 
not trouble the Catholic, for he knows that it is only 
a cruder example of a weakness of which he is con- 
scious in himself. As man’s body is formed of the 
stuff of which rocks and trees are made, yet God has 
breathed into it the breath of life; so ways of think- 
ing that are naive and childlike may bring us into 
touch with divine reality. So in his use of the simple 
means the church provides — ^the crucifix, the rosary, 
the sign of the Cross — he does what the simplest 
peasant or the youngest child can do, and so doing 
realizes, as many Protestants fail to do, the essential 
brotherhood of man.^’^ 

But it is not by way of concession and limitation 
only, or even chiefly, that the church eases the way of 
the thoughtful Homan Catholic. There is something 
in the very conception of the Catholic Church that 
satisfies a deep need in his soul. If God is really such 
as Christ has taught ns to expect, he must have made 
place in his world for something like the Church of 
Home, a single institution covering the whole of life, 
adequate to every need, leaving nothing to chance, 
and furnished with the authority that is needed to fit 

Baron von Hiigel has told us that his director, while approv- 
ing his practice of spending most of his time during his hours of 
devotion in the prayer of quiet^ advised him to use the rosary sev- 
eral times each day in order to be reminded of 1^ kinship with 
simple folk who found this primitive method of helpful. 
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it for its task. Such a comprehensive instrument of 
the divine purpose he sees in Rome, and only in 
Rome. It was Rome’s answer to the need, already 
there, for some incarnation in fact of the immanent 
idea that made of Father Hecker, friend of Emerson 
and of Aldrich, a New Englander of the New Eng- 
landers, trained in the transcendental philosophy of 
Concord, the founder and the first Superior of the 
Paulist Fathers.^® 

Rome appeals to the thoughtful Catholic furthmr 
because it gives him something to do. “How is it,” 
I once asked a cultivated Englishman, inspector in 
one of the minor services of the London County 
Council, “that you are content with a post that offers 
you so little public •recognition?” “It is because of 
the larger whole of which my work* is a part” was 
the answer. “There may be little publicity to what 
I do, but I have the satisfaction of knowing that if 
it is challenged I have the City of London at my 
back.” It is in this spirit that the thoughtful Roman 
Catholic takes up his work. Unobtrusive though it 
may seem, it is part of a larger whole and if it is 
challenged he has the whole church on which to rely 
for support. This explains the satisfaction which 
the student of canon law takes in his comparison of 
precedents. It is not of the past he is thinking but 
of the p^nt, and of the future ; and if by good for- 
tune the right solution of some knotty problem is 
found and ihe needed gap is filled, he has the satis- 
faction of thinking that into the eternal temple, 

18 EUiott, Walter, TU Life of father Hecher (New Yorl^ 1894). 
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wlich is God’s Church, this stone of his quarr3ring 
has been fitted. In such a task time counts for little. 
All the ages are at the disposal of the church. “When 
do you expect the work to be finished?” I once asked 
Cardinal Gasquet, the octogenarian editor of the 
new edition of the Vvlgaie, as he was showing me 
the first volume of that monumental work. “Oh,” he 
said, “who knows? Perhaps in a hundred years. What 
does it matter?” 

What does it matter incfeed, when one is building 
for eternity- And if it be said that the price in the 
limitation of life’s normal contacts is too high to pay, 
the answer is that the surrender is only for the time 
and on the surface. Por all his separation from his 
Protestant fellow-Christians, the thoughtful Catho- 
lic knows that in God’s sight they too are children 
dear in his heart. In them, too, he sees God’s Spirit 
at work and confidently expects that the barriers 
which now separate him from them wiU one day be 
removed. So in his thought he makes place for tbenn 
in the church invisible, which is to be the church 
triumphant. 
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Orthodox Christianity differs from Roman Christianity 
partly in its greater emphasis upon the permanent and un^- 
changing elements in Christianity, partly in its more opti- 
mistic and tolerant character. The contrast appears most 
clearly in the differing conception of the monastic ideal. 
Orthodox monasticism is almost exclusively of the contem- 
plative sort. One looks in vain in Orthodoxy for any paral- 
lel to the Society of Jesus. Like the Lutherans among the 
Protestants the Orthodox are content to hear their witness 
through public worship and through saintly life, leaving to 
God the responsibility for radical social change. 

A further difference between Orthodoxy and Rome is the 
more friendly attitude which the Orthodox show toward 
Protestants. Unlike Rome, Orthodoxy finds no difficulty in 
co-operating with Protestants in the various forms of the 
ecumenical movement and has been an active participant in 
the World Conferences of Stockholm and of Lausanne. 

Other Catholic groups that need consideration are the 
Old Catholic Church which broke with Rome in 1870 on the 
issue of the Vatican dogma of infallibility and the Anglo- 
Catholic Party tn the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches. This Party, which owes its oHgin to the Trac- 
tartan Movement of the first third of the last century, main- 
tains that the Anglican Communion is Catholic in exactly the 
same sense in which the Orthodox Churches are Catholic, 
and the Old Catholic Church is Catholic; that in breaking 
with Rome it did not surrender its right to an integral place 
in the Church Catholic, but only protested against certain 
errors which had been introduced by Rome; that it consti- 
tutes therefore, with the Orthodox and Rome, one of the 
three great branches of the Church Catholic, with a right to 
the name every whit as good as the others. 



1. Where Orthodoxt Parts Compant with Home 

When one studies the issues on which East and 
West parted in the great schism which has divided 
the Christian Church for a thousand years they 
seem, measured by the magnitude of the event, of an 
inconceivable pettiness. A difference in the inter- 
pretation of the creed; whether the Spirit proceeded 
from the Father alone or from the Father and from 
the Son ; a dispute about precedence — ^what should be 
the exact relation between the Bishop of Home and 
his fellow-potentates whose seats were at Byzantium, 
at Alexandria, and at Antioch: such were the mat- 
ters in dispute. One is reminded of Gibbon’s sneer 
about the Council of Nicsea — how men fought for 
fifty years for an iota: whether Father and Son had 
the same nature or only a nature that was similar. 
So it is easy to think of the theologians as concerned 
for mint, sunise, and cmnmin, while the souls of men 
were perishing and the se6umless robe of Christ was 
rent. 

This saise of unreality in the issues which s^m 
vital to Orthodoxy is accentuated by the fact that 
the paths of the Orthodox and of the Frot^tant sd- 
dom meet. There is a geographical separation whidt 
makes understanding more than ordinanly difficult, 
and this spatial difficulty is accentuated by the fact 
that much of the contemporary litmrature of the 
Eastern Church is in a language to which few West- 

181 
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erners have access : modern Greek, the Slavic dialects, 
and Russian. It is only within the last few years and 
as a result of experiences presently to be described 
that the gulf which separates East and West has 
been spanned and points of contact established which 
make mutual understanding possible. 

No one who has made the transition and en- 
joyed the contact can resist the conviction that in 
Orthodoxy he has to do with a tjrpe of Catholicism 
which in significant, and not simply in technical and 
external ways, differs from the Catholicism of Rome. 
And when he tries to discover where the difference 
lies, the first thing which strikes him is the larger 
place given by Rome to the law and aU tliat goes 
with it. The Roman Church is to an extraordinary 
extent a legal church. Its theology is in the last 
analysis law; and its theologians, like their colleagues 
in the secular field, are not simply commentators but 
judges. Even the saint can win his right to the 
devotion of the faithful only through a process in 
which counsel argue the case on either side and the 
judge pronounces the verdict.^ Orthodoxy shares 
with Roman Catholicism the acceptance of tradition 
as an organ of divine revelation. It shares also a con- 
ception of the will which makes a place for human 
merit, but it differs from Rome in that it has de- 
veloped no agency for the interpretation of tradition 
that functions continuously and so makes possible 
the detailed guidance and discipline of the individ- 
ual. Unlike Rome it has no official organ through 

101 Thomas P., The Canonisation of Smuts (Dublin, 
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which its decisions can be enforced. In Orthodoxy 
authority, though real, is less defined. It is demo- 
cratic rather than imperialistic and it is expr^sed 
through the consensus of the faithful. 

This difference can be accounted for in part by 
the history that lies back of it. When Constantine 
was converted to Christianity he brought about a 
connection between church and state which has con- 
tinued in the ISast ever since; and when the break- 
up of the Roman Empire had deprived Bj^antium 
of its pristine importance as the acknowledged centre 
of the Empire, the dose connection between the 
church and the state which was its protector and 
sponsor was continued in the units into which the 
Empire was broken up. With the conversion to 
Christianity of new peoples, notably the Slavs, the 
centre of gravity shifted and Constantinople, while 
still having a pre-eminence of courtesy as the city of 
the ecumenical patriarch, no longer possessed its 
earlier authority. The region of which it was the 
natural head contained only a minority of the faith- 
ful. It was Russia, with its one hundred and twenty 
million people, and the Slavic states that were bound 
by ties of blood to Russia which became the centre 
of strength for Orthodoxy; and between Greek and 
Slavic Orthodoxy there developed a tension whidi 
has continued to this day. 

In the West on the other hand, the absmice of any 
strong secular power in Rome made the Pope the 
natural spokesman of Western Catholicism and its 
leader in its struggle with the Emperor for control 
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of Western civilization; and when in the West the 
break-up of the Empire into national states left the 
Pope with no single political rival with which to deal, 
he stiU maintained within each nation his claim to 
spiritual authority and control. 

So as the Catholicism of the West became more 
and more imperialistic, that of the East tended to 
become more democratic.^ Orthodoxy, as we have 
seen, is today, so far as its government is concerned, 
a group of autonomous national churches which find 
their bond of union not in any universally accepted 
code of law but in the acceptance of an unwritten 
tradition and the experience of a common piety. 

This close connection between the nation and the 
church was accentuated by the fact that with the 
coming of the Turk many of the older agencies of 
government were destroyed and the Greeks and Bui- 
gars, like the other oppressed peoples, found in their 
ecclesiastical head, metropolitan or patriarch as the 
case might be, their natural protector and the 
spokesman of their national self-consciousness. So 
Orthodox Christianity acquired a national character 
which has continued ever since and makes many sup- 
porters of the church from patriotic reasons who 
have little understanding of its teachings or sym- 
pathy with its practices. Many years ago I stood 
beside Mr. Kalapothakes, the minister of the Prot- 
estant Church in Athens, in the new building which 

^ This appears in the larger place given to lawmen, both in the 
tilery and in the practice of the church. In th^ry, laymen con- 
stitute the fourth order of the hierardiy. In practice some of the 
greatest Orthodox theologians have be«m laymen. 
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the congregation had erected for its worship. Point- 
ing to the eastern wall where the Nicene Creed was 
frescoed in the original Greek, he called my attention 
to the absence of the words “and from the Son” 
which meet us in the Western form of the Creed. 
“We are Protestants,” he said with pride, “But we 
are Greeks.” “What would happen,” I asked, “if 
you were to add the flioque?” “In twenty-four 
hours,” he answered, “not one stone of this building 
would remain upon another.” 

But all that we have thus far said has to do with 
the framework of the temple. Let us enter the doors 
and make the acquaintance of the worshippers. 

2. The Catholicism or the Orthodox Chttbches 

Some dozen years before the outbreak of the 
Great War I visited the Convent of Alexander Nev- 
sky in St. Petersburg. Among the monks, most of 
whom could speak only Russian, I was fortunate 
enough to discover one who could speak German; 
and from him I learned the story of his life. He was 
bom a Lutheran in the German-speaking provinces 
of Southern Russia, and when he grew up altered 
ilie army and in due course became an officer. Yet 
he was not at peace. There was something in him 
which army life did not satisfy, something which 
religion alone could supply. In the somewhat f cnmal 
and unemotional religion of his boyhood, he had 
not found it. So, like Newman before him, !m 
set <Hit on the quest of the tme churcdi. One after 
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another he tried the various forms of Christianity, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, only to discover at 
last that the^true church of which he had been in 
search was all the time at his door. In Orthodoxy he 
found that which satisfied his heart’s desire. Resign- 
ing his position in the army, he became a monk and 
in due time found his way to the Convent of Alex- 
ander Nevsky, where I met him. 

In his desire to share with others what he had 
found he wrote the story of his conversion and 
printed it both in Russian and in German in a book 
with the title How I Foimd the True Church? It is 
an orthodox parallel of Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua. Let me take it for my text in my endeavor to 
interpret the genius of Orthodox piety. 

Two things attracted this eager spirit to Ortho- 
doxy : one the fact that alone among all the churches 
it had preserved the tradition of primitive Chris- 
tianity unchanged; the other the fact that in its 
service it satisfied more than any other form of Chris- 
tianity man’s craving for beauty. 

These are indeed characteristics of Eastern Chris- 
tianity which must impress any thoughtful stu- 
dent. Of all forms of Christianity, the Orthodox is 
that which has not only changed least but which is 
most opposed to change. Where the faces of Roman 
and Protestant alike are turned forward. Orthodoxy 
is content to live in the changeless world of eternity. 
Secure in the possesion of the faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints, it is enough that it guard the 

3 Tideboeltl, Paul W%b ich die wdkte Kirche fond (St. Peters- 

1902 ). 
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trust committed to it against all admixture of error. 

If the jewel is precious, the setting is worthy of it. 
No church has developed the conduct of its service 
in such detail as the Orthodox. In none is the sym- 
bolism more elaborate and the manner of its pre- 
sentation more beautiful. Nowhere is the element of 
mystery which enters into all great religion so much 
in evidence. Nowhere do pictorial art and music so 
combine to suggest the glories of the celestial coun- 
try. 

It is difficult to describe the impression produced 
by the Eastern mass. One must witness it to appre- 
ciate it and one must go not in the spirit of the critic, 
but of the worshipper, to share the experience 
through which many of our fellow-Christians are 
helped to realize the presence of God. 

Among the experiences of my life which stand out 
with special clearness is a Sunday spent some years 
ago in the Balkans. Under the leadership of Bishop 
Irenae, the well-loved Bishop of Novi Sad, an open air 
Eucharist was to be celebrated in the Monastery of 
Kovil, some twenty miles from Novi Sad, the s^t 
of the episcopate. For days the people had been as- 
sembling — ^men, women, and little children coming, 
many of them, from distances of forty miles or more 
on foot or in their primitive peasant carts. About an 
open-air platform, upon which had been erected a 
simple iconostasis,^ tibe people gathered, SGsm ten 
thousand in number; and when cme locked at ti bei r 
fac^ as they mounted the platform ome to 

isa. 
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receive iihe consecrated elements or joined with the 
choir in the chants as the service moved to its ap- 
pointed climax, one realized the power of living re- 
ligion to bring solace to people facing hardships and 
poverty of the extremest kind. And when, the service 
over, ihe people gathered in little groups about the 
monastery to report to the Bishop of Ochrida what 
they had been doing in their brotherhoods to foster 
Bible study and keep the spirit of piety alive, one 
could no longer think of Orthodoxy as a type of 
religion that had had its day. 

That unforgettable service held under the open 
sky is typical of many experiences that have made 
Orthodoxy live for me — ^hours spent in unhurried 
conversation, as with some kindred spirit I have ex- 
plored the meaning of worship and we have shared 
each with the other what the discovery of the present 
God had meant to us; hours spent in the company 
of some worshipping congregation in Athens or in 
Constantinople where, on Palm Sunday or Good 
Friday, the glorious music of the Eastern mass has 
interpreted to a Western listener what the words 
spoken alone were powerless to convey. 

Both these characteristics of Orthodox piety — ^its 
changelessness and its love of the beautiful — ^have a 
common root: the mystical conception of religion.. 
Mysticism is timeless religion. It lives in the eternal. 
It is sesthetic religion as well ; for God, who is ever- 
lasting, is all-beautiful, and in the h^mony of his 
infinite perfection there is no alloy. In this world of 
chance and change nothing is perfect, nothing is 
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lasting- But with God all is complete, every desire 
is satisfied. And in the sacrament, contact is made 
between our imperfection and God’s perfection and 
the prayer is answered: “O Thou who changest not, 
abide with me.” 

Orthodox piety, I repeat, is mystical piety- But 
it is not the negative mysticism of the Far Fast, 
which has no place for human individuality, not even 
the mysticism of the great Spanish ascetics, St. 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross. It is the mysti- 
cism of the artist and of the poet, the mysticism of 
a Fra Angelico, of'a Raphael, of a Wordsworth; the 
joy that goes with the discovery that God is every- 
where present, and wherever present is satisfying. 

The Eastern liturgy has a tmiversal character. Its 
symbolism reaches out and takes in all life. As the 
priest, censer in hand, passes from icon to icon and 
from person to. person, recognizing each by an ap- 
propriate gesture, so the thought of the worshipper 
reaches out and takes in the whole world of nature 
and of man, the world which Christ redeemed, the 
man in whom he became incarnate ; and nothing any 
more seems common and unclean, since God through 
Christ has sanctified it all. 

This explains two further characteristics of Ortho- 
dox piety: its optimistic and its tolerant character. 

Orthodox piety is optimistic. It sees God every- 
where- This appears in the view taken of natore. 
It appears no less in the view taken of man. 

It appears in the view taken of natore. Rmne, 
with its l^al theology, draws a hard and fast line 
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between nature and the supernatural and reserves to 
the church, which is the guardian of supernatural 
religion, the power to make possible the transition 
through miracle. But to the Orthodox there is no 
such hard and fast line. The natural world no less 
than the church is God’s handiwork, and creation no 
less than redemption the work of grace. There is sin, 
no doubt, and man must repent. But repentance re- 
quires no such cumbrous machinery as Rome sup- 
plies. Let a man turn to God in his heart ; let a man 
come to the church with his prayer and all will be 
well. 

This optimistic attitude appears further in the 
view taken of man. The hard and fast line between 
priesthood and laity which is so characteristic of 
Rome is not drawn so sharply in the Orthodox 
Church. There is no doubt a difference between 
priest and people, but it is not so great as Rome 
would have us believe. Bishops to be sure must be 
celibate, but the ordinary clergy marry; and the 
laity, like the priests, have a part in the government 
of the church. In its theology too the laity have a 
large part to play. Many of the greatest theologians 
of the Orthodox have been laymen ; and to know the 
genius of its piety you must read not only the works 
of Father Bulgakoff ® and Professor Gloubokowsky,® 
but the stories of Tolstoi and the novels of Dostiev- 
sky. 

This difference appears in the character of East- 

^ Biilgakoff, Sergius, bead of the Russian Seminary in Paris. 

® Gloubokowsky, The Reverend Nicholas M., DJO., Emeritus 
Professor, Sofia, Bulgaria. 
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ern monasticism. It is, as we should expect, more 
contemplative, less active, than the monasticism of 
the West. There is no Eastern coxmterpart of the 
Society of Jesus. There is not even anything that 
corresponds to the Dominicans or the Franciscans. 
The Eastern monk is not a missionary. He does not 
go among the people, not at least unless lie is called 
as a bishop to the government of the church. He 
lives his life in the monastery in contemplation and 
prayer, for he knows that the God he worships will 
find his own way to bring help to his fellows who are 
in need. 

If the Eastern monk feels little responsibility for 
cultivating the piety of the layman, that does not 
mean that nothing is being done, only that when it 
is done the initiative comes from the layman him- 
self. Orthodoxy has been prolific in popular move- 
ments that have sprung up spontaneously wiihout 
the initiative of the clergy; and today when official 
religion is forbidden in Russia, it is through the 
spontaneous action of groups of men and women that 
vital religion is still kept alive. 

This readiness to use the services of laymen in 
religion is one of the hopeful features of Orthodox 
piety, one which in the critical days that lie ahead 
may have far-reaching consequences. One of the 
most striking features of the open-air mass at Kovil 
was the presence among the worshippers of litJle 
groups of laymen who in the Province of Ochrida 
had been meeting informally for Bible reading and 
prayer. When I heard the leaders of these groups 
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each in turn tell the story of the year’s experience 
I felt as though I were in some meeting of the Y. M. 
C. A. or some gathering of primitive Methodists. A 
rdigion that can set laymen studying the Bible and 
praying is a religion that is stiU very much alive. 

I have already touched in principle upon the last 
feature of Orthodox piety to which I shall make 
reference — ^its tolerant character. Of all non-Roman 
Catholics, the Orthodox find it easiest to understand 
Protestants and to have fellowship with them. One 
thing alone perplexes them, the intense activity of 
Protestants, their dissatisfaction with things as they 
are, their determination at all costs to set them right. 

The Orthodox feels no such dissatisfaction- He is 
conscious within himself of the impulse to no such 
activity. Por he knows, with Pippa, in Browning’s 
poem, that “God’s in his heaven : AH’s right with the 
world.” So he is Content to wait in faith for the 
ultimate consummation that is sure to come and in 
the meantime in the great service of Easter morning 
he lives over in anticipation the good time coming 
and, when he answers the cry, “Christ is risen,” with 
the triumphant response: “He is risen indeed,” he 
feels that he is indeed even here and now victor over 
sin and pain and death. 


S. The Pbesent Cmsis of Orthoi>ox Christianitt 

I have tried, as far as it is possible for one not to 
the manner born, to interpret the genius of Orthodox 
piety as it meets us in the lives of those who acc^t 
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and follow the teaching of the church. But I should 
not be loyal to the truth if I did not recognize that 
this is only one side of the picture. Orthodoxy has 
its .high lights and they are briUiant, but it has its 
shadows too and they are dark. 

On the same trip to Russia which gave me my ac- 
quaintance wiih the author of the Russian Apologia I 
brought with me a letter of introduction to a young 
priest who was working among the young people of 
the Orthodox Church in the effort to rekindle their 
interest in religion. But it was not possible for me to 
meet him, for he had come under the displeasure of 
the ecclesiastical authorities and was in hiding. That 
was not an uncommon experience in the Russia 
Church of that day. The church, so far as its offi- 
cial organization was concerned, was for all practical 
purposes an arm of the state and any one who be- 
came too active in his criticism of existing practices 
made himsdf suspect and found the door clceed 
against him. 

So when the great upheaval came which destroyed 
the Czar’s government it swept the church with it in 
its remorsdess cataclysm. In the church the revolu- 
tionaries saw only an agency of reaction, the tool the 
clever politicians used in their efforts to deceive tlje 
people; and among the enemies against whom rdent- 
less war was declared were the priests and ministers 
cff rdigion. 

'I%e story of the persecution of the Russian 
C3mrch has been tdd many times and it k not mj 
purpose to retdl it here. It will be enou^ to de- 
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scribe the present crisis in which it has involved 
Orthodox Christianity and to point out some of the 
issues which it has raised. 

That crisis concerns the Russian Church most 
directly, but it has affected the other Orthodox 
churches as well. Like the churches of the West, they 
are facing the new spirit which the War has released, 
the spirit of an aggressive secularism that has lost 
all faith in a single directing power and will accept 
salvation from no hands but its own. It is not in 
Russia only that Orthodoxy confronts a militant 
atheism, but in Rumania and in Bulgaria and in 
Greece, and upon its ability to meet this new situa- 
tion successfully wiQ depend the place it wiU hold in 
the Christianity of the future. 

In the Rue de Crimee in Paris, at the end of a 
little alley that debouches from the main street, is a 
group of modest buildings which is the home of the 
Orthodox Seminary. Climb the hill that leads to 
them at six o’clock some Saturday afternoon and you 
will find yourself at the door of a church where serv- 
ice is about to be held; and if you enter and take 
your place with the little group of worshippers who 
have gathered in the dim light to offer their evening 
prayers, you wiH be lifted for the moment above this 
world of anxiety and change and may refresh your 
spirit with renewed contact with eternal reality. 
There is something intimate and familiar in the com- 
pany who have assembled, something that makes you 
feel at home ; yet withal there is a sense of reverence 
and of awe that is uplifting. 
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That group in the Rue de Crimee is one of the 
centres from which the dismembered church of Russia 
is trjdng to reconstitute its ecclesiastical life. It is 
the place where the priests are trained who are min- 
istering to the scattered congregations of the Dia- 
spora, the recruiting station from which it is hoped 
the builders may be drawn who, when the doors are 
opened and Russia is again free, may rebuild the 
Russian Church of the future. 

It is no easy task on which those who are respon- 
sible for its leadership are engaged, no slight prob- 
lem with which they are confronted. Deprived of 
their basis of organization in the state, they must 
find some new centre from which to develop the min- 
istry and the institutions of religion. Confronted 
with a world in which the young people are being 
trained in a philosophy that leaves God out, they 
have to make a fresh place for faith in an age of 
science. Accustomed from time immemorial to be 
satisfied with a purely mystical and contemplative 
piety, they can no longer escape the demand for a 
religion that will have a definite social message. So 
Professor Bulgakoff and those who work with him 
are rethinking the theological foundations of Ortho- 
dasj and in the attempt are finding points of con- 
tact with other phases of Christianity which hitherto 
they have barely touched. 

It is a cause for congratulation therefore that the 
Orthodox should have taken their place in the eco- 
menicsd movement which has sprang op since the 
War. They were represented both at Stockh<ha and 
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at Lausanne and they have taken an active and 
effective part in the Continuation Committees which 
have been carrying on the work of both. 

One by-product, not the least important, of this 
new activity is the reflex influence which it is having 
upon the relation of the Orthodox Churches to one 
another. In the ecumenical movement Russian and 
Greek Orthodoxy find a welcome point of contact 
and the need of more effective organization is being 
more acutely felt. The demand for the calling of 
a pro-synod*^ makes itself heard and there is little 
doubt that in time the difficulties which now prevent 
its meeting will be overcome. 

When it meets there will be many important ques- 
tions which it will have to face. There is the question 
of organization. What is to take the place of the state 
as central and organizing principle in the different 
national churches; and when this has been found, in 
what ways are these churches to be related to one 
another? 

There is the question of belief. What adjustments 
must be made to the changed world in which we are 
Kving? What concisions must be made to science, 
and how can the changelessness of Orthodox doctrine 
be reconciled with the spirit of change and progress 
which is the breath of the modem world? 

There is the question of social reconstruction. 
Until recently the lands where Orthodoxy has had 
sway have been socially reactionary ; but Russia has 

this title the Orthodox designate the most comprehensiye 
meeting of existing Orthodox churches which is possible in tte 
present divided condition of Christendom. 
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shown that social backwardness is no barrier against 
the spirit of revolution. Already the rumblings of 
discontent can be heard in other Orthodox countries. 
What can the church do to restrain that spirit, or 
better still to direct it in constructive channels? 

There is, finally, the question of the relation of 
the Orthodox Churches to the other branches of the 
Christian family. In the ecumenical movement, as 
we have seen, contact has already been made with 
Protestants. But that contact has raised a host of 
new problems which still await their solution. Is 
organic unity between Protestantism and Orthodoxy 
possible? If not, what measure of co-operation is 
practicable while existing divisions continue? 

It is a piece of good fortune therefore that as they 
confront these difficult and perplexing problems the 
Orthodox should have the counsel of other Catholic 
bodies which, while themselves protestant, are not 
Protestant. There are two such bodies, each with its 
independent history and tradition: the Old Catholic 
Church and the Anglo-Catholic movanent in the 
Anglican and Protestant-Episcopal Churches. 


4. The Om Cathoucs? 

In the year 1870, in the Palace of the Vatican 
where the last great Council of the Roman Church 
was meeting to perform the most solemn function 
that can be discharged by a Council of tibe Church, 

8 C/. 'WilliatiQS, N. P,, and Harris, C, op^ pp, SSI seq. 
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the official definition of the church’s doctrine, a num- 
ber of eminent bishops were faced with a question of 
conscience of the most serious kind. By a large, but 
by no means unanimous, vote the Council had decided 
upon the promulgation of a new dogma, that of the 
infallibility of the Pope, and it was necessary for 
these bishops to decide what should be their attitude 
to the dogma when it was proclaimed. They had 
themselves been of the minority that had opposed 
the acceptance of the dogma. To them it seemed an 
illegitimate and improper departure from the tra- 
dition of the older Catholicism. Hitherto infallibility 
had been an attribute reserved for an ecumenicai 
council alone and the Pope shared in it only as a 
member of that Council. Now it was proposed to 
vest it in him as an individual. No doubt there were 
safeguards proposed and the authority of the Coun- 
cil as a participating member was still recognized. 
Nevertheless the change seemed to them real and 
momentous. It was the final surrender of the demo- 
cratic element which till then had been at least im- 
plicit in Catholicism. It made Rome in theory as well 
as in fact an imperialistic religion. 

What were they to do? Some had left before the 
final decision was made so as not to be obliged to 
vote for that of which they disapproved. But the 
decision having been naade, they could no longer 
evade their personal responsibility. Either they must 
bow to the decision of the majority or they must 
leave the church of their fathers. In Rome there was 
no third way open. 
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The majority submitted, some sooner, some later. 
But a little company resisted to the end. There was 
a loyalty, so it seemed to them, more compelling 
than that to the existing church. It was loyalty to 
conscience, that conscience which holds in its keeping 
the better church of the future. So with heai^y hearts 
they imdertoofc the task of findin g a new home for 
their orphan spirits; and through this effort what 
we now know as the Old Catholic Church came to be. 

It was not the action of the Vatican Council alone 
which led them to this decision. For years they had 
been troubled by the growth of what seemed to them 
unchristian elements in the government of the 
church. Many distinguished Catholic scholars (Uie 
name of DoUinger® wiE occur to all Protestant his- 
torians) saw in the new influences in control forces 
which they believed would be destructive of the finest 
element in Catholic piety, and this dement it seemed 
to them their duty at any cost to keep alive. For 
others in such a situation, Protestantism with its 
ample liberty might seem to offer the needed home ; 
but they were Catholics by conviction and 
wished to testify to this fact by appropriate action. 
So they founded the organization that is now known 
as the Old Catholic Church. 

For more than sixty years the Old Catholic 
Church has maintained its continuity. It numbers 

^DoUinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz von, an emin^t prot^ssoir of 
church history and ecdesiastical law at the lyoeum Ascha&n- 
burg and later at Miinicb, who lived from 1799 to 1899. Cf. Fried- 
ri^ J., Iffnaz tfon Dollmffer (Hunicl^ 1899-1901); also Th 0 3^ 0 m 
Schaff-JSerzog Encgelop^ia of Religions Km&eksdge, VdL ill, 
pp. 466-848 (New Yot^ 1909). 
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today some four hundred thousand members. They 
are organized in twelve dioceses in six different coun- 
tries. They have a three-fold purpose, in part prot- 
estant, in part constructive. It is their task as they 
see it : First, “To bear witness against the doctrines 
of papal supremacy and papal infallibility, and to 
make a general protest against the arbitrary policy 
of Rome in imposing new articles of belief; second, 
to cleanse the Catholic Church from aU those later 
abuses and errors of practice which have no true 
claim to be considered Catholic, and thus to restore 
the polity and devotional life of the one, imiversal, 
and undivided church of the first ten centuries; 
third, to serve as a connecting link and an instru- 
ment for the future reunion of the churches.”^® 

Ih pursuit of this unifying aim they have reached 
out their hands not only to those who are in the more 
literal and narrow sense of the term Catholics but to 
Catholic-minded Protestants as wdl. Especially 
dose has been their fellowship with the A^ g1if»a. Ti 
Church. This fellowship has received formal eccle- 
siastical recognition by the action taken by the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, which in Jan- 
uary, 1932, unanimously approved the following 
statements agreed upon between the representatives 
of tife Old Catholic churches and the churches of the 
Anglican communion at a conference hdd at Boion 
<«i January 2, 1931: 

“1. Each Communion recognizes the catholicity 
and independence of tiie other, and maintains its own. 

10 Williams, N. P, and Harris, CSiarles, op. eit., p. 641. 
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2* Each Communion, agrees to admit members of 
the other Communion to participate in the sacra- 
ments. 

S. Intercommunion does not require from either 
Communion the acceptance of all doctrinal opinions, 
sacramental devotion, or liturgical practices charac- 
teristic of the other, but implies that each believes 
the other to hold all the essentials of the Christian 
faith.” “ 

Here we have a church, legally and by conviction 
Catholic, entering into formal ecclesiastical relations 
with a church which in its official attitude is recog- 
nized by the state as protestant and includes among 
its ministry those who are Protestants in a theologi- 
cal as well as in an ecclesiastical* sense. 

5. In What Sense Angeo-Cathomcs Abb 
Catholic^ 

More difficult to define than the position of the 
Old Catholics is that of the group which calls itsdif 
Anglo-Catholic. It is more difficult because, unlike 
the Old Catholics who, however limited in numbers, 
have at least a church of their own, there is no ex- 
ternal Tinit to which they correspond. They form 
a party within a church which, like the other Prot- 
@tant churches, rejects the authority of Roir^ and 
which today includes many who on the pmnts at 

Ibid., p. 546. Similar acUoa was iaboi by the Profestaai Bpis- 
copai of fbe TTnited States at its General Conventioa is 

1935. 

i^Stewart, IL A 0«»U$r^ of Ai^/io-Oaiboiieitm (Oxford, 
1929). 
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which Protestantism takes issue with Catholicism de- 
sire to be known as Protestant. The claim of these 
Anglican Protestants that the Church of England 
and her sister Communions are Protestant Churches 
is repudiated by the Anglo-Catholics. They main- 
tain that these churches are Catholic in exactly the 
same sense in which the Orthodox churches are Cath- 
olic, and the Old Catholic Church is Catholic; that 
in breaking with Rome they did not surrender their 
right to an integral place in the Church Catholic, but 
only protested against certain errors which had been 
introduced by Rome ; that they constitute therefore, 
with the Orthodox and Rome, one of the three great 
branches of the Church Catholic, with a right to the 
name eTery whit as good as the others.^^ 

This explains certain curious anomalies in the 
Anglo-Catholic position such as this, that if they 
could have their way they would deny to their Prot- 
estant fellow-churchmen the right to the same free- 
dom of worship within the Anglican Church which 
they claim for themselves. In a Catholic Church, so 
they believe, only those forms of worship and of 
bdief have a place which can be justified by Catholic 
tradition. Hence they would remove from the law 
and practice of the church whatever gives it its Prot- 
estant character. This explains too their intolerant 

The position of the Anglo-Catholics as a party is recognized 
by Father Kelly in his book Catholicity, pp. 17-3S. 

This is what is sometimes known as the branch theory of the 
dinrch, a theory by the way which is not accepted either by the 
Romanists or by the Orthodox, and which, even in Anglo-Catho- 
lic circles, is now being superseded by the degree theory. C/. Cross, 
F. L., in Hibhert Journal, April, 1^2. 
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attitude towards members of other non-Catholic 
bodies, an attitude which expresses itself in the denial 
of the priestly character of their ministry and the 
refusal of intercommunion. 

Thus we have the singular fact that in his own 
church the Anglo-Catholic is a protestant, though 
his protest is in the name of Catholicism against 
whatever is Protestant. 

To understand how he comes to occupy this 
anomalous position we must go back for a hundred 
years and recall the situation in the Church of Eng- 
land when Newman wrote his famous Tract 90, from 
which Anglo-Catholics date the beginning of their 
movement. The story is a familiar one and only the 
salient points need to be recalled. By the beginning 
of the last century the Church of England had 
reached a degree of secularization which it is difficult 
for those who know it only as it is today to realize. 
Its ministry was largely non-resident, "its high eccle- 
siastics many of them courtiers and pluralists. The 
church’s services were perfunctory and often irrev- 
erent, the clergy ignorant, the needs of the poor 
largely ignored. Of social passion such as we know 
it today there was, save in the case of a few individ- 
uals, little trace. Even personal piety was the con- 
cern of but few. 

In his Essay on John KeHe, Newman has painted 
an unforgettable picture of the evils against whkh 
the B^ew movQcnent came as a protest. He speaks of 
‘^a dashed upon the ground, trodden on, and 

brokmi pieoem^; . . . vestments <hucked lights 
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quenched, jewels stolen, the pomp and circumstances 
of worship annihilated; a dreariness which could be 
felt, and which seemed the token of an incipient 
Socinianism, forcing itself upon the eye, the ear, the 
nostrils of the worshipper; a smell of dust and damp, 
not of incense ; a sound of ministers preaching Cath- 
olic prayers, and parish clerks groaning out Cath- 
olic canticles; the royal arms for the crucifix; huge 
ugly boxes of wood, sacred to preachers, frowning 
on the congregation in the place of the mysterious 
altar; and long cathedral aisles unused, railed ofif, 
like the tombs (as they were) of what had been and 
was not; and for orthodoxy, a frigid, inelastic, in- 
consistent, duU, hdpless dogmatic, which could give 
no just account of itself, yet was intolerant of all 
teaching which contained a doctrine more or a doc- 
trine less, and resented every attempt to give it a 
meaning.” 

Even across a century we can still feel the passion 
that sent these words, biting and stinging, from 
Newman’s pen. 

What a contrast the years have brought! Many 
things there are still no doubt to criticize in the 
Churdi of England. At least no one can say that 
any such description applies to her today. And if 
we ask what has brought about the change, while 
many different factors have no doubt contributed 
their part, most sober students of history would 
agree that first phtce belongs to the movement which 
calls itself Anglo-Catholic. 

IS William^ N. P, and Harrs^ Oiarle^ op. dt., p. 2K5. 
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Central in the movement is its reviving church 
consciousness To the Anglo-Catholic the church, 
and by the church he means the visible church, with 
its ministry, its doctrines, its ritual, its sacraments, 
and its discipline, is the authorized mediator between 
God and man. It is to be approached therefore with 
reverence and served with loyalty. 

Many different emphases have emerged in the 
course of the century and not a few internal c<m- 
trasts have developed. The churchly consciousness 
remains central. The church to the Anglo-Catholic 
is not a human society which one can join if one will 
and, having joined, can modify as one pleases. It is 
a divine creation to be teceived with thankfulness and 
to be obeyed with submission. 

So far as the general type of his thought and life 
is concerned the Anglo-Catholic approximates more 
closely to the Orthodox than to the Koman type. His 
view of the church is federal rather than imperial- 
istic. He limits ecclesiastical tradition to the creeds 
and theology of the imdivided church. He gives 
central place to the sacraments in his worship and 
the type of piety he cultivates is of the mystical 
order. 

At the same time there are clearly marked diSa?- 
ences. The pieiy of the Anglo-Catholic has an 
ethical emphasis not found to the same <^xee in 
Orthodoxy, and he is conscious to a greater estesxi of 
the churdi’s social r^]^nsibility. In the cnBavaiion 
of the spiritual life he follows Roman rather than 
Eastern models. At no point is the difference be- 
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tween the Anglo-Catholic and the Orthodox more 
marked than in the extent to which the former is 
eager to re-establish relations with Rome and un- 
willing to do anything which may make the step of 
reunion with that church more difficult. For this 
reason he holds aloof from co-operation with Prot- 
estants at points where the Orthodox welcome it. So 
much is this the case that there is no one with whom 
those who are working for the reunion of Christen- 
dom find it more difficult to co-operate than with the 
Anglo-Catholic. 

Within the Anglo-Catholic group there are wide 
differences of thought and of experience. There are 
men who are conservative in their theology and there 
are advanced liberals, men who are social radicals 
and those who are believeis in the status quo, men 
who insist upon uniformity of worship and those who 
would grant a large measure of liberty. What unites 
them is a vivid consciousness of God’s presence in his 
church, a conviction that that church has a social 
r^ponsibility of world-wide importance, the insight 
that that responsibility can only be discharged by 
men and women who have fitted thanselves for its 
discharge by a rigorous discipline, and the willing- 
ness for themselves to submit to that discipline, cost 
what it may.“ 

Q[liese then are the chief forms of non-Roman 
Catholicism: the Catholicism of the Orthodox, of the 
Old Catholics, and of the Anglo-Catholics. Hitherto 

“An inierestins ««connt of tUs difference of tendpincifg is 
by H. L. Stewart in bis bodt A Oentvry of Anglo-OokthoU- 
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they have developed in relative isolation. Today 
they have become conscious of their similarities and 
of their relationships and are taking definite steps to 
explore the first and to regularize the second- Out 
of these contacts we see emerging a type of Chris- 
tianity which is neither Homan nor Pret^tant, but 
which has points of similarity with both- One need 
not be a prophet to foresee that in the shaping of the 
church of the future this mediating type will have an 
important role to play.^’^ What that r61e is to be we 
can forecast more intdligently only when we have 
studied Protestant Christianity and tried to live our- 
selves into its peciiliar spirit and genius. 

17 Visser ’t Hooft, W. A, Anglo-Cathoilieigm amd Orttod<KBg 
(London, 1933). 
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Protestantism began as a protest against certain admitted 
evils in the Church of Rome. It has continued as an inde-- 
pendent form of Christianity because it has furnished the 
medium of social expression for a type of Christian faith and 
experience which differs in significant ways not only from 
that of Rome, but from Catholic piety in all its forms. These 
differences have to do partly with the view of religious au- 
thority, partly with the nature of the religious ideal. In 
contrast to the view which places final authority in the 
church and, in the last analysis in the Pope, Protestantism 
finds its supreme authority in the Spirit of God speahing to 
the individual conscience through the Bible. In contrast to 
the view which admits a double standard, one for the reli- 
gious, the other for the ordinary Christian, Protestantism in- 
sists upon a single standard for all Christians, and so breaks 
once for all with the monastic ideal. 

Yet Protestantism, too, is a farm of churchly religion* 
Protestants no less than Catholics believe in the divine sig- 
nificance of the church and affirm its unity in spite of all 
outward separation. The difference between the older and 
the newer Protestantism consists in the fact that whereas 
the older Protestants believed that this unity required sub- 
stantial uniformity of belief and government and so tried 
as far as possible to suppress or discredit all variant types, 
modem Ppotesiants make large room for differences of in- 
terpretation and believe that the unity of the church may be 
consistent with the existence of a number of parallel autono- 
mous administrative units. Such an autonomous unit within 
the larger whole is a denomination. 



1. What It Means to Be a Peotestant 


If it is not easy to describe a Catholic, how much 
more difficult it is to define a Protestant. Catholi- 
cism, whatever varieties it may include, has at least 
definite historic embodiments and means of expres- 
sion. Protestantism meets us in a hundred different 
forms and as a spirit which refuses to be confined 
within any form. 

If indeed we were content to identify Protetant- 
ism wiih pure individualism, our task would be sim- 
plified. Catholics are often tempted to do this. 
Recently I came upon a paragraph from an Ameri- 
can Anglo-Catholic which makes thfe identification 
in such an unqualified way that I may quote it here: 

“There is a fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism,” he writes, “as these other the non-Epis- 
copal) churches hold it which seems to me unsound 
and may make of any Protestant minister a possible 
purveyor of a defective and emasculated Christian- 
ity. That unsound principle is tins: that in matters 
of religion there is and can be no auihority save ihe 
authority resident in the individual ami of a (3iris- 
tian believer — that only that is true which happens 
to appeal to you or me personally, individuailj £as} 
true. In ccmsequettce upon this principle every true 
ihorou^b-going Protestant is at liberly to bdieve 

211 
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anything and teach anything which he himself hap- 
pens to think correct and to disbelieve anything and 
fail to teach anything which he does not happen to 
like. When we listen to a Protestant minister preach, 
it is the minister himself who is the authority. It is 
one man talking on the basis of one man’s under- 
standing.”^ 

Now whatever may be true of certain Protestants, 
taken as a description of Protestantism in general 
this is the very reverse of the truth. Whatever else 
Protestantism may or may not be, it is a churchly 
religion. What the Reformers rejected when they 
broke with Rome was not the church, but what they 
believed to be the wrong kind of church ; what they 
protested against was not authority, but the wrong 
kind of authority. 

What was true at the beginning has been true ever 
since. The Protestant now, as then, is a churchman, 
and this means that he cannot be a pure individualist, 
like the Catholic, he may use his reason to decide to 
what church he wiU belong and what authority he 
will accept (as the Catholic teUs us every good Cath- 
olic must do). But when he has done this, he has in 
so far forth limited his freedom. AU the greater 
Protestant churches have their constitutions legally 
defined and voluntarily accepted. All the greater 
Protestant churches have their rules dpfim’Tig the 
minister’s duties and in^osing penalties for their 
non-performance. Let a Protestant minister in any 

1 Ben, Bernard Iddings, to The Okristiaa Oeatwra, October A 
1933, p. 1^. 
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of the larger Protestant denominations act as Doctor 
Bell says all Protestant ministers act, and he will 
very soon find himself in difSculty. A church has 
more than one way of enforcing its laws, and ways 
of dealing with heretics have been found even in those 
branches of the church whose creed is that a church 
can have no creed but the Bible. 

Of all Protestant denominations save perhaps the 
Friends, the Baptists have stressed the direct respon- 
sibility of the individual to God in the most emphatic 
way. They reject infant baptism because in their 
conception baptism is the outward recognition of an 
act of personal faith which is impcssible without a 
certain degree of intellectual maturity. Yet the 
Baptkts are the best witness to our contention that 
Protestantism is a churchly religion. When a man 
has faith in God, he is no longer an isolated in- 
dividual. By that very act he becomes a member oi 
the Christian fellowship, responsible with his fdlow- 
Christians for a corporate as well as an individual 
witness. The Baptist, no less than the Presbyterian 
and the Episcopalian, is a churchman. Only in his 
case the basic social unit he recognizes is the local 
congregation and the church universal is the fellow- 
ship which is composed of the members of all the ocmr 
gregations that have confessed Christ and have con- 
secrated their lives to his servi<». So strongly indeed 
do the Baptists emphasize the dependence of the 
individual upon the congregation for a full Christian 
life that, unlike some other branches of the dhurch* 
they deny the possibility of a valid celebration of the 
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communion except in the presence of the local con- 
gregation.® 

To answer our question: What is a Protestant? 
we must ask: To what kind of a church does the 
Protestant belong and to what authority does he 
give allegiance? We shall be helped to an answer by 
recalling how Protestantism as a distinctive type of 
churchmanship first came to be. 

Wheke Protestantism Broke with Rome 

The name itself points to the answer. Protestant- 
ism began as a protest against certain admitted evils 
in the Church of Rome. Those evils were of two 
kinds: those which were the result of an abuse of the 
I church’s authority and those which grew out of a 
defective conception of the church’s piety. 

The point at which the break came was the seile 
of indulgences. Every one knows the story of Tetzel 
and his reputed saying: “When the money clinks in 
the pardoner’s box the soul flies out of purgatory.” 
Whether true or not, it calls attention to an abuse 
which by the beginning of the sixteenth century had 
reached the proportions of a scandal. An indulgence 

^When the Federal Council met in Rochester several years ago 
and it was decided to hold a celebration of the Holy Communion, 
the only way in which this could be done under conditions in which 
the Baptists could join was that the local Baptist Congregation in 
whose church the Coimcil was meeting should in^Vite ministers of the 
other communions to join with them in a joint celebration. A more 
e:?treme example is that of the Southern Baptists, who refused to 
allow their chaplains to expend any part of the funds assigned to 
them for war service in the purcdiase of a communion service on 
the groxmd that it was impossible to administer a valid communxmi 
without the presence of the local congregation* War^Twne 
of the Churches (New York, 1919), p, Zl. 
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in Roman theory, as we have seen, is not a license to 
commit sin. It is not even a promise that in any 
specific case sins will be forgiven. It is the remission, 
on the performance of certain prescribed conditions, 
easier than those required by the ordinary canonical 
discipline,® of all or a part of the temporal punish- 
ment of sin committed up to date. Among these 
conditions, in Luther’s day, was the making of money 
payments to the church, and it is easy to see to what 
abuses, in the hands of a clever salesman, this device 
for filling the coffers of a needy church might be 
applied. 

The indulgence was only one example of a t3rpe 
of abuse which was rife at the time. The chturch was 
not only needy ; it was greedy, and not very scrupu- 
lous as to the agents it employed or the methods they 
followed in their attempt to replenish the empty 
treasury. 

These evils weighed heavily on the conscience of 
good Catholics. Council after Council had been 
called to deal with them. They had met, passed the 
appropriate resolutions, and gone their way. But 
the abuses continued as before. The protest of the 
“little monk of Wittenberg” seemed to the authori- 
ties of the day only the latest in a long series wiHi 
which they w^ knew how to deal. 

So it might have proved if the protest against 
indulgences had been all there was to it. But aimihex^ 
dement entered into Luther’s action wiueh gave it a 
more far-reaching si^iificance, and that was its chal- 

^ an indulgence is the suI^itituKpn of for a 

znore severe j^iance^ 
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lenge of tiie type of piety of which the sale of in- 
dulgences was only a conspicuous by-product. 

Luther was a monk and, as he himself tells us, 
one who took the monastic discipline seriously. It 
was concern for his soul’s salvation which had led 
biTn to abandon the world for the cloister and that 
concern made him meticulous in the fulfilment of all 
his appointed duties. “If ever a monk could have 
been saved by his monkery,” he teUs us, “that monk 
was I.” But the penances he practised and the aus- 
terities he underwent brought him no peace. On the 
contrary they made him but more conscious of the 
imperfection within. Like St. Paul he found two men 
withia him struggling for the mastery, and do what 
he wotild the baser had the upper hand. 

Then it was that to Luther there came the insight 
which showed him that he was on the wrong track. 
It was through a word of the Apostle Paul that the 
revelation came: “The just shall live by faith.” Lu- 
ther perceived that all his striving availed him noth- 
ing. There was another way, a simpler way: the way 
of trust which Paul had discovered; the way of which 
Jesus had spoken ; the way of the child that does not 
earn or deserve, but simply receives and is thankful. 

like €ill simple insights this was far-reaching in 
its consequences. It substituted for. the elaborate 
machinery of penance and satisfaction the single 
principle of failh; and with the substitution rendered 
tmnecessary not only the elaborate rules of the mo- 
nastic discipline, but even the basic difference betw^n 
priesthood and laity. If simple faith was all that was’ 
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needed for salvation, then every one who had faith 
could be his own priest, and direct access to God be- 
came possible for every sincere and penitent spirit. 

Luther^s protest was not merely against the abuses 
which had grown up about the churches piety, but 
against the prevailing conception of that piety it- 
self. And this made it serious. 

How: serious, neither Luther himself nor his ad- 
versaries at first realized. The last thing of which 
he dreamed was a break with the church. He was 
himself a loyal servant of the church and believed 
he was doing what all her earnest sons and daughters 
would approve. It was only after his appeal to the 
Pope had proved fruitless and he faced the choice 
between submission and revolt that the issue became 
clear. That issue, it now became apparent, had to 
do with no less a question than the seat of authority 
in religion, whether that authority was that of a 
legal institution functioning through divinely ap- 
pointed ofBcials authorized to act as God’s repre- 
sentatives and spokesmen or that of God’s free Spirit 
speaking directly to each individual through his 
revelation once for all given in the Bible. 

It is not necessary to follow the steps in detail. 
The story has been told again and again. The ap- 
peal from Pope to Council was one step. Then the 
discovery that councils too might err, that in fact in 
condemning John Huss a council had erred. The 
break with the monastic ideal was another and even 
more radical step. When Luther the monk married 
Catherine the nun, he committed what was to the 
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pious of his time the unpardonable sin ; but he set a 
precedent which has been determinative for Prot- 
estantism ever since. Protestantism has never had* a 
celibate clergy. In the new parishes which soon sprang 
up the marriage of the ministry became the rule. 

In all this Luther believed himself to be acting as 
a good churchman. If the reforms he advocated were 
radical, they were reforms which were involved in 
the very nature of Christianity as he understood it. 
When the Council failed him as authority he turned 
to the Bible, but to the Bible as a living book, inter- 
preted to each generation by the same Spirit which 
had originally inspired it. Reformed religion be- 
came Biblical religion; and the Bible, hitherto re- 
served for scholars and theologians, was translated 
into the vernacular and made accessible to the com- 
mon people. Early Protestant theology was theol- 
ogy for laymen. It consisted of short^propositions 
about matters that could be verified in personal ex- 
perience: sin and salvation and the nature of the 
church. Melancthon, the first theologian of the Ref- 
ormation, called his textbook Loci Communes, or as 
we might render it. The Mam Points* It was de- 
signed to set forth in simple language the central 
teaching of Scripture, the points that any earnest 
spirit if he set about it might find out for himself. It 
was an appeal from the church of today to the 
church of the first disciples. 

This interest in maintaining the continmty of 
Christian teaching continued in the second genera- 

* First Edition 1521, second edition 1535. 
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tion. Calvin, the systematic theologian of Protes- 
tantism, while basing his system upon the Bible, 
makes constant appeal to the fathers and devotes 
more than half of his treatise to the church. It is the 
purpose of the Institutes to show what is the nature 
of the church which Christ came to found, the church 
which Paul calls the “body of Christ,” and which to 
Calvin no less than to Augustine and Aquinas is the 
mother of the saints. 

Against the will of its authors as it were the new 
church came to be. Its birth was made easy by 
the rising spirit of nationalism which, breaking the 
unity of Europe into parts, made the creation of 
new forms possible in the church and in the state. 
The development followed different lines in different 
countries. In Germany the adherence of the Elector 
of Saxony to the new religion made a close connec- 
tion with the state natural. In Switzerland, where 
the Reformed type was strongest, the church 
claimed, at least in moral matters, to control the 
state. In Geneva, Calvin and his theological associ- 
ates were for a time the supreme authority and tried 
with a courage and consistency not elsewhere at- 
tempted in sixteenth century Protestantism to make 
God’s word the standard for civic as well as for 
individual life. The position of Knox in Scotland 
was similar. In England the change was less drastic 
and after the break with Rome the framework of the 
old church was left intact to cairy on throng its 
newly appc^ted bishops the tradition of a reformed 
Catholicism. 
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S. The Types oe Historic Protestantism 

As the Protestant churches grew in strength and 
in the numbers of their adherents they developed, as 
independent organizations tend to do, a self-con- 
sciousness of their own Freed from the fear of ex- 
ternal compulsion, they began to develop internal 
differences, and in the course of time a number of 
contrasted types emerged which have interesting 
points of similarity to parallel types in the Catholic 
churches. Some of these owe their origin to factors 
in the historic situation. Otiiers are the reflection of 
differences in the character of the religious ex- 
perience. 

There is in the first place the contrast between the 
Lutheran and the Calvinistic, or Reformed type of 
Protestantism. Lutheran piety has been on the whole 
of the quietistic sort, content to limit the church’s 
responsibility to that of witness to God’s revelation 
once for all ddivered. Whether it was that Luther, 
in spite of his leaving the cloister, carried with him 
some traces of the monastic ideal, or whether there is 
in the Germanic peoples among whom Lutheranism 
has found its chief home a quality of inwardness 
which the Anglo-Saxon leicks, the fact remains that 
Lutheran piety has been on the whole of an intro- 
spective rather than of an active type. More other- 
worldly than Calvinism, more ready to find its satis- 
faction within, it has been contmt to leave the regu- 
lation of outward matters to the state and to reserve 
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for the church the preaching of the word and the 
administration of the sacraments. 

Calvinism on the other hand, wherever we find it, 
in Germany, in France, in Scotland, in Holland, and 
in the new lands across the sea, has been of a more 
active type. It has served not only as the inspirer 
of the individual, but as the critic of the state. When 
kings have done wrong and parliaments have gone 
astray, there has been some Presb3rterian preacher 
to remind them of the fact and to repeat in language 
appropriate to the historic situation the messages of 
Am os and of Micah. Nor have the Calvinistic churches 
been content with words. They have followed what 
they have said with appropriate action. If they have 
had no bishops, they have had presbyteries; and 
every pastor has been conscious that in a very literal 
sense he was a minister by divine authority. So in the 
Calvinistic churches the disciplinary function of the 
church has been revived and the ideal of a church 
whose members should be holy has been held aloft. 

Anglicanism has qualities in common with both 
types, as indeed we should expect from its history. In 
its liturgy it has been the guardian of the sacramen- 
tal tradition; in its doctrine it has been prevailingly 
Calvinistic.® More tolerant and comprehensive in ife 

At least during its earlier period. It is an interesting fact, 
often forgotten today, that the most uncompromising statement of 
the doctrine of double predestination, the Lambed Articles of 
1595 , was composed by an Anglican Archbishop, Whitgift, and 
was only prevented from becoming the law of the Church of Eng- 
land by the veto of Queen Elizabeth. Later, like other Calvinistic 
bodies, the Church of England developed Arminian tend^soes, un- 
til today we find Anglicans like the present Bishc^ of Gloucester, 
who tell us that the Englishman is by nature a semi-Pelagian. 
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practice than either Lutheranism or Calvinism, it 
has aspired to be, and at times has succeeded in being, 
the church of the nation. Yet it has achieved its 
comprehensiveness at a price, the price of the unity 
and consistency which characterizes both the Lu- 
theran and the Calvinistic types. In the Anglican 
Church, and the Anglican Church alone, men who are 
genuinely Protestant and men who are consistently 
Catholic have been able to find a home side by side. 

Different from aU three, not ordy in its form of 
government but in the quality of its religious life, is 
the group which constitutes the left wing of Prot- 
estantism — ^the extreme Independents of the Congre- 
gational and Baptist types. Here, and here alone, 
we find Protestants who may with some plausibility 
be called individualists; for here 6ilone we find the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers car- 
ried to its logical consequence. To the Protestant of 
this type the church is a purely spiritual society, 
composed of redeemed individuals ; and the forms of 
organization they may adopt, or indeed whether they 
shall adopt any at all, is purely a matter of conveni- 
mice. 

Even here, as we have seen, there are limits to 
the individualistic principle and in the exist^ce of 
the local congregation, with its ministry of the Word 
and sacraments, we have a point of contact with other 
Protestants whose (inception of the church is Pres- 
byterian or Episcopalian. Indeed it may be said that 
the Congregationalists, just because of the impoiv 
tance they give to individual faith, find it easier to 
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realize the unity of the church across all ecclesiastical 
barriers than do the members of the more highly 
organized churches. 

In the course of the later history other types have 
developed which differ in definite respects from all 
of these and, within the older bodies new cleavages 
have appeared. Some of these owe their origin to 
accidents of history, like a persecution or a migra- 
tion; others to a difference in Biblical interpretation; 
still others to the influence of some forceful person- 
ality. Such a group are the Baptists who early sepa- 
rated from the other Independents because of their 
view of baptism as the evidence and expression of 
conversion. Such a group are the Methodists, who, 
beginning as a reforming movement in the Church 
of England, have now become a separate denomina- 
tion, or rather family of denominations numbering 
many million members. Such a group are the Friends, 
who carry their emphasis upon the spiritual charac- 
ter of the church so far as to be suspicious of all 
outward forms of organization and in an age where 
the individual finds it increasingly difficult to resist 
the pressure for conformity, remain as a perpetual 
reminder of the simplicity of primitive Christianity. 
Such a group are the Unitarians, who, parting com- 
pany with their more conservative fdlow-Christians 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, carry the critical spirit 
further than any other Christian body, so far indeed 
that in the United States they have been unwilling 
to r^trich their fellowship to those who desire to be 
known as Christians or even as theists. 
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Some idea of the number and of the wide ramifica- 
tions of these inner Protestant divisions may be 
gained from the fact that according to the 19M 
Cemm of Religiom Bodies there were in the United 
States at that time no less than 200 independent 
and self-goveming churches.® Some of these are 
Episcopal in their form of government, others Pres- 
byterian, others Congregational. It belongs to the 
freedom of the Protestant spirit that it is not com- 
mitted to any uniform system of government, but 
bn-«; found itself at home in institutions of the most 
widdy different kind. 

4. Factobs IMaking bob Chakgb 

This extraordinary diversity in the forms of mod- 
em Protestantism would have surprised no one more 
than the Reformers. If one could imagine Martin 
XiUther after awaking from a Rip Van Winkle sleep 
of four centuries, plunged without warning into our 
modem world, two things about our contemporary 
religious life woidd amaze him. One would be the 
fact that there were so many Protestant denomina- 
tions; the other the fact that it seemed to surprise 
no one that this shotild be so. There was only one 
reason which in Luther’s view justified a breach with 

®To give an account of the varieties of American Protestants 
which in the course of time have emerged would carry us too far. 
Pull information concerning all of these is given in convenient 
form in the descriptive portions of the United States Census for 
Religious Bodies for 1926. For Ck>ntinental jEhrotestantism a con- 
venient source of informati<m is the book by F. Siegmxmd-Schultze 
entitled Ekklesia (Gotha» 1934-1935), in which an account is given 
of the more important forms of Christian thought and life to be 
found in the contemporary churdi. 
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the church of the day aud that was the fact that it 
had denied the Gospel. There was only one substitute 
which had the right to replace such a church, and 
that was a church which affirmed the Gospel. That 
there might be heretical bodies besides the church 
and outside it, Luther could understand. That there 
should be more than one church would have been un- 
thinkable to him. 

It would not be so much the number of our Prot- 
estant denominations that would surprise Luther as 
the fact that no one else seemed to be surprised. That 
there should exist side by side different and often 
inconsistent forms of Christianity claiming recogni- 
tion as churches and according such recognition to 
others would seem to him a contradiction in terms. 

How then shall we explain this extraordinary 
transformation? How did the one church of which 
the Reformers dreamed become the many? 

One of the most important factors we have al- 
ready mentioned, the rising spirit of nationalism. 
Where there were different nations, each sovereign 
within its own territory, it seemed natural that the 
organization of the church should follow national 
lines. As the Orthodox Church has its self-governing 
units under the headship of Constantinople, of Jeru- 
salem, of Alexandria, and of Antioch, each recog- 
nizing the priesthood of the others and practising 
interconamtmion; so it seemed to Protestants fitting 
that there should be a Prench Church, a German 
Church, and an English Church, each with independ- 
«it jurisdiction and government, yet recognizing Ihe 
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others as parts of the one church of Christ and with 
ministry, doctrine, and sacraments acknowledged by 
all. And this has been in fact the situation in certain 
countries and for certain periods.^ 

A more serious factor was the emergence within 
Protestantism of the same critical and reforming 
spirit which had caused the break with Rome. Not 
ail Protestants interpreted the Bible alike or under- 
stood the creed in the same way. These differences 
in turn gave birth within each country to rival schools 
of thought and life, each of which in turn developed 
its own organization. These separate and parallel 
organizations became inevitable because within each 
branch of the church the dominant teaching tended 
to harden into a rigid and uncompromising ortho- 
doxy, an orthodoxy which identified its own under- 
standing of the Bible with the truth of God and 
therefore refused to make any place in the church 
for varying types. 

In revolt against this uncompromising and per- 
secuting churchmanship, independent spirits reacted 
with equal vehemence. An intolerant orthodoxy was 
answered by a militant radicalism. In many coun- 
tries and in many branches of the church small groups 

^ Gf, Robbins, Howard Chandler, The General Convention of 
I9S4, A Sermon Preached in St. Bartholomew’s Church in the City 
of New York on November 4, 1934, p. 12: 

After the Reformation, the English Church and the Reformed 
Churches of the continent %iutually recognized each other as sis- 
ters.’ And under the Subscription Act of 1671, in the Unrteenth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, non-episcopally ordained 
clergy were permitted to preach and even to hold benefices in the 
Qmrch of England. Bishop Bramhall, a High Churchman, re- 
pudiated the notion that the Protestant Churches of the continent 
were not sister churches. Bishop Andrewes, speaking of episcopacy, 
said: ‘He is blind who doth not see C3nlrches consisting without it.’ ” 
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broke away from the larger bodies, each following 
some trusted leader or affirming some cherished doc- 
trine. Even those who would gladly have remained 
in the church were often obliged to leave it. To this 
day Methodism remains the outstanding example of 
the divisive effect of a narrow churchmanship.® 

At the heart of both positions, the conservative 
and the radical alike, there was a common assump- 
tion. This was the conviction shared by the Reform- 
ers with their predecessors in the mother church that 
in matters of religious faith the unity which was the 
result of the Spirit’s witness involved uniforimty. It 
was assumed that all who were taught of that Spirit 
would think alike. If they did not, then one or the 
other must be self-deceived. Luther broke with 
Zwingli because they differed in their view of the 
sacrament, and Calvin consented to the burning of 
Servetus because Servetus held erroneous views of the 
Trinity. 

Thus there was introduced into the heart of Prot- 
estantism a fundamental inconsistency, the incon- 
sistency between a theory that affirmed the duty of 
the in^vidual Christian to think for himself and a 
practice which denied it. In criticizing his church 
when it seemed to him to depart from the teaching 

8 In his great book, The Social Teaching of the Qhriatiaa Ohwreh 
(New York, 1931), Troeltsch has called attention to the divisive 
effect of the attempt to enforce a too rigid uniformity- He dis- 
tinguishes between two types of social Christianity: what he calk 
the church type and the sect type, the church type being more 
tolerant in its attitude toward individual failing, provided the 
autl^rity of the churdi as a whole is recognized, fiie sect type in- 
sisting not cmly upon uniformity of doctrine bat upcm consist^tcy 
of Hfe- 
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of the Sible, the individual church member was do- 
ing what the creed of his church told him he ought 
to do. Yet so long as that church made church mem- 
bership dependent upon the holding of a uniform 
system of doctrine, such criticism presented the 
church with an insoluble problem. Where exactly 
was the point at which conformity ceased to be a duty 
and differing views became admissible within the 
church.? That there was such a range of permissible 
variation all Protestants admitted. Luther used large 
liberty in his interpretation of Scripture and more 
than two centuries later the American Presbyterians, 
in adopting their form of government in 1788, put 
on record their conviction that while “they think it 
necessary to make effectual provision, that all who 
are admitted as teachers, be sound in the faith; they 
also believe that there are truths and forms, with re- 
spect to which men of good characters and principles 
may differ. And in all these they think it the duty 
both of private Christians and societies, to exercise 
mutual forbearance towards each other.” ® 

But how was one to teU just which they were.? In 
Catholicism there were ways of determining the lim- 
its of admitted difference and of dealing with an 
offender when he had gone wrong. But Protestant- 
ism had no such generally accepted method and for 
lack of a better alternative fell back upon the method 
of the older church, with its heresy trials and its 
resulting excommunications. 

® The Confession of Faith in The Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1895), Book 
I, Of Government, Chap. I, Preliminary Principles, Sec. V, p. 283. 
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One further factor contributed its share to the 
Rowing disintegration of Protestantism. This was 
the adventurous spirit which sent explorers to the 
neTt world which the voyagers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had added to the map. These brought with them 
the type of religion in which they had been brought 
up at home. Often indeed it was the desire for free- 
dom to practice that religion which was the motive 
of their migration. The divisions which the Old 
World knew were perpetuated in the new and in due 
time were succeeded by others of native origin. No- 
where were there to be found within an area of similar 
size so many different kinds of Protestantism as in 
Colonial America. 

There grew up on the new continent a new nation 
peopled by men of many races and of many na- 
tionalities, and to teach his own brand of Protes- 
tantism was dear. There was not only a Lutheran 
Church in America, but a German Lutheran Church, 
and a Swedish, and a Norwegian. There was not only 
a Reformed Church, but a Dutch Reformed Church 
and a German Reformed Church, and each particu- 
lar Lutheran or member of the Reformed Church held 
loyalty to the faith in which he had been brought up 
as a sacred duty. 

5 . How Pkesent-Dat Protestantism Dieeers 
EROM THE Protestantism op the 
Repormers 

All these influences, potent as they were, account 
<mly for the outward divisions of Protestantism. 
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They do not explain that inner transformation which 
to our Luther redivkms would have seemed most sur- 
prising — ^the tolerant spirit which has renounced the 
ideal of uniformity and substituted for the concep- 
tion of a single type of thought and life to which all 
true Christians must conform the conception of a 
family of chirrches, each with its own type of life 
and* doctrine, yet recognizing the right of the others 
to a place with itself in the one all-embracing Chris- 
tian Church. 

Two influences have contributed to this growing 
spirit of toleration, a spirit which in quiet but none 
the less irresistible ways has been transforming the 
separate branches of Protestantism. One is the ap- 
plication of the scientific spirit to the study of re- 
ligion, the other the sense of comradeship which grows 
inevitably out of association in a common task. 

If one were to choose out of the many factors which 
have gone into the making of the new world in which 
we are living today the one which has been most 
revolutionary in its influence, there would be general 
agreement that that factor is the rise and growing 
dominance of the scientific spirit. Among the areas 
where the revolutionary effects of this new approach 
has made itself felt, religion is one of the most con- 
spicuous. The application of the scientific method 
to the study of rdigion has not only revealed to each 
of the separate Protestant bodies unsuspected weak- 
nesses in its own position but has brought out into 
clear light the points which all have in common. So 
the consciousness of a common Christianity, weak- 
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ened for the moment by the divisive influences Tve have 
enumerated, has been making itself f dt in all branches 
of the church. 

No less far-reaching in its effects has been the sense 
of comradeship which grows out of association in a 
common task. Early Protestantism was on the whole 
narrow in its outlook. The Reformers were content 
to make God’s will prevail in the limited area they 
could control. What happened to men of other na- 
tions or countries was God’s concern, not theirs. It 
was the Catholic Church which first fdt the call to 
a world-wide mission and sent Xavier and his fellow- 
adventurers to the ends of the earth. 

As the Protestant churches grew strong and, sure 
of themselves, no longer needed to fight for existence, 
their horizon widened. They too caught the world- 
vision and consecrated themsdves to the missionary 
task. Later in time in its beginnings, the story of 
Protestant missions is not less glorious than that of 
Catholic missions and the reflex influence upon the 
life of the church has been even greater. 

The expansion of the Protestant horizon was not 
merdy geographical. It took in new aspects of the 
life at home. Christian love, originally given an 
almost wholly individualistic interpretation, was re- 
defined in terms of the social gospd. In theory Prot- 
estantism had always contended for the sanctity of 
all life and for a gospd equally valid for every day 
of the week. Now the consequences of that theory 
were drawn for practice and the churches b^an to 
take thdr social mission more seriously. Here too 
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•the separated Protestant bodies found a new point 
of contact. Walter Rauschenbusch was a Baptist, 
but his Christianity and the Socicd Crisis^° found 
readers in all the churches. The Social Ideals of the 
Chairches,^^ the most comprehensive statement of the 
social program for the church -thus far adopted by 
American Protestants was originally put forth by the 
Methodist General Convention in 1908, but -within 
a year it was reafllnned with slight changes by the 
Federal Council and has become the most authorita- 
•tive statement of the social ideals of contemporary 
Protestantism.^ 

Under the influence of "these new conditions, in- 
tellectual and practical, we find the attitude of the 
different Protestant bodies insensibly altering. At 
first rivals, often jealous rivals, the Protestants of 
America have come at last to recognize their com- 
mon heritage as Christians and to grant to others (as 

(New YotIs, 1919). 

11 New and Revised Edition as Passed by the Quadrennial Meet- 
ing of the Federal Council of Churches at Indianapolis, Dec. 8, 
1932. (New York, 1933.) 

1^ It is no doubt easy to overestimate the significance of this 
statement. At most it represents an aspiration rather than a defi- 
nite program, and even in this more modest sense there are many 
Protestants who would not accept its underlying philosophy. As 
civil institutions the churches are themselves part of the present 
economic order and it is dMcult for their members, most of all 
their lay members, to look upon that order with complete detach- 
ment. Through its investments, corporate and individual, Protes- 
tants have given hostages to fortune, which make the ttiought of 
radical reconstruction, to say the least, disturbing. 

Yet when all qualifications have been made the fact remains that 
modern Christians, whether Protestant or Catholic, are less at ease 
wit h i n the existing economic system than their predecessors, and 
that even when they do not see their way clear in detail, they recog- 
nize the need of social diange to an extent which was not e^rae- 
teristlc of the older church. 
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their fellow-Christians in Britain and on the Conti- 
aent are beginning to do) the same priTileges which 
they claim for themselves. So that characteristic 
phenomenon we call a denomination has come to birth 
in Protestantism, a body having all the character- 
istics and accepting aU the responsibilities of the 
church as a whole, yet existing side by side with other 
similar bodies within the same territory without any 
official determination of the rdation which each 
should hold to the others. 

We face in the case of Protestantism the same 
problem which confronted us in our study of Ca- 
tholicism — ^the problem of defining the nature of that 
inner unity which, in spite of their outward differ- 
ences, makes the Protestants of different names feel 
their kinship with one another. And we must find 
our answer, not primarily in uniformity of belief or 
practice, but in a quality of the inner life — ^a t3q)e 
of piety which, while Christian, is at the same time 
Protestant. 




PART III (CONTINUED) 
CONTEMPORARY PROTESTANTISM 
CHAPTER X 

The Gentcts oe Protestant Piety 

1. What Protestants Have in Common. 

2. Characteristics of Protestant Piety. 

3. The Place of the Church in Protestant Piety. 

4. In What Sense a Protestant Is an Individualist. 
6. What the World Owes to the Protestant Spirit. 



To understand the genius of Protestant piety nee must 
contrast it with Catholic piety, both the mystical type which 
has its most consistent expression in Orthodoxy and the Ze- 
galistic type which has its characteristic development in 
Rome* 

The goal of mystical piety is to be rid of mortality and 
finiteness through the acquisition of a new immortal nature, 
and the method is immediate contact with the Divine either 
through an act of intuition in prayer or through participa- 
tion in the sacraments* In contrast to this the Protestant 
asserts that man needs no change of nature, bu't only a 
change of relation* This change is brought about by faith 
through which, responding to God^s offer of free forgive- 
ness, the penitent sinner not only finds assurance and peace, 
hut inspiration for the life, of love* 

The goal of legalistic piety is the acquisition of merit 
through the performance of good works, either to secure the 
remission of temporjul punishment due to one*s sin or, in the 
case of the saints, to assist others, to a like remission through 
the transfer of supererogatory merit* In contrast to this, the 
Protestant maintains that since, by Christas Atonement, God 
has provided a salvation sufficient for all, there remains no 
place for human merit, and all the elaborate machinery of 
penance and indulgences is swept away. One thing only is 
necessary — to hear God*s word and obey* Such trust, such 
obedience, God himself makes possible* 



1. What Protestants Hate in Common 


In our attempt to understand the genius of Cath- 
olic piety we found it necessary for the moment to 
forget much that was perplexing and even repellent 
in its outward manifestations in order to concentrate 
our attention upon the inner spirit which alone gives 
it life. Such concentration and detachment is even 
more necessary in the study of Protestant piety. Por 
here too we find much in the forms of contemporary 
Protestantism that seems diflicult to reconcile with 
our description of the Protestant ideal. The Protes- 
tant, we have seen, is a churchman; and the church 
in which he believes is for him, no less than for the 
Catholic, one, holy, apostolic, and catholic. Indeed 
• it is his effort to take the apostolicity of the church 
seriously which has led him to break with what he 
believes to be the imperfect and corrupt form in which 
it meets him in contemporary Catholicism. 

When we study existing Protestantism, we find it 
diffi cult to reconcile the ideal we have pictured with 
the facts as they are. Instead of one church we see 
many; instead of a holy church, one made up of im- 
perfect men and women; instead of a church that 
reproduces in its life the primitive simplicity of the 
Apostles, one that in many respects has made its 
terms with the world; instead of a church which is 
catholic in the sense of being universal, one which 

8S7 
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includes only a minority of professing Christians. 

All the more necessary is it for us to turn our 
thoughts for the moment from the imperfection of 
the men and women who are its representatives and 
to fix our attention upon the ideal which gives its 
distinctive character to Protestant piety. 

In our study of the points at which the first Prot- 
estants broke with Rome, we saw that they were two 
in number. One had to do with the conception of 
authority in religion, the other with the nature of 
the Christian life. These contrasts still continue. 
They mark the difference between Protestantism and 
Catholicism in aU its forms, and between them they 
determine the character of Protestant piety. 

Rome, as we have seen, places authority in the 
Pope, the Orthodox in the General Council, whereas 
Protestantism finds its ultimate authority in the Bible 
— but not in the Bible considered as a law book, to 
which one goes for proof texts. That 'is a view which 
has often been held by Protestants. But it was not 
the view of the Reformers or of the classics in which 
they have defined their position. The true authority 
for Protestantism, as for Catholicism, is God speak- 
ing to and through his church. But this church, as 
the Protestant conceives it, consists of all those be- 
lieving spirits who, trusting in God for their salva- 
tion, turn back to tire book which God has ^ven 
them for their guidance for the new light which may 
yet break forth from the word of God. Prot^tantism, 
I repeat, is a churchly religion; and the Bible is not 
a substitute for the church, but the book which tdls 
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us what the true church is like and supplies the in- 
spiration for the transformation of life through which 
alone that true church can be realized. 

A second point at which the Reformers broke with 
Rome had to do with the conception of the Christian 
life. Rome taught that in order to enter upon the 
Christian life one must do (or have done for one) 
certain things (ceremonial and moral) that make pos- 
sible the acquisition of a new nature. The Reformers 
affirmed that the way to enter upon the Christian life 
was through an act of personal trust that altered 
one’s relationship to God. This contrast was given 
theological expression in the doctrine of justification 
by faith. 

The doctrine of justification by faith is a way of 
saying in technical language what Jesus said much 
more simply when he talked about the childlike spirit. 
It is the Protestant’s way of affirming two things 
about the Christian life which together give it its 
distinctive quality: first, that it is so wonderful and 
divine that man can do nothing of himself to earn it, 
but must be content to take it as a gift; secondly, 
that it is so adapted to man’s true nature that to 
enter upon it he requires no miraculous change of 
nature, but only an act of trust which is itself the 
gift of God. 

We may illustrate the nature of this new life by 
contrasting it with two other conceptions of the 
Christian life which have played a great role in Cath- 
olic piety: the mystical conception of the Christian 
life as the acquisition of a new nature, and the legal- 
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istic conception of it as the achievement of an ade- 
quate degree of merit. 

We have already considered the mystical ideal and 
seen how it dominates Catholic piety, both the ascetic 
tjrpe which is characteristic of the life of the saint 
and the more conventional type of the ordinary prac- 
tising Catholic. In both the goal is the same. It is 
to be rid of mortality and finiteness by the acquisi- 
tion of a new immortal nature. And in both the 
method is the same. It is immediate contact with the 
divine either through an act of intuition in prayer 
or through participation in the sacraments, to which 
in his goodness God has attached a certain mysteri- 
ous yet life-giving quality. 

In contrast to this the Protestant asserts that man 
needs no change of nature, but only a change of 
relation. Man is by nature finite, and the finite is 
incapable of becoming infinite. But man, though 
finite, need not remain apart from God, since God 
by his grace has opened a way to himself by forgive- 
ni^. It is sin, and sin alone, that stands between 
man and his maker. But God, who is love, has pro- 
vided a way of escape for man by the sacrifice of 
Christ; and what man alone cannot do for himself, 
God has done for him. All that man needs to do is 
to trust and to repent; and through his trust and 
the assurance of forgiveness which it brings with it, 
he will find the motive for the new life which will 
issue in perfect holiness. 

Als the Protestant conception of the Christian life 
differs from the mystical conception of that life as 
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the deification of human nature, so it differs from 
the legalistic conception of it as the acquisition of 
merit through the performance of good works. The 
conception of merit, as we have seen, has a central 
place in Roman Catholic piety. It f Timishes the stand- 
ard by which man’s progress in the Christian life is 
measured. And, while the saints by their mystic 
devotion may reach a place where they no longer 
need merit for themselves, this is not true of the great 
mass of their feUow-Christians. Indeed it is the 
crowning glory of the saint that by his works of 
supererogation he acquires merit which can be made 
available for others both in this life and in the life 
after death. 

The conception of merit has no place in the Prot- 
estant form of religion. God deals with his redeemed 
not by law, but by grace. Since through Christ’s 
atonement God has provided a salvation suflicient for 
all there remains no place for human merit, and aU 
the elaborate machinery of penance and indulgence 
is swept away. One thing only is necessary : to hear 
God’s word and to obey. And to him who hears and 
obeys all good things will be added. Such trust, such 
obedience, God himself makes possible. They are 
God’s supreme gift to man and, like all God’s gifts, 
need no human authentication. They shine by their 
own light.* 

This does not mean that the Christian is under no 


1 The contrast between this conception and that whidi dominates 
official Roman piety appears most dearly in the tests by which 
saint is recognized. For this Rome provides an elaborate ma- 
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obKgation to do good works, but only that his mo- 
tive for doing them is altered. He no longer does 
them to gain advantage for himself, but to express 
gratitude to God who has called him to holiness, and 
desires for him that he ’should perfectly realize the 
life of love. 

The activity of the Protestant has its spring in 
the initial act of faith. The good works in which it 
issues are — ^to use the quaint language of the West- 
minster Confession of Paith, but “fruits and evi- 
dences” of that faith, ways in which “believers mani- 
fest their thankfulness, strengthen their assurance, 
edify their brethren, adorn the profession of the gos- 
pel, stop the mouths of the adversaries, and glorify 
God whose workmanship they are.” ® 

In the later history this simple teaching has been 
obscured by many technicalities. The doctrine which 
was designed to deliver man from the law has itself 
been phrased in legal terms, and substitutionary ilie- 
ories of atonement and disputes concerning the na- 
ture and power of the will have reintroduced into 
Protestantism many of the subtleties against which 

dbinery. There are virtues to be attested and miracles to be ap- 
proved, and for each there is an appropriate procedure. It must 
be shown thajt tl^ saint possesses not only the secular virtues of 
courage^ justice, temperance, and prudence but the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity; and by faith the Catholic means 
believing whatever the diurch teaches, and by charity doing what- 
ever the church commands* So the miracles are such and such only 
as have been proved to be such Oy physicians chosen for the pur- 
pose. Nor is the hearing a one-sided one. The devil also must be 
given his due and his case is presented by the advocatus dkdtoU. Of 
all this elaborate process of measurement and testing, Protestant- 
ism snows nothing. 0/. Macken, Thomas F,, The Canonisation of 
Saints (Dublin, 1910). 

^ Cf. Westminster Confession of Faith, Chap. XVI, Sec. IL 
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the Reformation was a protest. All the more impor- 
tant is it to hold fast the central issue, for it is by 
the attitude taken to this that one’s position either 
as a Protestant or a Catholic is determined. 

2. Characteristics of Protestant Piety 

It is only in the light of this double contrast to 
the mystical ideal and to the legalistic that we can 
understand the genius of Protestant piety. Por Prot- 
estantism too has its piety, to those who are fortunate 
enough to experience it, as intimate and satisfying 
as that which Catholics enjoy, but with a character 
and a quality of its own. Let us see if we can pene- 
trate its secret. 

In our study of Catholic piety we noted certain 
outstanding characteristics, such as its dependence 
upon physical media, its vivid sense of the reality and 
nearness of the heavenly world, its emphasis upon 
the contemplative life, and its acceptance of a dif- 
ferent standard for the ordinary Christian from that 
which is required of the religious in the technical 
sense. We may use these as convenient points of com- 
parison in our effort to define the genius of Protes- 
tant piety. 

Catholic piety, as we have seen, is realistic,^ often 
naive. The Catholic finds God the Spirit mediated 
through physical objects, and the church is given 

^ I use the word to designate a view of refdity* which takes the 
objects presented to consciousness at their face value witibout criti- 
cal inquiry as to the processes by which their presentation is medi- 
ated. 
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him to make the needed contact possible and easy. 
Hence Catholic religion, taken in the large, is sacra- 
mental religion. 

The Protestant, on the other hand, is more critical 
in his attitude. He finds God in ideals which com- 
mend themselves to his conscience, and the church is 
given him as custodian and witness to these ideals. 
This function it fulfills by introducing him to the 
Bible, in whose pages God speaks directly to his con- 
science, communicating to him what he is to believe 
concerning God and what duty God requires of man. 
Hence for the Protestant the Word takes precedence 
of the sacrament as God’s chief means of grace. The 
Protestant too accepts the sacrament as God’s gift 
to man, but not as a gift of a different kind. To 
him the sacrament is a form of the Word. It is the 
Word in action. Hence it has symbolic character. 
It is outward sign of inward and spiritual grace. 

It follows that for the Protestant the mind has a 
place in mediating the divine life that it does not 
always have in Catholic piety. Catholic piety, as we 
have seen, is concrete, centring in physical objects. 
If one makes the needed contact in the world of sense, 
the part played by the intelligence may be for the 
moment negligible. Protestantism, on the other hand, 
makes much of right belief. Tike Catholicism it makes 
heavy demands upon the will, but it approaches the 
will through the intellect. It asks of its devotees that 
they should understand as well as do. 

This is only natural when we remember Kow Prot- 
estantism began. The reformer is almost always an 
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int^ectual, often a scholar, always a thinker* Luther 
was a professor as well as a monk* Calvin was trained 
for the law. This intellectual interest stamped a 
character upon Protestant piety which it has retained 
ever since. It was a piety which was based upon the 
acceptance of definite belief and the ideal of the new 
church was to be one in which all men, even the sim- 
plest, should know the Lord**^ 

This accounts for the central place given to the 
Bible in Protestantism. In the Bible the revelation 
originally given through Jesus Christ in fulfilment 
of God’s promise to patriarch and prophet is pre- 
served in definite and authoritative form. But it be- 
comes eflScacious for man’s salvation only as it is 
interpreted to the individual by the witness of the 
Holy Spirit and to the church as a whole through 
the consensus of those to whom in the good provi- 
dence of God this witness has been vouchsafed. Hence 
the great importance of the sermon in Protestantism 
and in general of the teaching office. For in the 
sermon the truth in the Bible is applied to present- 
day conditions and the appeal is made to the will to 
translate it into life. 

A second characteristic of Catholic piety is its 
other-worldly character* We have seen that the Cath- 

•4 This inteUectual emphasis has been obscured by Lather’s at- 
tack upon philosophy and Calvin’s depreciation of human reason. 
But what Luther and Calvin opposed was not the use of reason in 
its proper place but the technicalities of scholastic theology. The 
faith they would substitute was simpler, but it was none the less 
rational. Barth is therefore true to the genius of historic Protes- 
tantism when he insists that the most important of all the duties 
of the church is to preserve the purity of its witness. 
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olic lives in two worlds — ^this familiar world of space 
and time, of persons and things, in which all of us 
are living, but at the same time in another world no 
less real, no less accessible, no less substantial, to 
which the symbols of religion introduce him. This 
world — the home of God, of the angds and of the 
saints — though unseen, is everywhere present and 
the interests which centre in it transcend in impor- 
tance the most precious goods that earth can pro- 
vide. 

The Protestant believes, too, in the existence of 
this unseen world. To him, as to the Catholic, per- 
sonal immortality is an essential article of his creed. 
But that vivid sense of the nearness of the world to 
come is not so present in his consciousness as in that 
of the Catholic. God, to be sure, is Lord both of 
the living and of the dead, and in due time — ^if we 
are faithful and obedient — ^will introduce us into the 
home he has prepared. But for the present it is his 
win that we should live our life here, and the less 
we are diverted by thoughts of the unknown future 
the better. It follows that for the Protestant, in 
practice if not in theory, the centre of interest shifts 
from the future life to the present. It is not that 
Protestantism is unaware of the contrast between 
this life and the next or minimizes the transitory 
character of sense and of sex. It was not a Cath- 
olic, but a Protestant, who wrote The Pilgrim's 
Progress. But that vivid consciousness of the dead 
as living, the sense of intimate fellowship which ex- 
presses itself in mutud. helpfulness, is not present. 
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or, at least is not present in the same degree. The 
Protestant does not share the Catholic sense of the 
contemporaneousness of Heaven. He thinks of it as 
a place to which he is going by and by. 

This negative attitude toward the heavenly world 
has its historic explanation as a protest against the 
abuses which had become associated with the venera- 
tion of the saints. But it had important conse- 
quences for Christian ethics. It tended to divert at- 
tention from the contemplative and to focus it upon 
the active virtues. In spite of death’s constant re- 
minder of the shortness of life here, and of the transi- 
toriness of human possessions, it became easy for the 
Protestant to feel at home in this world and to find 
an increasing part of his satisfaction in developing 
its resources. In his well-known work, Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalisms Professor R. H. Tawney 
has called attention to one of the unforeseen by- 
products of this emphasis upon the sanctity of the 
present life. Protestantism, he tells us, has given 
a divine sanction to the world of business- By broad- 
ening the doctrine of vocation it has brought com- 
merce and industry within the horizon of religion 
and so contributed indirectly to the rise of capital- 
ism. Where Catholicism said, ‘^Give,” Protestantism 
said "Save,” that so you may be able to give more. 
How far this judgment is correct we need not here 
inquire. Enough that it reminds us of one of the 
outstanding characteristics of Protestant piety, its 
strong sense of the sacredness of the secular. 

« (New Yorki 1S2S.) 
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It follows that Protestant piety taken in the large 
has had a predominantly ethical rather than an ex- 
clusively mystical character. By this is meant that 
the test by which growth in grace is measured is the 
devdopment of virtues which find expression in the 
relation of the individual to his neighbor rather 
than in the purdy contemplative graces which con- 
centrate attention upon the immediate rdation of 
the soul to God. Here again we must be on our 
guard against exaggeration. Protestantism has had 
its mystics, and its great mystics at that, while Cath- 
olics on their part have made much of good works 
and number among their saints many lovers and 
servants of their kind. But the service which the 
Catholic esteems most highly is that which helps a 
man to detach himself from this world that he may 
give himself unreservedly to the cultivation of the 
contonplative life, whereas the Protestant would 
have the saint serve God in this world that he may 
make that part of the world which he serves better. 

This sense of the sacredness of aU life and of the 
duty of the individual to witness for God in the place 
where God has set him finds its theological expres- 
sion in the doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
believers. Protestants are often accused of subordi- 
nating the priestly to the prophetic function of the 
m i ni stry. The reverse is true. The ministry of the 
prophet is important, and Protestants have rightly 
made much of it. But prophets are rare and not 
every one is called to that high office. Every Chris- 
tian, however — so Protestants believe — should be a 
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priest, and by the witness of his faith and love me- 
diate the divine life to his fellows. 

Protestantism, even in its most democratic man- 
ifestations, has been aristocratic in essence, holding 
all its members to the highest ideal.® In its ethic it 
has been Puritan. It has made sainthood the goal 
for all and it has interpreted sainthood not in terms 
of a contemplative life which had turned its back 
upon life’s ordinary duties in order to gain time for 
uninterrupted prayer, but in terms of familiar hu- 
man virtues like honesty, truth-telling, generosity, 
and unselfishness. It has had' its failures and com- 
promises no doubt, some of them glaring. But its 
ideal has remained unchanged. Catholics would have 
the church produce saints. Protestantism would have 
all Christians holy. 

Protestants, to be sure, recognize that there are 
tasks which call for special heroism and callings 
which require special discipline, and in movements 
like the foreign missionary enterprise and organiza- 
tions like the Student Volunteer movement it pro- 
vides the opportunity for those who wish to go the 
second mile. But even while doing this it insists that 
these devoted spirits are only doing what all of us 
are called to do and ought each of us in his own 
place to be doing. In Protestantism there is no place 
for the double standard. 

®On the relation of aristocracy to democracy of. the author’s 
Imperialistic JReligion and the Religion of Democracy (New York^ 
1923). 
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3. The Place op the Church in Protestant 
P lETT 

The characteristics of Protestant piety thus briefly 
described appear most clearly when we consider the 
Protestant attitude toward the church. The Prot- 
estant, I repeat, is a churchman, and for him as for 
the Catholic the church has an indispensable part to 
play in the revelation of God to man ; but that part 
is a different one and his attitude is correspond- 
ingly different. To the Protestant the church is not 
primarily an institution, but a company of people. 
It is composed of those who, having received the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ as that revelation 
is presented and preserved in the Bible, have re- 
sponded to that revelation in penitence and faith 
and, gratefully accepting the forgiveness therein 
fredy offered, have consecrated themselves whole- 
heartedly to God’s service. 

Protestants differ in the extent to which they carry 
their emphasis upon the spirituality of the church. 
Some carry it so far as to regard all forms of institu- 
tional Christianity with suspicion. Others (and these 
the majority) believe that the organized church holds 
a real though subordinate place in the purpose of 
God. 

Most emphatic in their affirmation of the spiritual- 
ity of the Church have been the Friends. Standing 
at the extreme left wing of Protestantism they have 
carried their protest against institutional rdigicm 
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to the farthest point. While the more conservative 
Protestant bodies have retained both sacraments and 
ministry, regarding them as divine ordinances with 
a rightful place in the life of the church, the Friends 
have rejected both. This they have done not because 
they attach no value to ministry or sacrament, but 
because they believe that the place given to them in 
the historic churches. Catholic and Protestant alike, 
has been too restricted. To the Friends every Chris- 
tian is called to be Christ’s minister and every act 
done in his name is sacramental. For God who is 
ever present in his world is speaking to aU men by 
his Holy Spirit, and to him who will stop and listen 
he is ever ready to give his inner light. 

Nor is it only in their view of the importance of 
institutional Christianity that Protestants differ 
from Catholics. They differ also in their view of its 
function. To the Catholic the church is an institu- 
tion given to man by God to do for him what he can- 
not do for himsdf. To the Protestant the church is 
an instrument offered him by God in order to help 
bim to do more effectively what through God’s grace 
he has been commanded and empowered to do. It is 
the society of those who have been called by God to 
serve their* fellowmen. 

This conception of the church as a society for 
practical service is more in evidence in some parts, of 
the Protestant world than in others. It is more con- 
genial to the Calvinist than to the Lutheran, to the 
American than to the European. It has its dangers, 
as we have seen. It tends to make of the church a 
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practical convenience, if not a social club. But it 
witnesses to an essential truth to which Catholicism 
has not always been sufficiently alive, that the life 
to which God calls us is one in which piety expresses 
itself in the service of one’s fellows and that the test 
of the church’s success is the extent to which it helps 
men to render this service effectively. 

What I have thus tried to give is the conception 
of the church as it is derived from a study of the 
consensus of the most important Protestant creeds 
as that consensus has been interpreted by their prac- 
tice. The church as the creeds define it is a body 
which owes its institution to an original divine rev- 
elation which centres in Jesus Christ, which acknowl- 
edges a divine standard once for all given, namely. 
Holy Scripture, and which believes that Scripture 
fulfils its divinely appointed function only when it 
is interpreted to the believer by God liimself and, 
accepted in faith, works out its appropriate trans- 
formation of life. The authority which the Protes- 
tant recognizes, as his official creeds define it, is that 
of God himself speaking in history through Jesus 
Christ, in literature through the Bible, in society 
through the church, in a man’s own soul through the 
witness of the Holy Spirit. Only when the witness 
of aH these agree can the Protestant say with confi- 
dence; This is God’s word to me. 

We see how poles apart this view is from the view 
of Protestantism represented by the definition quoted 
at the beginning of the last chapter, the definition 
which makes the ultimate authority for the individ- 
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ual the self of the moment, Protestantism, I repeat, 
like Catholicism, is a churchly religion and stands or 
falls with the validity of a divine revelation once for 
all given, even if progressively received. 

This view of Protestantism, derived from a study 
of its official creeds, is confirmed by an observation of 
its practice. In its history as well as in its ideal, Prot- 
estantism has been a churchly religion. It has de- 
veloped its understanding of God’s revelation through 
a continuing tradition and from time to time has 
recorded the understanding reached in creeds and 
confessions of f aith J But unlike their Catholic f ellow- 
Christians, Protestants have never given these creeds 
the quality of finality. Always they have claimed the 
right, for the individual believer as well as for the 
church at large, to return to the fountainhead of rev- 
elation in the Bible and to report the new insight won 
in the language of the new day.^ 

4. IiT What Sense a Protestant Is an 
Indivxdtjaeist 

We are ready now to return to the question on 
which we touched at the outset without attempting 

^ For a convenient account of the more important of these creeds 
consult Sdiaff, Philip, Creeds of Christendom, Vol. III. C/. also 
Walker, Williston, Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism 
(New York^ 1893) and McGlothlin, W. J., Baptist Confessions of 
Faith (PhiladelpMa, 1911). 

Sc/. Westminster Confession of Faith, Chap. XXV, Secs. IV 
and V : *‘This catholic church hath been sometimes more, son^times 
less, visible. And particular churches, which are members thereof, 
are more or less pure, according as the doctrine of the gospel is 
taught and embraced, ordinances administered, and public wor- 
ship performed more or less purely in them. The purest churdies 
under heaven are subject both to mixture and error.^ 
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an answer, why so many people identify Protestant- 
ism with individualism. It is for lack of observing^ 
certain elementary distinctions which need only to be 
stated to be recognized. 

In the sense that his conviction of the truth of di- 
vine revelation, however that revelation may be con- 
ceived in detail, rests in the last analysis upon his in- 
ward conviction of that truth the Protestant is an 
individualist. But he is so in no other sense and for 
no other reason than that in which the Catholic also 
is an individualist. What differentiates man from 
the beast is just this, that he is a creature capable of 
conviction, and conviction differs from all other forms 
of consciousness in that it owes its final and compel- 
ling force to a sense of inward reasonableness that 
carries with it its own evidence. As human beings, 
CathoHcs share with Protestants this God-given fac- 
ulty and rejoice in it. They differ not in its posses- 
sion, but in the use which they make of it and in the 
limits which they assign to it. 

Catholics and Protestants agree that it is a chief 
function of reason (taking reason in its most com- 
prehensive sense for the sum of all those capacities 
and activities by which man acquires knowledge) to 
guide man to the acceptance of the proper authority. 
No Catholic is satisfied that one should join the church 
on external compulsion. In his case, as in that of the 
Protestant, inward assent is the goal. So long as con- 
science interpcKies its veto, it is man’s duty to obey, 
however misguided may be its voice. This is common 
Catholic and Protratant doctrine. They differ as to 
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what conscience says and as to the kind of church to 
which it points. The church to which the Catholic is 
led by his conscience is one whose authority, once ac- 
cepted, releases the believer from the necessity for 
some decisions for which the Protestant still feels re- 
sponsible. 

This does not mean that the Catholic, even after he 
has accepted the church’s authority, is dispensed 
from the necessity of exercising his individual judg^ 
ment. On the contrary, there remains a wide field for 
the exercise of that judgment; how wide, our study 
has already shown. Here it is sufficient to say that 
when the teaching of the church is accepted, it remains 
to be interpreted; and when the commands of the 
church have been received, they rranain to be applied. 
Thus when full account has been taken of all the hdp 
supplied, there remains a wide field for the exercise 
of the individual judgment. 

The decisive difference begins when we approach a 
certain kind of question with which the decisions of 
the church confront us. In the measure that the Cath- 
olic is faced by decisions of his church which have 
taken the form of law, the conception of churchly 
authority to which his conscience has brought him re- 
quires him to accept them without question as ex- 
pressing God’s will for him. To question them would 
be to violate the fundamental principle which makes 
him a Catholic. Were he to do so he would have no 
alternative but to break with the church. 

The Protestant does not recognize this necessity. 
Highly as he values the decisions of the church as 
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embodied in its creeds and its practice, he does not 
regard any part of that tradition as so definitive that, 
if conscience requires, it may not be questioned by 
one who desires to retain his standing in the church. 
That right must indeed be exercised with great cau- 
tion. To break with the tradition of the church in- 
volves a risk which no conscientious man will lightly 
nm. Nevertheless it is a risk which must sometimes 
be taken, and in taking it the Protestant is conscious 
of acting as a good churchman. 

This was the spirit in which the Reformers ap- 
proached their task of criticism. The impulse which 
led Luther to criticize the church had, as he believed, 
come to biwi from the church. Only as a last resort 
and with heavy heart did he accept the necessity 
of a break. 

This is the spirit of the true Protestant in every 
generation. Highly as he values his individual judg- 
ment, it is for the church’s sake that he exercises it. It 
was not a CathoHc, but that stout old Puritan, Tim- 
othy Dwight, to whom we owe the hymn : 

“1 love Thy Kingdom, Lord, 

The house of Thine abode. 

The Church our dear Redeemer saved 
With His own precious blood.” 

It cannot be denied that there are many Protestants 
in our day who have lost this vivid church-conscious- 
n^s. 'Himre are Protestants, so-called, who are indi- 
vidualists, pure and simple; and their presence in 
many of our Protestant churches explains, though it 
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does not justify, the Catholic misinterpretation of 
Protestantism. But the existence of this individual- 
istic strand in the church life of our time, far from 
being a reason for abandoning the Protestant ideal in 
order to take refuge in Catholicism, is the strongest 
reason for reaffirming that ideal in its purity. Por a 
time Catholicism may furnish a welcome refuge to 
troubled souls in an age which, unless all signs fail, is 
losing its faith in democratic institutions. But the 
price which it demands is too high to be willingly paid 
by those who have been brought up in an atmosphere 
of freedom. Before the surrender is made therefore, 
it is well to explore the possibilities which Protestant- 
ism may still have to offer to those who are in search 
of a social authority which requires no sacrifice of 
individual freedom. 

5. What the World Owes to the Protestaht 
Spirit 

In a famous essay,® the historian, James Anthony 
Froude, reminded an age that had grown impatient 
with the rigid theology of Calvinism of some of the 
contributions which Calvinism had made to the spread 
of liberty, both civil and religious. It is one of the 
paradoxes of history that this grim creed, with its 
predestinarian doctrine, should have inspired revolu- 
tionaries and nerved the arms of fighters'. But Calvin- 
ism is not the only example of a creed that has shown 
that determinism in theory is consistent with extraor- 

» “Calvimsin” in Sftort Studiet on Cfrecet BnbieeU (New York; 
1893). 
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dinary activity in practice. Communism too has a 
deterministic philosophy, but it is turning the world 
upside down. There is nothing that can strengthen 
the arm to fight or the will to endure like the convic- 
tion that the everlasting God (or if one be a material- 
ist, its secular substitute in the nature of things) is on 
one’s side. This conviction Calvinists possess, and in 
every generation it has made them fighters and re- 
formers. 

Wherever we look in the history of Protestantism 
we find this fighting spirit at work. It set Calvin to 
reforming the government of Geneva. It made the 
Huguenots protestants against the abuses of their 
time in church and in state. It armed the Covenanters 
against the Stuarts and made Cromwdl’s Ironsides 
invincible in battle. It sent the Pilgrims across the 
sea in their search for a new world in which to worship 
God according to their conscience. It was the in- 
spiration of Washington in his eight weary years of 
fighting, and of Lincoln in his equally momentous 
ordeal. It found expression in the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress and in the Second Inaugural. It sent John 
Wesley on his mission to the coal miners of England, 
and fired the Kttle group who gathered by the hay- 
stack at Williams College with their vision of a world 
won for C3irist. It started William Booth on his mis- 
sion to the outcasts of London and gave Walter 
Rauschaibusch his social gospd. Whether it be out- 
wardly, in the search for new places to penetrate, or 
inwardly, in the quest of new insights to achieve, it 
has been the religion of adventurers and explorers. 
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It has been always spurring men to new action. No- 
where has it suffered men to be content. 

Especially great is the debt which the Catholic 
Church owes to the Protestant spirit. Where Prot- 
estantism has been strong, Catholicism has been, pure. 
WTiat the pre-Reformation Councils had not been 
able to achieve, the Council of Trent carried through. 
After Trent we see a reformed Catholicism, self-con- 
scious, active, fired with the missionary spirit. The 
answer to Luther was the Society of Jesus; the an- 
swer to Calvin was St. Theresa, and St. John of the 
Cross. 

It has been so ever since. To see Catholicism at its 
best you must not go to Mexico or to South America 
or to the Philippines, where until recently it has been 
unopposed. You must not go to Spain, where Prot- 
estantism has been all but unknown. Even Rome wiU 
not show you Catholicism at its best. Eor this you 
must go to Germany, to England, or to the United 
States, where it faces an aggressive Protestantism and 
must be constantly on the alert in order to hold its 
own. 

Not only as a critic has Protestantism served Ca- 
tholicism, but as an example. Much that is most 
characteristic of contemporary Catholicism it owes 
directly to Protestant example. The societies and 
clubs through which Catholics provide healthy recrea- 
tion for their young people are a Catholic imitation 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. The renewed 
interest in Biblical studies, the growing attempt to 
interest laymen in the study of the New Testament 
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is again a Catholic adaptation of Protestant methods. 
If today there is one wdfare council through which 
all American Catholicism functions in social matters, 
it is because ten years before the American Protes* 
tants founded the Federal Council of Churches. 

These are after all less important matters. The 
real service which Protestantism has rendered and the 
final justification of its right to be is the men and 
women whom it has inspired. Through Protestantism 
the experience of living religion has been made pos- 
sible for many whom the Catholic Church was not 
reaching and piety has been shown to be consistent 
with life in the world. 

Robert Burns was no lover of the church, either 
Protestant or Catholic; but when he met genuine 
piety he bowed his head. In many a simple Scottish 
home he discovered a spirit which commanded his rev- 
erence, and in The Cotter^ s Saturday Night has left 
us an unforgettable picture of what the universal 
priesthood of believers may mean: 

'The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on high; 

Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
On Amalek*s ungracious progeny; 

Then kneeling down, to heaven’s Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 

Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 

That thus they all shall meet in future days 

To understand the genius of Protestant piety one 
must enter such a home as that of J onathan Edwards 
and learn to know that rare spirit of which he has 
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painted us a picture in words which could be written 
only by one who was himself a poet and a saint : 

“They say there is a young lady in New Haven who is 
beloved of that great Being who made and rules the world, 
and that there are certain seasons in which this great Being, 
in some way or other invisible, comes to her and £ils her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that she hardly cares 
for anything except to meditate on Him; that she expects 
after a while to be received up where He is, to be raised up 
out of the world and caught up into heaven ; being assured 
that He loves her too well to let her remain at a distance 
from Him always. There she is to dwell with Him, and to be 
ravished with His love and delight forever. Therefore, if 
you present all the world before her, with the richest of its 
treasures, she disregards and cares not for it, and is unmind- 
ful of any pain or affliction. She has a strange sweetness in 
her mind, and singular purity in her affections ; is most just 
and conscientious in all her conduct ; and you could not per- 
suade her to do anything wrong or sinftil, if you would give 
her all the world, lest she should offend this great Being. 
She is of a wonderful calmness, and universal benevolence 
of mind; especially after this great God has manifested 
Himself to her mind. She will sometimes go about from 
place to place singing sweetly; and seems to be always full 
of joy and pleasure, and no one knows for what. She loves 
to be alone, walking in the fields and groves, and seems to 
have some one invisible always conversing with her.” 

Such a picture may be paralleled in the life story 
of many a Catholic saint; but the significant thing is 
that this is the portrait of one who, as wife, was des- 
tined to become the mother of eleven children and who, 
if one is to judge from the records which have come 
down to us, carried into all the interests of the home 
the simple faith that had marked her life as a girl. 

Allen, Alexander V. G., Jonathan Edwards (New York^ 1889), 
pp. 43-46, 
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“Lovely to look at,” writes her latest biographer, “she 
was even lovelier to live with. . . . Proud of her hus- 
band — sinfully so, she felt at times — she devoted her- 
self to him. Without her constant care and fending it 
would have been impossible for him to . . . accom- 
plish as much as he did. In the bringing up of her 
children she showed herself extremely skillful. Visi- 
tors at the Edwardses’ home, noting the number of 
children . . . marvelled at her poise and soft-speak- 
ing. . . . Prom the beginning she tried to train them 
in ways of independent judgment and reasonableness, 
always explaining to them why she asked them to do 
thus and so. She taught them to pray. When she met 
with any special difficulty in this matter . . . she was 
wont to apply to Mr. Edwards for advice and assist- 
ance. Fortunately they saw eye to eye in these mat- 
ters. They did not, as Edwards put it, weaken one 
another’s hands in this work, one parent disapproving 
what the other doth; one smiling upon a child while 
the other frowns; one protecting, while the other 
corrects. When things in a family are thus, children 
are likely to be undone.” 

Through such a life Mrs. Edwards showed that it 
is possible to carry into the humdrum duties of a 
New England minister’s wife the spirit of which 
saints are made, and in this she is typical of many 
another gracious soul whose constant piety has been 
bhe inspiration of husband and children. 

But it is not only in quiet homes that the saints 

ilMcGiffert, Arthur Cushman, Jr, Jonathom Edwards (Har-. 
imrs. New York, 1932), pp. 91-93. 
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of Protestantism are to be found.^® Forty odd years 
ago a young English physician faced the question of 
his life’s future. He had completed his professional 
studies with distinction, and was looking about for a 
practice, when a friend happened to call his atten- 
tion to the condition of the deep-sea fishermen in the 
North Sea. It seems that some good people, moved 
by the loneliness and exposure of these fishers’ lives, 
and, above all, by their almost complete deprivation 
of the conventional forms of religion, had conceived 
the plan of fitting out a little steamer to accompany 
them on their fishing trips as a floating chapel and 
house of friendship. The boat was secured, equipped 
and manned, with a single exception. A surgeon was 
needed who would be willing to make the steamer his 
headquarters and practise his profession among the 
fishermen, while at sea. 

The idea appealed to the young doctor’s spirit of 
adventure. He abandoned the thought of a con- 
ventional practice, applied for the post, and became 
the physician of the Royal National Mission to 
Deep-Sea Fishermen. 

Some years later a second call came to him, which 
carried him to a new continent. Hard as is the lot of 
the North Sea fishermen of England, their time at 
sea comes to an end at last, and when they turn their 
faces homeward, they reach a country where there 
are churches and schools, hospitals and libraries, and 
all the other accompaniments of a Christian civiliza- 

The paragraphs that follow have been taken, with the permis- 
sion of the publishers, from my book, Imperidliatic Religion and 
the Religion of democracy, pp. 139-141. 
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tion. But there were other fisher-folk of the same 
stock who are not so fortimate. Along the northeast 
shore of British America there stretches the londy 
coast known as the Labrador. Here live the Cana- 
dian and Newfoundland fishermen, who ply their 
trade in the North Atlantic. These had no schools, no 
hospitals, few churches — only the saloon and the 
trader’s store. Men died for want of a doctor. 
Minds starved for lack of a teacher. Souls with deep 
religious longings were left unshepherded, because 
their feUow-Christians had forgotten them. 

The thought of these lonely people would not let 
the young doctor alone. If no one else was available 
he determined to go to them. So he bade goodbye to 
his friends in the North Sea, and started on this new 
adventure. 

What Wilfred Grenfell has done in forty years 
in the Labrador is too well known to need ret^ng. 
Htwpitals have been established, staffed and sus- 
tained. Industries have been started, schools pro- 
vided, churches enlarged and strengthened. The 
conscience of two continents has been aroused, and 
friends raised up by the thousands who have made 
these lonely lives their concern- But what interests 
us here is what has been going on in Grenfell him- 
self. If you asked him what first took him to the 
Labrador he would teU you, ‘‘Religion.” If you 
asked him what the Labrador had given him in re- 
turn, he would still answer, “Religion.” 

In his journey from one hospital to another along 
the coast, it was often necessary for Doctor Grenfell, 
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when navigation was no longer possible, to traverse 
some inlet of the sea on the ice. On one of these 
journeys a sudden change of the weather cut him off 
from the mainland and set him adrift on an ice-pan 
which was carrying him out to the open sea. Then 
he realized that so far as human foresight could 
anticipate the end of his life had come. He has 
shared with us his thoughts during those hours of 
loneliness when he stood face to face with his God. 
“Except for my friends,” he writes, “I had nothing 
I could think of to regret whatever.” When, after 
hours of exposure, deliverance came at last, he was 
glad to be back once more with a new lease of life 
before him. “I had learned on the pan many things, 
but chiefly that the one cause for regret, when we 
look back on a life which we think is closed forever, 
will be the fact that we have wasted its opportuni- 
ties.” 

I have told the story of Grenfell’s experience at 
some length because it is typical of a form of piety 
which is much in evidence in recent Protestant his- 
tory. It is the kind of piety illustrated by such men 
as Henry Drummond in Scotland and among 
Americans by Walter Rauschenbusch.^® It is a piety 
which, having accepted God’s forgiveness in simple 
faith, turns its back once for all upon self, and in the 
effort to interpret God’s love to others in practical 

Grenfell, Wilfred, Adrift on an Ice-pan (Boston, 1908), p- 10* 

Smith, George Adam, The Life of Henry Lrummond (New 
York, 1898). 

1® Nixon, Jnstin Wroe, The Moral Crisis in Christianity (New 
York, 1931), esp. Chap. 1. 
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service finds the surest way to realize the presence 
of God- It is the piety which Walter Rauschenbusch 
has voiced in his Prayers of the Social Awahening — 
prayers which perhaps more perfectly than any 
other contemporary document interpret the spirit of 
the modern Protestant. 

“O Thou great Father of the weak^ lay thy hand tenderly 
on aU the little children on earth and bless them. Bless our 
own children, who are life of our life, and who have become 
the heart of our heart. Bless every little child-friend that 
has leaned against our knee and refreshed our soul by its 
smiling trustfulness. Be good to all children who long in 
vain for human love, or for flowers and water, and the sweet 
breast of Nature. But bless with a sevenfold blessing the 
young lives whose slender shoulders are already bowed be- 
neath the yoke of toil, and whose glad growth is being 
stunted forever. Suffer not their little bodies to be utterly 
sapped, and their minds to be given over to stupidity and 
the vices of an empty soul- We have all jointly deserved the 
millstone of thy wrath for making these little ones to stum- 
ble and fall. Grant all employers of labor stout hearts to 
refuse enrichment at such a price. Grant to all the citizens 
and officers of states which now permit this wrong the grace 
of holy anger. Help us to realize that every child of our na- 
tion is in very truth our child, a member of our great family. 
By the Holy Child that nestled in Mary’s bosom; by the 
memories of our own childhood joys and sorrows; by the 
sacred possibilities that slumber in every child, we beseech 
thee to save us from killing the sweetness of young life by 
the greed of gain.” 

By examples such as these we may see what Prot- 
estant piety offers to those who are willing to take 
its demands seriously — ^the opportunity to practise 

^®From Prayers of the Social A’wakening (Boston, 1910 ), by 
Walter Rauschenbus^. Copyright The Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission. 
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reKgion in a region to which its claims have not yet 
penetrated and to consecrate to its service talents 
which the church has hitherto been content to rele- 
gate to a subordinate place as secular. Protestant 
piety is piety which accepts literally the word of the 
angel to Peter : “What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common.” 

17 Acts 11:9. 




PART III (CONTINUED) 
CONTEMPORARY PROTESTANTISM 
CHAPTER XI 

The Strength and the Weakness of 

CoNTEMPORABT PROTESTANTISM 

1. Is Modern Protestantism Still Protestant? 

2. Has Protestantism Had Its Day? 

3. What Protestantism Holds in Trust for the Fu- 

ture. 

4. Signs of Promise. 



The contrast between modern Protestantism and the Prot-- 
estantism of the Reformation raises two questions of far- 
reaching importance. One is the question whether the change 
which separates modern Protestantism from its predecessors 
is so great that they can no longer he regarded as belonging 
to the same type; the other the question whether, even grant- 
ing that this continuity can be maintained, Protestantism in 
the sense in which we know it today has had its day and 
must give place to some other as yet undetermined form of 
religion. 

As to the first, the position is taken that great as have 
been the changes that separate modern Protestantism from 
that of the Reformation, the bond which unites them in 
faith, in moral ideal, in personal religious experience, is 
greater still. We may be modern Protestants, but we are 
still Protestants, 

As to the second, the position is taken that many and great 
as are the weaknesses of contemporary Protestantism, both 
in its organization and in the quality of its religious life, its 
essential spirit is not only still alive, but is still needed, 
Protestantism in its ideal stands for the democratic spirit in 
religion. It is born of the conviction that God as Person 
deeds with men as persons, and that no substitute for the in- 
dividuaVs appropriation of God's revelation through per- 
soned faith can ever be found* 



1. Is Modern Protestantism Sttle Protestant? 


Our study of Protestant piety has brought us in 
sight of a question with which we must come to terms 
before we can make further progress. We have in- 
cluded among our illustrations of Protestant piety 
some contemporary examples. But is contemporary 
Protestantism still Protestant? Has it not departed 
so far from the standards of the original Protestant- 
ism that it no longer deserves the name? 

Some say that our contemporary Protestantism 
is no longer Protestant because we no longer hold the 
old creeds in the sense in which they were held by 
Luther or Calvin or organize our churches as they 
were organized by Knox or the fathers of West- 
minster; and the conclusion they draw is that we 
ought to return to the old ways of thought and life 
and have no fellowship with those who will not join 
us in the return. 

Others agree that the break is irreparable and 
that between the Protestantism of the Reformers and 
that of the modernists there is no common ground. 
But they find in this fact a cause for congratulation 
rather than for regret. Their faces are turned for- 
ward rather than back; and if the outline of the fu- 
ture to which they are moving is still dim, so much 
the better. That makes life all the more interesting. 
Man has found his way before and he will find it 
again. But it is man they tell us who must find it. 
The old days of reliance upon a supernatural God 

271 
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are gone forever. The religion of the future must be 
a religion by and for man. If Christianity is to sur- 
vive at aU, it must be merged in a larger humanism. 

There are many who are not ready so easily to 
surrender their continuity with the past. To them 
the changes which have taken place in Protestantism 
are such only as are implicit in its nature. Protes- 
tantism as they understand it began as the religion 
of men who believed that it was possible to achieve a 
tine church without the sacrifice of freedom and it is 
still such a religion today. Widely as they differ 
from their predecessors in their thinking and in their 
ways of doing things, the things they have in common 
with them are more important stiU: faith in God, 
loyalty to Christ, experience of his salvation, ac- 
ceptance of his Bible, fellowship in his Church. 
What if they do understand these things in different 
ways and accept them for different reasons, the im- 
portant thing is that they accept them and, accept- 
ing them, feel themselves true disciples of Luther and 
of Calvin. ‘^Since the Reformation,” maintains Har- 
nack, one of the most eloquent and able defenders of 
this point of view, ‘^no new phase in the history of 
the Christian religion has occurred.”^ 

Whether we adopt one of these views or the other 
will depend in large part upon the standard we bring 
with us to our judgment, and in particular, upon 
the extent to which change in the life of an individ- 
ual or of a social group seems normal to us. We 

1 Hamack, Adolf von, WMt Is Ohristumity? (New York, 1901, 
Second Edition, Revised), pp. S20-821. 
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know from our own experience that very great 
changes may take place in an individual life with- 
out thereby destroying the continuity of personality. 
Why should we expect it to be otherwise in the life 
of a society? 

In each of the three realms by which we may 
measure religious change we find that the things 
which the modern Protestant has in common with 
his predecessors are more important than the things 
in which he differs from them. It is so in the realm 
of faith. Great as are the changes which have taken 
place in the view of the universe from the view of the 
world that was held by Calvin or the fathers of West- 
minster, in the one great essential the modem Prot- 
estant feels himself at one with them. To him as to 
them God is a self -revealing God. To him as to them 
he has made his will known in nature, in history, 
and most clearly of aU in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To him as to them he speaks to men 
directly by his Holy Spirit, calling them out of their 
sin and ignorance into the new life of the kingdom 
of God. 

This faith in God’s power to speak directly to men 
today explains the central place which is still given 
to the Bible by Protestants. For in the Bible they 
feel their most direct point of contact with the Christ 
whom all Christians recognize as Lord. And this not 
as a historic figure simply, one who lived and died 
and has now ascended to some distant heaven from 
which some day he will return, but as the living 
Spirit present in the world today to bless, to trans- 
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form, and to renew. To the modern Protestant, as to 
his predecessor, the Bible is both witness and in- 
spiration, witness to the great things Christ has done 
in the past, invitation to share the greater experience 
he will make possible in the future — a redemption 
that shall not only include all men, but aU parts of 
the life of man. 

In his conception of his duty, too, the modem 
Protestant feels himself at one with his Protestant 
forefathers in the things that are most essential. He 
recognizes, as they did, that we must be judged by a 
higher than human standard. He is conscious of 
living his life in the sight of God, who asks of each 
man that he be perfect, as he himself is perfect. And 
when he asks where we weak and finite mortals can 
look for a measure by which to test our human 
ewjhievement, he finds his eyes turning, as theirs 
turned, to the man Christ Jesus, in whom God has 
shown us in human form what he would have us be. 

The modern Protestant does not believe that we 
should try to reproduce the conditions which obtained 
during Jesus’ earthly life, or overlook the lessons 
which God has heen teaching us through all the suc- 
ceeding centuries; rather that we should bring to 
the problems nf our own day the faith and love which 
characterized all that Jesus did, confident that the 
same divine Spirit which furnished bini for his unique 
task is still available for us, and that by this Spirit 
it should be possible for his church to achieve in our 
day the “greater works” to which he bade us look 
forward. 
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Above all the modem Protestant is Protestant in 
the type of his religious experience. For he is living 
in a world in which the personal God is even now at 
work revealing his will to those who have ears to 
hear and pointing the way to those who have eyes to 
see. He knows more than his fathers did of the way 
that message comes ; he understands, as they did not, 
how many intricate factors God uses in the process 
of mediation by which his will is made known. Yet 
to him, as to them, the message, when it comes, is 
wonderful, and he realizes that the place on which he 
is standing is holy ground. 

This is what he means, when, with the Protestants 
of every age, he reaffirms the sanctity of the secular 
Hfe. It is his way of saying that God is ever3rwhere 
at work; that whatever spot one approaches with 
Christ at one’s side is holy ground, and whatever task 
one undertakes at Christ’s behest is religious work. 
All that this means we have scarcdy begun to appre- 
ciate, for it is only recently that we have begun to 
learn in how many and in what intricate ways our 
lives are interrelated, and what radical changes must 
take place in the warp and woof of our social life 
before it can be made conformable to the ideal of 
Christ. What these changes are and how they may 
take place, the experience of the future alone cannot 
tell us. To discover them will require the united 
effort of Christians in all walks of life who bring 
their specialized knowledge to the service of tte 
church and their technical skill to its ministry. 

We may agree with Hamack, then, that our mod- 
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ern Protestantism is still Protestant, and yet ques- 
tion whether his statement is justified that since the 
Reformation there has been no new stage in the his- 
tory of the Christian religion. It is always easy to 
overestimate the extent of the change which has 
taken place in one’s own generation. But the more 
one lives oneself into the life of the men who gave 
Protestantism its classic form, the more one feels that 
something has entered into the life of our time to 
which they were strangers. That new factor is the 
conception of development. The acceptance of this 
conception — let me say rather, the experience of this 
fact — ^measures the difference between the old and 
the new. So far a,s we accept it, our religious life 
acquires a distinctive character. We may be Prot- 
estants, but we are modem Protestants, and t hi s sets 
us a task which is different in important respects 
frcwm that which Luther and Calvin faced. That task 
is to achieve a church that shall make place in its 
theory as well as in its practice for difference. 

I say a church that shall make room for difference. 
And this not only in its practice but in its theory. 
In fact, as we have seen, there have always been dif- 
ferences within the church, some of them important 
and far-reaching differences, but they have been 
there, not because of our theory, but in spite of it. 
The time has come for the church to regularize its 
practice ; to show why in a living church there must 
be difference and of what kind. 

Nothing is more surprising to the student of Prot- 
estant theology than the subordinate place given to 
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the doctrine of the church in the theology of the past 
generation. To the Catholic, as we have seen, the 
church is the central Christian doctrine. It meets us 
at the very outset and it dominates the treatment 
from the start. In early Protestant theology too the 
church was given a place of co mm anding importance. 
In many recent Protestant textbooks however it is 
postponed until the closing chapters. The reason is 
not that the church holds an unimportant place in 
Protestant piety, but that, in their reaction against 
the abuses of institutional Christianity Protestant 
theologians have tended to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the more personal aspects of religion. The 
institution, they have felt, was secondary, not pri- 
mary. If the heart was right, the rest of the body 
could be left to take care of itself. 

We are finding out that this is not true. As the 
spirit cannot function without the body, so the Chris- 
tian society requires the church; and that church, 
which the Apostle calls “the body of Christ,” needs 
constant care if it is to maintain its life and to serve 
its purpose. 

We find in the most widely different circles a re- 
newed interest in the doctrine of the church. It 
meets us in the Church of England, in the Anglo- 
Catholic re-emphasis of the importance of the church 
as an institution. It meets us in Germany, in the 
Barthian protest against a theology that has ob- 
scured the line between the church and the world.® 

2 Barthian theology is, and is designed to be, churchly theology— 
the recovery over against orthodoxy and liberalism alike of the 
true Protestant doctrine of the chnrch. 
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Even in America, where individualism has won its 
greatest triumphs and institutional religion is most 
at a discount, we find a growing recognition among 
Protestants of the significance of the church as an 
institution and of the need of rethinking from the 
foundation its place and significance in modem life.® 
What we need — we see more clearly every day — ^is a 
revival of the church consciousness in Protestantism. 
Only it must be a revival which is consistent with the 
Protestant spirit and which conserves the truth for 
which historic Protestantism is witness. 


2. Has Protestantism Had Its Dat? 

But is this possible? Can Protestantism, with its 
wide differences in thought and in practice achieve 
the unity which is necessary for the church of today? 

In 1908 the Reverend Newman Smyth, a respected 
Congregational minister of New Haven, long an ac- 
tive worker in the cause of church unity, summed up 
the conclusions to which his many years’ experience 
had led him in a pamphlet entitled Passing Prot- 
estantism and Coming Catholicism.*^ In this he maiu- 
tained the thesis that Protestantism in its historic 
form had had its day. Indispensable, even glorious, 

^ An indication of this new interest is the co-operative study of 
the relation of church and state which has recently been under- 
taken by a committee of theologians and laymen appointed by the 
Federal Council. Recent events in Germany have given this sub- 
ject increased importance and have made especially appropriate 
the topic chosen by the Research Department of the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work for its next international 
study conference: “The Christian View of the Nation.” 

^ (New York, 1908.) , 
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as had been its service in the past, the time had come 
when it must give place to a more comprehensive 
form of religion, one that would be in fact and not 
merely in name Catholic. 

During the quarter century that has intervened 
since this book was written, Doctor Smyth has found 
many to agree with him. The belief has been gain- 
ing ground in many different quarters that aU is 
not well with contemporary Protestantism. Even 
those who do not accept Doctor Newman Smyth’s 
conclusion that Protestantism as a distinctive form 
of the Christian religion has had its day are ready to 
admit that in its present form it suffers from serious 
defects which, unless speedily corrected, are likely 
to have disastrous consequences. 

These critics are found both within and without 
the church. They call attention to the lack of a cen- 
tral authority in Protestantism, to its needless mul- 
tiplication of churches and of ministers, to its in- 
definite and often contradictory teaching, to its lack 
of effective discipline. By contrast Catholicism is 
held up for admiration as a type of religion that is 
at least sure of itself and can be counted upon to do 
and to teach today what it did and taught yesterday. 

In particular, these critics reproach contemporary 
Protestantism for its lack of a responsible central 
authority. In place of definite doctrines accepted by 
all, we find individual theologians and schools ad- 
vocating beliefs which are often inconsistent with one 
another. The ^relativity which is so conspicuous a 
feature of the intellectual life of our time has in- 
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vaded the world of religion and nowhere has it found 
greater hospitality than in Protestantism. It is not 
only tlmt the different denominations differ in their 
teaching, but the different schools and parties within 
each. 

It results that the individual who wishes guidance 
for his personal problems finds little to help him in 
contemporary Protestantism. The Catholic Church 
has its authoritative teaching on matters of conduct 
as well as of belief, and the perplexed spirit that 
wishes counsel finds its need met in the confessional. 
But the Protestant pastor has no such authoritative 
guidance to give. Among all the needs revealed by a 
recent study of Protestant ministerial education, 
that of help in dealing with questions of conscience 
recurred most frequently.® 

Thus both as teacher and as pastor the Protestant 
minister is expected to assume too heavy a respon- 
sibility. Effective though he may be in meeting par- 
ticular needs and in dealing with people who are of 
similar temperament, his church provides him with 
no adequate machinery for coping with the infinitely 
complicated relationships of modem life. When the 
minister happens to be a strong man, adequately 
trained and fertile in resources, there is no limi t, to 
the good he can do and is doing. But most ministers, 
like most of the rest of us, are ordinary people and 
they need to be helped if they are to do their best 
work. This help the Protestant Church of today is 
not furnishing its ministry in adequate degree. 

® Brown, W. Adams, The Education of American Ministers (New 
Yor^ 1934i), VoL I, p. 202. 
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Those who criticize contemporary Protestantism 
as inefficient and outworn have no lack of mate- 
rial out of which to build their case. But before we 
attempt to answer them in detail it is necessary for 
us to do justice to the deeper causes which give their 
criticism its driving power. This criticism, while di- 
rected ostensibly at the functioning of the Protestant 
Church as an institution, is in reality a challenge of 
the practicability of Protestantism as a way of life. 
It is the reflection in the field of religion of a growing 
distrust of freedom both as an instrument of govern- 
ment and as a philosophy of life. 

Look where we will, whether to Rome, where only 
recently Mussolini has been summoning the people 
from all parts of Italy to celebrate the Tenth Anni- 
versary of the Pasdst Revolution; or to Moscow, 
where the spirit of Lenin is marshalling the youth of 
Russia for the battle of the proletariat against the 
capitalists ; or, most recently and most dramatically, 
to Germany, where Hitler finds the most whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic supporters of his doctrine 
of the all-embracing authoritarian state among the 
young; everywhere you will find a revival of external 
authority. Even in America, the land of Jefferson 
and of Lincoln, you will find men and women who say 
that the gift of freedom to differ is too dangerous 
to be entrusted to modern men. 

The critics of democracy are not content to be 
critics merely. They have their own substitutes to 
propose. We see springing up in the most varied 
quarters a new loyalty, a loyalty which in some of its 
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contemporary manifestations has assumed the char- 
acter of a rival religion — the religion of the sover- 
eign state. Sometimes, as in Russia under the Sov- 
iets, it claims universal supremacy and offers itself 
as a gospel of salvation for aU mankind. Sometimes, 
as in Fascist Italy and in Nazi Germany, it is con- 
tent to limit its claim to unquestioned sovereignty to 
the national boundary. But wherever it is found and 
whatever the limits of its claim, it is alike in this, 
that it denies the competency of the individual to 
determine his social duty for himself. In the demo- 
cratic effort to arrive at unity through discussion it 
sees a futile waste of energy. For the individual, as 
for society, it recognizes only one way to a rich and 
happy life, and that is the way of complete submis- 
sion to the leader in whose person for the moment the 
authority of the state is embodied, whether that 
leader be named Stalin or Mussolini or Hitler. 

In such an age it is only natural that the Prot- 
estant type of religion should be at a discount. For 
Protestantism is the expression of the democratic 
i^irit in religion. Democracy is born of man’s faith 
that freedom and authority are not incompatible, that 
man serves his fellows best when he is truest to the 
voice within, and that only through such common 
loyalty to truth is any really stable fellowship pos- 
sible. 

We must not be surprised therefore to find that 
for the moment the star of Catholicism seems to be in 
the ascendant and that when from the Vatican the 
voice of the successor of Peter is heard calling back 
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his errant children to the bosom of mother church, 
there are many who heed the call. If we are wise, we 
shall keep open min ds to discover what weaknesses 
in our contemporary Protestantism these conversions 
reveal. But we shall not make the mistake of con- 
cluding that, because the present functioning of our 
Protestant institutions is defective, the Protestant 
spirit has had its day, any more than we shall con- 
clude that because for the moment the star of democ- 
racy is in eclipse there will be no new rebirth of free- 
dom. As long as man is man we may be sure that as 
the state will need the democrat, so the church will 
need the Protestant. It is for us as Protestants by 
conviction to learn what Catholics can teach us of 
the springs from which Catholicism draws its own' 
power that as free spirits and heirs of aU the good 
things in the universe of God we may appropriate 
them for our enjoyment and enrichment. 

3. What Protestantism: Homs in Trust eor 
THE Future 

It is not then by abandoning its own principles in 
order to set up some external authority that can 
compete with the Roman Church that Protestantism 
will make its best contribution to the church of the 
future; rather by rethinking those principles in the 
new context and applying them to the new con- 
ditions. 

For indeed Protestantism is' no passing phase of 
human experience — ^a school through which human- 
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ity must pass in order that, when its lessons have 
been learned, man may move on to something better. 
It expresses a faith which mankind can ill spare, 
the faith namely that the only imity which is perma- 
nently worth having is that which is won through 
freedom. 

Protestants, as we have seen, value freedom of 
conscience. They value it so highly that for its sake 
they have been willing to face exile and the stake. 
But they value it, not for its own sake, but because 
it is a condition of something still more precious — 
the society which Christ came to establish, which has 
its roots in faith and its fruits in love. Protestantism 
is the counterpart in rdigion of that ideal of a society 
of nations, in which all alike — ^the least as the great- 
est — share on equal terms, since the bond which 
unites them is not force, but the respect which is due 
to man as man. 

Many as are the points of similarity between the 
political ideal of democracy and the religious ideal 
of Protestantism, the points of difference are greater 
still. Democracy, as we know it in politics, is a 
form of humanism. It is born of faith in man as 
man, and has too often suffered shipwreck upon the 
hard rock of man’s ignorance, cruelty, and selfish- 
ness. But the faith of Protestants is not based upon 
man. Their ground of hope is the character of God. 
It is because God is free Spirit — ^winning men to him- 
self, not by the constraint of force, but by the appeal 
of the cross that Protestants dare to believe in the 
possibility of a church in which the bond of union 
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shall be fellowship in love rather than submission to 
law. It is because history shows that of all powers 
in the world love is the strongest — stronger than 
pain, stronger than death — that no temporary 
eclipse, no tragic retrogression can rob Protestants 
of their conviction that, in the end, God will have 
his way, and that the church, which is to be his 
witness to the world of incarnate love, will be a 
church of free men, bound to one another by a com- 
mon faith, a common hope, and a common love. 

If Protestants are thus to prove their right to 
a constituent place in the church of the future, they 
must apply their principles more consistently than 
they have done in the past. They must not deny to 
others the rights which they claim for themselves. 
They must recognize that, in God’s great family 
there are many different kinds of children, and that 
in his education of the human race he employs more 
than one method. Authority has its place as wdl as 
freedom, and law as well as individual choice. The 
true Protestant wiU not expect all men’s experience 
to be of the Protestant type. He wiU gladly recog- 
nize that the Catholic may be as conscientious as him- 
self and that he may have much to learn from his 
experience. Freedom is the monopoly of no age and 
of no school. What matters is the goal to which it 
leads and the fruits in which it issues. 

4. Signs op Promise 

There is no point at which modem Protestantism 
differs more widely from the Protestantism of an 
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older generation than in the extent and the sincerity 
of its recognition that God uses many ways to draw 
men to himself. Our fathers were willing to have 
fdlowship with all kinds of Christians, only not with 
Catholics. Catholics, they were convinced, were 
enemies to be distrusted, to be feared, and to be 
fought. Today we see that Catholics are fellow- 
Christians from whom indeed we may differ — ^with 
whom it may be we must contend — ^but whom we 
must respect, and from whom we may learn. 

This willingness to learn from others — even from 
those from whom one differs as widely as Protestants 
from Catholics — ^is indeed one of the most encourag- 
ing features of contemporary Protestantism. Among 
recent writers on religion, I suppose that no English- 
speaking author has exercised a more widespread 
influence upon Protestant thinkers than the Roman 
Catholic Baron von Hiigel. In his writings they 
have found a sympathetic understanding of what is 
true in Protestantism, which has made it easy for 
them to gain from him an insight into the true na- 
ture of Catholic piety.® 

Nor is it only in individual understanding and 
sympathy that progress is to be registered. Much 

^ Few recent friendships have been more striking than that be- 
tween Baron von Hiigel and Professor Ernst Troeltsch, In their 
antecedents, training, and point of view, no two thinkers could 
have been more different. One a layman and amateur in theology, 
the other a professor trained in aU the learning of the schools; one 
a Catholic by conviction, feeling himself at home in the Roman 
Church, the other a Protestant of the Protestants; one a specialist 
in social ethics, the other a master of mystical piety. Yet each un- 
derstood and valued the other. Each was eager that the best the 
other had to give should be understood. No more effective exposi- 
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has been done to create the machinery through which 
the existing unity can find expression in action. We 
have noted the progress which has been made during 
the past two decades in creating organizations, local, 
nationsd, and international, tkrough which Protes- 
tants can function together. These organizations 
have not only made possible greater unity among 
Protestants. They have afforded a useful point of 
contact between Protestants and Catholics. In times 
of social crisis, as in the controversy over the twelve- 
hour day in the steel industry and the case of the 
Centralia riots, American Protestants have been able 
to co-operate with Catholics'^ in united witness and 
through their joint action in more than one American 
city the hours between twelve and three on Good 
Friday have been set free for Christian worship.® 

tion of Troeltsch’s thought is anywhere to be found than in von 
Hiigel’s essay ^‘On the Specific Genius and Capacities of Chris- 
tianity” which appears in Vol. I of his Essays and Addresses on 
the Philosophy of Religion (New York, 1921), pp. 144i-194; no 
more useful contribution to the church consciousness as distinct 
from that of the sect than Troeltsch has given in his Social Teach- 
ing of the Christian Church (New York, 1931). 

Cf. The Twelve Hour Day in the Steel Indnistry. Research 
Bulletin No. 3, issued by The Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City, June 6, 1923, p. 76. Statement issued by the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, and the Soci^ Justice Commission of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, regarding the report of the Iron and 
Steel Institute Committee on proposed total elimination of the 
twelve-hour day. 

C/. also The Centralia Case. Issued jointly by The Department 
of Research and Education of the Federal Cotmcil of Qmrches, 
The Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and The Social Justice Commission of the Central 
Conference"^ of American Rabbis, 1930. 

^E.g,, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Detroit, Brooldyn, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago. 
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Specially significant are the closer relationships 
which have devdoped between Protestants and non- 
Roman Catholics in organizations like the Universal 
Christian Council and the World Conference on 
Faith and Order. Through such associations the 
way has been opened for united witness on a world 
scale and the unity which is implicit in Protestantism 
has been brought to clearer expression. 

A striking illustration of the effects of this new 
ecumenical consciousness has been given in coimec- 
tion with the recent crisis in German Protestantism. 
Here the vitality of the Protestant type of Chris- 
tianity has been given an impressive demonstration, 
a demonstration which has culminated in the forma- 
tion of an independent synod, which claims to be the 
true church. 

Nothing has been more impressive in connection 
with this whole movement than the conviction of the 
dissenting Protestants that in acting as they have 
done they were acting not as individuals but as 
churchmen, guarding a deposit of faith committed 
to them by the Apostles and witnesses of God’s truth 
to generations still unborn. 

Even more significant has been the response with 
which this action has been met by the other Protes- 
tant churches — ^the demonstration that has been 
given that in thus vindicating their right to worship 
God according to their conscience these courageous 
Protestants were acting, not as German Christians 
only, but as members of the church xmiversal, to 
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which aU their fellow-Protestants owed allegiance.® 
This recognition has not been confined to Prot- 
estants. Roman Catholics too have recognized that 
in fighting the battle for freedom of conscience these 
Protestants were defending the Catholic cause as 
well as their own. Here, as so often in history, the 
experience of a common danger has formed a bond 
of union between those who had hitherto held aloof. 

Thus at the very moment when democratic meth- 
ods are being most rudely challenged and in the 
coimtry which has carried the demand for uniform- 
ity farthest we have a fresh demonstration of the 
deathlessness of the Protestant spirit, its indispens- 
able contribution to the church of the future. 

^Leiper, Henry Smith, The Church-State Struggle in Germany 
(New York, 1934). 
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Not less important and perplexing than the problems 
which concern the relations of the different churches to one 
another is the problem of their relation to other human 
institutions, notably the nation and the state. From the 
point of view of the state, the church is a civil institution, 
one among many, and as such must conform to the laws 
of the state. From the point of view of the church, the 
state is a human institution, one among others, in which the 
church must live its life and which, therefore, must be 
judged according to Christian principles. From this dual 
relationship difficult problems arise which may lead, and 
often have led, to conflicts of authority. 

The attitude of the state to the church has varied from 
one which asserts the supremacy of the state over the 
church in all matters except those which concern the per- 
sonal religious life to one which accords large liberty to 
the church on all matters that do not threaten the security 
of the nation. 

The attitude of the church to the state has varied from 
one in which the church claims either directly, as in a 
theocracy, or indirectly, through the action of its members, 
to set the standard for civic as well as for personal re- 
ligious life, to one in which the church is content to he 
guaranteed by the state its right of witness in the field of 
personal religion. In the United States the attempt has 
been made through the separation of church and state to 
find a middle ground between the two extreme positions. 

Whatever may be our solution of the theoretical ques- 
tions at issue in this debate, fhere will be general agree- 
ment that it is the duty of the church to illustrate, through 
the quality of its own corporate life, the practicability of 
the principles which it inculcates. That it is not in fact 
doing this over wide areas of that life is a chief cause of 
its failure to exert a greater influence in civic affairs. At no 
point is this failure more apparent than in the fact that 
the church which preaches unity to others is itself divided. 



1. The Peace of the Church ih Cohtemporabt 

Society 


Thus far we have been considering the relation of 
the different branches of the church to one another. 
But the church is not the only social institution 
which has responsibility for man’s welfare and order. 
And even if all the questions at issue between the 
churches could be satisfactorily adjusted, the ques- 
tion would still remain: What is the relation of the 
church to other social institutions — ^the family, the 
school, the industrial and economic order, above all 
the state. These questions, always important, often 
acute, have been brought again into the foreground 
by recent happenings both in this country and 
abroad. 

For more than two years, as we have seen, the at- 
tention of the world has been concentrated xa^on 
Germany, which, as a result of the Nazi Revolution, 
has become the storm centre of European politics. 
And among the many points of interest — economic, 
financial, social, political — ^none has attracted more 
widespread attention than the struggle which has 
been carried on by one group of German Protestants 
to maintain the independence of the church against 
the attempt of another group to give it a political 
constitution which will make it in effect, if not in 
theory, a department of the state. 

This struggle is all the more significant because in 
the past the rdation of church and state in Germany 

293 
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has been exceptionally close. From the first the state 
has recognized the importance of religion and pro- 
vided for its support by taxation. The church on 
its part has recognized the sovereignty of the state 
in the economic and political sphere and has asked 
only the freedom to worship God according to its 
conscience. With such a background only a deep con- 
viction could have produced the present crisis, the 
conviction that under the guise of ecclesiastical re- 
form essential truth was being violated. When, fol- 
lowing the precedent set by the state, a synod of 
the church passed a law denjdng any non- Aryan the 
right to serve as a minister and requiring of aU 
ministers unqualified support of the decisions of the 
state, it seemed to many loyal Germans, both min- 
isters and laymen, that the fundamental principles, 
not of Protestantism alone, but of Christianity had 
been violated, and they determined to resist at aU 
costs. 

It is not in Germany alone that the question of the 
right relation between church and state is a living 
issue. Nor is the form which the struggle has taken 
in that country the only form which it may assume. 
Four years ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided by a majority of five to four that 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh would not be granted the 
right of American citizenship in spite of .the fact 
that he had been for fifteen years a residmit of the 
country, that he was a distinguished teacher in one 
of its leading theological seminaries, and that he had 
served with honor as chaplain in the war. The ground 
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of the decision of the majority was Professor’s Mac- 
intosh’s refusal to promise in advance to support a 
war which his conscience disapproved. This decision 
has seemed to many loyal churchmen to limit the 
liberty guaranteed to church members by the Consti- 
tution.^ Thus in America as well as in Germany we 
may have a case of conflicting sovereignties and a 
man may be forced to choose between loyalty to his 
country and loyalty to his church.^ 

To many Americans the Macintosh case came as 
a startling surprise. They had supposed that, what- 
ever might be true of Europe, in this free country at 
least the relation of church and state had once for aU 
been settled. The discovery that this was not the 
case, but that there are stiH important questions of 
priaciple which need to be determined has forced 
upon us the need of clear thinking upon the relation 
of church and state.® 

i See The Christian Century, Jamiary 20, 1932. 

^The Maxuntosh case is only one of many forms in which this 
issue may be raised. Scarcely a decade has passed since there 
was held at Dayton, in Tennessee, a trial in which a civil judge 
sustained the action of the educational authorities of the state in 
dismissing from his position as a teacher in the public school a 
man who, it was alleged, had contradicted the plain teaching of 
Scripture concerning Gk^d’s creation of man by his acceptance of 
the theory of evolution. Here, unlike the case of Germany, where 
the efFort is being made to make the church conform to the model 
of the state, it was the conservative party in the church that dic- 
tated to the civil authorities what should be taught in the schools. 
But in each case the underlying issue is the same. It is that of the 
relation of the church as an institution to other social institutions 
and, above all, to that all-embracing political institution which we 
call the state. 

® It is encouraging to note that in many different quarters this ^ 
subject is being discussed. We need only refer to the recent lec- 
tures of the Archbishop of York on *‘The Christian View of the 
State,” to the International Study Conference on **The Christian 
View of the Nation” carried on by the Research Department of the 
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Indeed the problems raised by this relationship are 
both more numerous and more perplexing than ap- 
pear at first sight. For they concern two independent 
institutions each sovereign in its own sphere whose 
jurisdiction at more than one point overlaps.^ 

From the point of view of the state the church is 
a civil institution, one among many. It is a self- 
governing corporation with its own rights and duties, 
its own laws and customs, its own officers and mem- 
bers. It possesses property, real and personal. Like 
other corporations, it is subject to the laws of the 
state and if it transgresses them may be called to 
account. Great as may be its dignity, impressive as 
may be its achievements, it is but one of many legally 
recognized bodies with which the state has to do. 
Like them, it is a civil institution and is to be judged 
by the laws which govern the relations of men to one 
another. 

The position thus aCcoided to the church as a civil 
institution is confirmed by what scholars tdl us of 
its history. The story of the church (as modem sci- 
entific historians rewrite it for us) is the story of 
earnest but imperfect men contending for power by 
the methods by which men win power in other fields. 
There is not one of aU the weapons by which prestige 
is to be won but has been used by churchmen to ad- 
vance the cause to which tibey are committed. There 

Universal Christian Council for Life and Work in Geneva, and in 
this country to the study of “The Relation of Church and State’" 
initiated by a representative committee appointed by the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

in the case of education, taxation, public morals, social 
justice;, eta, not to speak of the basic issue of war and peace. 
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is not a failing to which mankind is liable but has 
been illustrated in the lives of those to whom the 
church has looked for leadership. “Wherever you 
meet the church,” once said a great historian,® “there 
you will find a little bit of the world.” The better 
one knows the church, the more intimately one enters 
into the motives of those who guide its affairs, the 
more convinced one will become of the truth of this 
saying. 

Yet no churchman believes that this tells the whole 
story. True though it be so far as it goes, it leaves 
the most important matter out. This is the fact that 
the church, human though it be, is still a divine 
creation, charged by God with a message which man- 
kind will neglect at its peril. This message it must 
ddiver, cost what it may, however imperfect the hu- 
man instruments through which it must be given. 

The paradox which we have already noted when 
we contemplated the church from within reappears 
in accentuated form when we look at it from with- 
out. It is as present in a country like the United 
States, where froin the point of view of the state the 
church is an association of individuals with no more 
privilege than any (ither voluntary association, as in 
a country like England where there is an establish- 
ment of religion.* Look where you will — ^to Russia, 
where religion is officially outlawed, or to Italy, where 
by -a concordat the state grants the church special 
privileges; to Germany, where for centuiies the so- 
cial responsibility of the church has been minimized, 

5 Tlie lal:e Professor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin. 
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or to Scotland, where it has seemed natural that the 
General Assembly should sit in judgment upon the 
acts of Parliament — or king — everywhere we find 
the paradox of an institution, manifestly human, re- 
garding itself, and desiring to be regarded by others 
as in a unique sense a divine creation. 


2 . Different Theories of the Relation of 
Church and State 

There are different attitudes which one may take 
toward this paradox, and these attitudes will differ 
according to the underlying philosophy from which 
it is approached. Where that philosophy is a re- 
ligious philosophy, as has on the whole been the case 
during the first seventeen centuries of our era, it will 
be one attitude; where, as at present, the point of 
view in many educational circles is frankly secular, 
it wiU be quite another. This contrast appears most 
clearly in connection with the different views taken 
of the relation of church and state. 

Until comparativdy recent times, the question as 
to the rdation between church and state has focused 
at two points, first, whether the state as well as the 
church is a divine institution, and as such charged 
with authority in matters of morals and of religion ; 
second, what exactly is the nature of that authority 
where it exists, and what is its relation to the author- 
ity jwhich God has committed to the church. 

In primitive Christianity, to be sure, these ques- 
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tions were not pressing; for no one then anticipated a 
long continuance of human history. Christians shared 
with many devout Israelites the belief in the impend- 
ing end of the age. They looked for the speedy re- 
turn of Christ in heavenly majesty to set up on earth 
the kingdom whose coming he had foretold. So far 
as the state was concerned it was an alien institution 
by which they were persecuted and oppressed. As for 
the church its main function was to keep alive the 
fires of faith and to prepare its members for the new 
world on the brink of which they were standing. 

As the years passed, however, and the advent was 
delayed, the centre of interest insensibly shifted and 
the church assumed, if not a more important, at least 
a different function. It came to be thought of as ihe 
means through which the living Christ made his au- 
thority effective in the world. To Augustine, and in 
this he was typical of later thought in the West, the 
church is the institution through which Christ rules 
over men during their earthly life and by which he 
prepares them for that unending life which is to be 
theirs when life here shall have run its course. 

While aU Christians agreed in afiMming Christ’s 
presence in his church, they differed as to the extent 
and nature of the church’s authority. In the Eastern 
church that authority was more narrowly conceived 
than in the West. It was the function of the church 
through its sacramental system to mediate the divine 
life made possible through the incarnation. To the 
state, on the other hand, God had committed respon- 
sibility for man’s welfare in the sphere of economics 
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and politics. Botli church and state were of divine 
institution, but each had its peculiar office and it was 
not for either to criticize the other in the performance 
of its divinely appointed function.® 

We touch here a conception which has played a 
great role in Christian history and which accounts for 
some of the political contests which to the secular his- 
torian seem simply a struggle of rival factions for 
power. This is the conception of the state as the di- 
vinely appointed guardian of social order and the 
agent through which the church as a worshipping 
body is protected against hostile powers. This con- 
ception of the state as a divine institution dominates 
the thought of the Eastern church, and — subject to 
the modifications abeady described — accounts for its 
political organization.'^ 

Very diJfferent has been the attitude of the Roman 
Church. Rome has never accepted the division of 
territory which has satisfied the Orthodox. It rec- 
ognizes the state as of divine appointment to be sure, 
assigning to it in theory all questions of purely po- 
litical nature while it reserves for itsdf questions of 
morals and of religion. But in practice it has proved 
that there are few political questions which have not 

^In Eastern thonght the division between church and state is 
not vertical, but horizontal. Both state and church are organs of 
divine authority, but the sphere of the church’s operation is on a 
higher level than that of tiie state. 

We have spoken of the state as though it were a simple and 
unambiguous concept, but as a matter of fact it meets us in many 
different forms, now imperial, now national, now feudal. All the 
differences of theory which we have noted in our study of the 
church reappear in our study of the state. It too is many and one 
and the problem of the right relationship of the one to the many 
is a constantly recurring problem. 
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seemed to the church to have a moral aspect. When 
conflicts arise Rome claims the right to say where the 
line is to be drawn. The great Popes of the Middle 
Ages asserted, and often exercised, an authority truly 
imperial in character. In more recent days Popes 
like Leo XIII and Pius XI have traversed in their 
encyclicals the whole field of social and economic in- 
terest. They not only define the Christian view of 
the right social order, but they point out to each of 
the component elements its rightful place in the 
Christian scheme of things.® 

Confronted by such a claim we find the state re- 
sponding by a corresponding counter claim. In pre- 
Reformation times this found theoretical expression 
in the claim of the Hohenstauffen as successors of 
the Roman Emperors to supremacy over the Papacy 
in all matters political. With the rise of powerful 
national states it was reformulated as the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. In practice it centred 
about the right of investiture (or, in other words, of 
the right of approval of any candidate nominated 
for the Episcopate).® This right was long success- 
fully maintained by the Spanish throne for the church 
of Latin America^ and by Henry VIII and his sue- 

s Ih practice, to be sure, the Roman Curia, past master of di- 
plomacy, is ready to compromise when no essential issue is con- 
cerned. It has learned to live with very different kinds of state and 
to function under widely different social systems, but as to its 
own right to speak in God’s name on all major questions whidi 
concern man, it has never for an instant wavered. 

^ This way of stating the matter takes no account of a third fac- 
tor to be considered, namely, the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
locality to whom tedmically the right of appointment belonged. 

^^Of. Mecham, J. Uoyd, Church and State m Latin America 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1034). 
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cessors for the Church of England. It had its chief 
apologist in Thomas Hobbes.^^ It survives to this 
day in the right of the throne to appoint the Eng- 
lish Bishops.^ 

This conception of the state as the guardian and 
protector of the church has its closest Protestant 
counterpart in Lutheranism. Even more consistently 
than the Anglicans the Lutherans have been ready 
to accord the state exclusive responsibility in the 
sphere of social and political action. With few ex- 
ceptions they have confined the function of the church 
to witness in the sphere of personal religion and so 
long as the church was assured of complete freedom 
in this field it has been willing to give the state its 
loyal support in the field of politics and economics.^ 

Not all Protestants have been willing to accord 
the state the dominant position assigned to it by the 
Lutherans and the Anglicans. As the Lutherans have 
on the whole agreed with the Orthodox in their con- 

Compare his great book Leviathan, the most elaborate de- 
fense in English of the -divine right of kings. 

12 It is to be noted, however, that in the exercise of this right the 
Mng, acting through the prime minister of the time, is likely to 
follow the recommendation of the proper ecclesiastical authorities. 

12 C/. Ritschl, Albrecht, Instruction in the Christian Religion, 
Eng. tr. by Swing, Alice M., in The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl 
by Swing, Albert T. (New York, 1901), p. 246: 

“So long, however, as statecraft has to defend the rights of a peo- 
ple or a state against hostility from other nations, while it is never 
justified in the use of criminal means to this end, it is yet not 
bound by the same rules which hold for the legal and ethical action 
of the individual Christian in his relation to the state and in inter- 
course with other men.” 

This readiness to accept a dual standard of morality so far as 
the state is concerned is the more striking in view of the fact that 
Ritschl’s theology was to a much greater extent than that of a 
great many of his contemporaries both social and ethicaL 
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ception of the right relation of church and state, so 
the Calvinistic view of that relation has many points 
of similarity with that of Rome. To Calvin, as wdl 
as to Hildebrand, the church was in a true sense 
God’s representative on earth and its authority ex- 
tended to all phases of man’s life. It was the church’s 
function, in obedience to God’s command as made 
known in the Bible and interpreted by the Holy 
Spirit, to see that God’s will was obeyed, not only in 
the life of the individual, but so far as is possible in 
society In countries where Calvinism has been dom- 
inant, like Scotland and the United States, the social, 
responsibility of the church has been most strongly 
emphasized and its duty to act as a social conscience 
for the nation has been affirmed. 

The authority attributed to the church has been 
in theory purely spiritual. Unlike the Church of 
Rome, the Calvinistic churches — even in their days 
of greatest power — have made no claim to political 
sovereignty. Their authority has been exercised in- 
directly through their reflex influence upon the po- 
litical organization. But there have been times (as 
in the Scotland of Knox and in Puritan New Eng- 
land) when that influence has been so dominating as 
to make political resistance aU but hopeless. 

With the rise and growing influence of a purely 
secular philosophy we find the question of the rela- 
tion of state and church entering upon a new phase. 
The presuppositions which in the older period were 

'^*Of. Harkness, Georgia, John, Oahnn: The Man <mi Hie Ethice 
(New York, 1931). 
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common to all the parties in the debate are now for 
many persons no longer present. Today the ques- 
tion is no longer what divine authority attaches to 
the church as distinct from the state but whether the 
very conception of divine authority has any longer 
any meaning. To the thought of contemporary hu- 
manism, as we have seen, church and state are alike 
purdy human creations, to be accepted or rejected, 
supplemented or criticized, according as they ad- 
vance or retard human welfare. 

This change of attitude is in part accounted for 
by the change which has taken place within Protes- 
tantism through its acceptance of the present de- 
nominational system. Where one church is recog- 
nized as having rightfrd authority, that church can 
fight its battle with the state more effectively. But 
when, as today, the church that confronts the state 
is not one, but many, it is natural for the state to 
see in each of its competing rivali^ only one more of 
the many civil institutions with which it is its fimc- 
tion to deal. 

Under these conditions the task of the apologist 
for the church becomes a different one. It is not to 
vindicate for the church its right to authority in 
some particular sphere as opposed to the rival au- 
thority of the state. It is rather to show that in this 
world where science has put into man’s hands such 
stupendous powers man stDl has needs which no 
merdy human agency can satisfy. It is, in a word, 
to vindicate for the church its immemorial claim to 
mediate the divine life to man. 
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3. What the World Has a Right to Expect op 
THE Church 

What then has the world a right to ask of the 
church? What has the church to give which no other 
institution can supply? 

The humanist has a very definite answer to this 
question. The church, he believes, has nothing to 
give which could not be given as well by any other 
institution which would undertake to do what the 
church is now doing. 

This does not mean that the church has not much 
to give. There are extremists, to be sure, who see in 
the church only a public liability, but they are in the 
minority. Most sensible humanists realize that the 
church is doing many excellent things in the fidd of 
education, in the fidd of philanthropy, in the fidd 
of general culture. Were the church to be destroyed, 
it would be necessary to create some other organiza- 
tion to take its place. But the things the church is 
doing, so they bdieve, could be done by any properly 
constituted human society. They do not wish to de- 
stroy the church, but to refashion it into a compre- 
hensive welfare organization which shall imite in a 
practicable program all those who love and would 
serve their fdlowmen.^'^ 

There is no doubt that the church has a responsi- 
bility for such service. One of the reasons why so 
many good Christians in Germany have supported 

15 Sellars, R. W., Religion Coming of Age (New York, 1928), 
pp. 286 aeq. Of. also I>ewey, J ohn, A Common Faith (New Haven, 
1884), pp. 82 aeq. 
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the demand for a single national church is their be- 
lief that in the past those charged with the leader- 
ship of the church have not adequately realized their 
social responsibility. The church in Germany they 
contend has been- a church of officials, a pastor’s 
church, not a church of the people. Any one who 
realizes the width of the gulf between church and 
people in pre-war Germany must sympathize -with 
the desire of many earnest Germans to have a church 
in closer touch -with the living issues that interest the 
whole people. Least of all are Americans in a posi- 
tion to criticize this desire, however much they may 
condemn many of the methods which have been used 
to bring about the desired change. 

But a program for the church which confines its 
responsibilities to the betterment of existing condi- 
tions does not satisfy radical thinkers. They believe 
■that the world has a right to ask of the church more 
than palliatives. If the church is to fulfill its mis- 
sion, -they insist, it must take the lead in a campaign 
for -thoroughgoing social readjustment, a campaign 
that will put an end to the present capitalistic sys- 
tem -with its ruthless competition and its bitter class 
warfare and wiU bring in the new co-operative com- 
monwealth in which -there shall be work for every one 
and where brotherhood shall be a fact and not only 
a name. 

There are many within the church who are not 
ready for so radicail a program. For one thing they 
are not persuaded that -the new system, which it is 
proposed to substitute, will in faot prove to be more 
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effective and beneficent than the old. For another 
they do not believe that, even if all the hopes of the 
radicals were justified, the church is the proper or- 
ganization to bring about the needed change. They 
do not think that it possesses the needed qualifica- 
tions either in knowledge or in experience. Moreover 
they fear that the bitterness which the effort to real- 
ize so radical a change will bring about will have 
moral consequences even more disastrous than the 
evils it attempts to remedy. 

Yet they, too, realize that something more radical 
is needed — a message to the heart of man that will 
assure him that he is a child of God called to an 
eternal destiny. Nor are they content with a con- 
ception of the church’s position which confines its 
responsibility soldy to ministering to the individual 
soul. They recognize that the church has a social 
mission as wdl. But they believe that it should build 
upon present foundations and conserve all that is 
good in the old. 

So in the church the old contest perpetuates itsdlf 
between the conservatives who believe in bettering the 
present system and the radicals who are determined 
to destroy it. What under these conditions has the 
world a right to expect of the church? What service, 
being what it is and believing what it does, is the 
church in a position to render? 

One thing, at least, the world has a right to expect 
of the church: an example of the power of religion 
to inspire and to transform ; and this not in the lives 
of isolated individuals only, but in the sphere of the 
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church’s corporate life; in a word, the illustration, 
within the territory which the church can control, of 
the results which may be expected to follow when 
faith in God and loyalty to Christ bear their appro- 
priate fruits in the spirit of man. 

There is nothing new in this. It is what the world 
has always hoped for from the church, what it has 
always had the right to expect. But today we are 
facing conditions which give this hope more than or- 
dinary significance and make the service which the 
church might render of incomparable importance. 

It is a commonplace to say that we are confront- 
ing a crisis in our Western civilization. But it will 
hdp us little to see this unless we understand the 
causes which have produced the present tension and 
perceive what course of action it demands of us. 

There are two respects in which the present crisis 
differs from others which have preceded it: it differs 
in the number of persons whom it affects ; it differs 
still more in the fact that they lack a unifying phi- 
losophy. Both are by-products of the modern scien- 
tific movement which, while it has put unimaginable 
practical powers in the hands of men, has weakened 
the hold of the spiritual authorities to which in the 
past they have given their allegiance. 

On the night of the 81st of July, 1914, I found 
myself in company with a little group of fellow- 
Americans in the American Embassy in Paris. We 
had gone to consult the Ambassador as to the bearing 
of the world situation upon our personal plans. 

We found Mr. Herrick in a sober mood. He had 
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just learned, what was not then known to the public, 
that the German Ambassador had handed in his pass- 
ports and that war was inevitable. After giving us 
the needed advice, he began to put into words some 
of the thoughts to which the experiences of the day 
had given birth. “All day long,” he said, “I have 
been wondering whether what I have been seeing to- 
day is the opening of the first chapter in the story of 
the decline and fall of Western civilization. We say: 
These things have happened in the past. But we 
have grown stronger and wiser. They cannot hap- 
pen to us. But that was what the B,omans said. Yet 
their days were numbered. It took SOO years before 
the fall of the Empire was complete. But the end was 
inevitable from the beginning. I wonder whether it 
will be so with us.” 

The question which Mr. Herrick then raised others 
had been asking before him. In 19^6 a German 
scholar named Spengler published a book which has 
had a wide sale. He called it The Decline of the 
Wesf.^^ His thesis was that civilizations, like trees, 
have a natural term of life and when that term has 
been fulfilled their end is certain. And as there are 
signs which enable us to predict the life of a tree, so 
there are signs by which we can measure the rise and 
decay of civilizations. Such signs Spengler bdieved 
that his study of our present civilization had revealed 
to him, and the conclusion which he drew was that 
its period of decay was already far advanced. 

Whether or no we agree with Spengler that our 

Si>eiigler, Oswald (New York, 1926-1928). 
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Western civilization is doomed or with Mr. Herrick 
still keep an open mind, there are few who will deny 
that it is facing a crisis of unexampled magnitude. 
That crisis is not simply material, a matter of eco- 
nomic distress and political rivalry. It has its roots 
in the spirit of man. The old faiths have been rudely 
challenged, the old certainties gone, and in the effort 
to find some satisfying object to replace them men 
and nations are predisposed to revolutionary experi- 
ment. The struggles of class with class, the rivalry 
of nation with nation, the Great War itself, are not 
causes merely. They are effects. They are symp- 
toms of a spiritual hunger, passionate protests against 
moral destitution, blind gropings after new faith yet 
to be born. 

Here is the opportunity of the Christian church. 
If faith is what men lack, let the church show that 
it possesses a faith that satisfies. If the kind of life 
which men and nations have embraced leads to un- 
happiness and disaster, let the church show that it 
knows a better way. In a world of strife, external 
and internal, let the church demonstrate that there 
is one field at least in which mankind is really one. 


4. The Tragedy oe Our Divided Christianitt 

Of all the tragedies of our contemporary society, 
this is the most poignant, that the institution which 
of all institutions should set an example of unity is 
itself divided. It is divided outwardly by its de- 
nominational organization, each of its constituent 
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members being able to represent only a minority of 
Christians. It is divided inwardly by differences of 
conviction, real or supposed, which inhibit common 
action even in the field where the church is in com- 
plete control. 

If we ask what ails the world today considered as 
a political organization, it is the fact that when we 
pass the national frontier there is no law but the law 
of the jungle. Nation confronts nation with its claim 
of unlimited sovereignty, and when strife arises there 
is no way of settling ^sputes except by war. The 
League of Nations, the World Court, noble as are 
the ideals they express, are hardly more than aspira- 
tions without universal validity or compelling force. 

What is the church doing today to cope with this 
situation? In word much, in deed little. The church 
professes to be an international institution, world- 
wide in its authority. But in fact so far as organiza- 
tion is concerned the church is even less effectively 
united than the state. We have not only the funda- 
mental cleavage between Catholics and Protestants 
to which our present study is devoted, but even within 
Protestantism we find no effective unity. 

In their relation to the state the existing Protes- 
tant churches fall into no less than four different 
categories: (1) those which as national churches, 
recognized by the state, accept at its hands a privi- 
leged position not granted to other Protestant bodies 
in the same country; (2) those whose legal position 
is that of non-conformist bodies in a state which 
accords such a position of privilege to a particular 
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church; (8) those which as free corporations within 
a state enjoy such privileges, and such only, as are 
granted to other educational and philanthropic in- 
stitutions in that state; (4j) those which as minority 
bodies in countries where the dominant influence is 
unchristian, if not anti-Christian, receive their sup- 
port from churches in other countries and are to that 
extent controlled by them/^ 

In such a situation it is inevitable that the moral 
authority of the church should be weakened. In 
countries where there is a state church the energy of 
the nonconformist bodies is too often dissipated in 
the effort to secure for themsdves the status of equal- 
ity to which as branches of the one church of Christ 
they believe themselves entitled. In countries where 
the church derives its financial support from the citi- 
zens of another country (as on the mission field) its 
effectiveness as an agency of evangelism and of so- 

Examples of the first kind are the Church of England, the 
churches of the Scandinavian countries (Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Holland), and until recently of Germany. Examples of 
the second class are the free churches in countries where there is a 
state church, whether Protestant (as in Great Britain and in coxm- 
tries where Lutheranism is the state religion). Orthodox (as in 
Russia before the War and the Balkan countries and Greece today), 
or Roman Catholic (as in Austria before the War and in Italy un- 
der Mussolini as a result of the recent Concordat). Such too, so 
far as they are tolerated at all, is the position of the Protestant 
bodies in Russia; though here thte established religion, if one may 
be permitted the paradox, is atheism and the state an active .op- 
ponent of Christianity in every form. Examples of the third group 
are the Protestant churches of the United States, of France, and 
of the other members of the British Commonwealth. Examples of 
the fourth class are the various national churches on the mission 
field, 6,g., the Church of China, of India, and of Japan, as well as 
those Protestant bodies which, while having their membership and 
their religious life in the East, are in theory and in their form of 
government constituent members of Western Protestant bodies. 
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cial service is weakened by the fact that to its fellow- 
countrymen who are not Christians it appears as the 
exponent of a foreign religion. Even in those coun- 
tries where in theory all churches are free and equal 
the lack of a single central authority makes prompt 
and effective action difficult. When a crisis arises 
which involves the liberty of the church, as in Ger- 
many today, there is no recognized body which can 
speak for the church as a whole. 

What is true of the relation of church and state is 
true to a greater or less degree of all those social issues 
where a united witness is needed. Something can be 
done — ^not a little is in fact being done — ^through co- 
operative bodies like the Federal Council and the local 
federations of churches. But these agencies, useful 
as they are, are weakened by the fact that in all im- 
portant matters reference to the constituent bodies 
is necessary and there is no way in which this refer- 
ence can be promptly made. This weakness appears 
most clearly in such a matter as public education. 
Here the failure of the state in certain countries to 
make any place in the system of public education for 
religious instruction may easily lead to a policy which 
under the guise of neutrality gives to education in 
fact a positively secular, if not a distinctly anti- 
religious, bias.“ 

^SThis is the situation in the United States, where in recent 
years the rise of the state university has given publicly supported 
institutions a constantly increasing influence in the formation of 
public opinion, but where, alone among all civilized countries, the 
principle of the separation of church and state has been so inter- 
preted as with slight exceptions to make no place in higher edu- 
cation for the teaching of religion. 
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Serious as they are, these difficulties would not 
prove fatal if, in their inner life, aU Christians were 
at one. But this is only in part true. We have seen 
that beside the outward divisions, in part their cause, 
in part their consequence, there are differences in 
the conception of the Christian revelation and of its 
consequences for the life of men. These differences 
affect the view of the church and of its place in the 
purpose of God. Where one view obtains, the church 
is thought of as the primary organ of divine revela- 
tion, so that rejection of its authority becomes dis- 
obedience to God. Where another view obtains God 
is thought of as dealing with the individual directly 
and- the church comes into existence through the 
association of many redeemed personalities. 

Nor are these intellectual differences the only, or 
even the most serious, <hvisive factors. Even where 
in theory Christians agree, they are not always found 
working together. There are private and personal 
reasons which ke^ them apart: love of place and of 
power, desire for ease and for comfort, aU the fa- 
3niliar faults against which the Christian preacher 
is always warning. These moral failings, more than 
any defects of outward organization, hinder the wit- 
ness of the church and limit the effectiveness of its 
service. It is because of these that the world 
to see in the church that which it has most of all 
right to expect — ^a living illustration of the powiil^ 
of the gospel to transform social as well as individ- , 
ual life. Let the unity in which all Christians profess 
to bdieve show itself in appropriate action and the 
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church will become again, what the world so sorely 
needs, a power-house to which all who need new 
strength and courage in their struggle for a better 
world can turn for reinforcement and inspiration. 

We are brought face to face here with a fact which 
is a commonplace of vital religion but which in our 
engrossment with other matters we too often ignore 
— ^that in this matter of Christian unity, as in all 
other phases of the religious life, the real enemy 
against which as Christians we are called to contend 
is sin, and the place where conflict must begin is 
with the sin in our own lives. How can we expect 
God to give us light on the differences which still 
separate us, when we fail to yield him obedience at 
the point where light has already come. 

This conviction has been the inspiration of the 
present book. We have been studying an old theme, 
but from a new angle, and with a new purpose. 
Our theme has been the differences that separate 
Catholics and Protestants: our purpose to discover 
how far these differences grow out of differing phi- 
losophies of life such that when they are sincerely 
held loyalty to truth requires divergent courses of 
action; how far they are due to moral causes which 
must be dealt with by repentance before further prog- 
ress is possible. So far as the divisive factors have 
been shown to be intellectual rather than moral we 
have tried to discover how far they concern matters 
of theory alone, on which men may differ without 
breach of fellowship; how far matters so basic that 
so long as they remain they make spiritual commu- 
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nion impossible. It is the author’s conviction that 
while differences of the latter kind exist, and it would 
be futile to minimize their importance, they are not 
our most formidable obstacles. He believes, on the 
contrary, that, in spite of existing differences, there 
exists a field of agreement in which, if we were true 
to our professed convictions, common action would 
be possible, and that till that action has been taken, 
further discussion of differences must remain un- 
fruitfid. 



PART 17 (CONTINUED) 

THE CHURCH, CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT 

CHAPTER XIII 

What Protestants Can Learn erom Cathoeics 

1. What to Do with Our Dififerences When Found. 
Where Protestants Can Learn from Catholics. 

3. What Protestants Would Do Well to Appropri- 

ate. 

4. What Protestants Would Be Wise to Ayoid. 

5. The Opportunity and the Responsibility of the 

Anglo-Catholic. , 



In view of the situation analyzed in the preceding chap- 
ters it becomes important to distinguish among the many 
differences which separate Protestants and Catholics those 
which are temporary or unimportant from those which ex- 
press deep-seated ( and for the time insuperable ) differences 
of conviction. Whatever may be our ultimate attitude to- 
ward these more formidable differences, it seems clear that 
there is an area in which Catholics and Protestants may 
learn much from one another. 

Protestants may learn from Catholics the number and 
variety of the different kinds of people who together make 
up the church, the need of giving scope to the exceptional 
spirit, and the importance of the time factor in human 
life. From the Orthodox, Protestants may learn the large 
place which beauty must play in the worship of God; from 
the Roman Catholic what are the right uses of authority and 
how important it is to make use of the specialist in religion. 

Again the Protestant may learn from the Catholic the fu- 
tility of trying to purify religion by subtraction. He may he 
led to raise the question whether in rejecting the principle of 
tradition as an organ of revelation and in limiting the num- 
ber of the sacraments from seven to two, Protestantism did 
not suffer loss as well as gain. So it is a fair question whether 
samkl^^d should not hold a larger place in Protestant piety 
them has often been given it in the past. 

0^ all these points the Anglo-Catholic might do much to 
%etp the Protestant if he would be true to the protestant ele- 
ment in his own type of religious experience. 
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When we consider our existing differences in the 
light of the preceding analysis we find that they fall 
into three main groups — those which are the result of 
misunderstanding, which fuller knowledge may re- 
move; those which, while genuine and significant as 
far as they go, are yet consistent with sincere fellow- 
ship and admit of common action; and those which 
have to do with such deep-seated differences of con- 
viction as, for the time, to make both fellowship and 
action alike impossible. 

It is clear that these differences require different 
treatment. With those of the first and the second class 
something can be done at once. If our differences are 
based on misunderstanding, clearly it is our duty by 
further conference to remove them. If, though real, 
they are not so serious as to inhibit common action, 
then it is our duty to create the agencies through 
which that action can take plaoe. 

Along both these lines the movement for unity has 
made notable progress. We have discovered that 
many of the things which we thought were insuper- 
able obstacles to unity are not really so, but are the 
result of misunderstanding which more accurate 
knowledge can remove. We have learned that — even 
when differences are real, and concern important mat- 
ters, matter^^^i^important as those wHch separate 
1 319 
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Catholics and Protestants — ^they may yet be consist- 
ent with mutual respect, with common worship, and 
with common action. And we have taken the first steps 
— ^very halting and imperfect steps, to be sure — ^to 
create the agencies through which these new insights 
may be followed by appropriate conduct. 

The most important of the attempts to deal with 
the difficulties which are the result of imperfect knowl- 
edge is that taken by the World Conference on Faith 
and Order. As a result of the discussions carried on 
by that body many misunderstandings which have 
kept Catholics and Protestants apart have been re- 
moved, and a basis of mutual confidence and respect 
has been laid, which is of large promise for the future.^ 
The most important attempt to deal with the dif- 
ferences that inhibit common action is that taken by 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. 
Following the precedent set by the various national 
federations and federal councils, the continuation 
committee of this Conference has created in Geneva 
a central agency through which the non-Roman 
churches can function together when the wiU for such 
action is present. Established in September, 1929 , 
with meagre resources and a limited persormel, it has 
abeady a significant record of service to its credit.® 
Thus far the two movements, represented by the 
Lausanne and Stockholm Conferences, have func- 
tioned separatdy. But with each passing year the 

ifaiih aaid Order; Lamamm, im, ed. by Bate, H. N. (New 
York, 1927). 

G. K. A., The Stockholm Conference on Life and Work, 
19eB (London, 1926). 
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limits of what can be done by such a divided approach 
become more clearly apparent. The more one en- 
deavors in a purely objective way to find what are the 
existing obstacles to union between Protestants and 
Catholics the more clearly it appears that they are 
not simply matters of belief or forms of organization, 
but that they have their roots in differing types of 
religious experience. The more one studies the rea- 
sons which prevent common action — even in the field 
where all agree that such action is desirable — ^the more 
clearly it appears that the real obstacle to unity, 
even in the practical field, is found in different con- 
ceptions of God’s will for his church which have their 
roots in differing philosophies of life. 

So we are brought to the third class of differences 
— ^the most serious and bafHing of all: those which 
are the result of differences of convictibn so deep- 
seated as for the time at least to make full fellowship 
and common action alike impossible. That such dif- 
ferences exist we have already seen. Where they exist 
it is futile to ignore them. But the problem which 
they raise is very different from that which is pre- 
sented by differences of the first two classes, for it in- 
volves a time factor which is not present to the «a.mA 
degree in them. 

Before, therefore, we attempt to consider how far 
the deeper differences which separate Protestants 
from Catholics are likely to prove permanently divi- 
sive, we shall do well to study with some care the area 
in which mutual sympathy and common action are 
posable now. This, when impartially examined, will 
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prove to be both broader and more significant than 
is commonly recognized. At many points where until 
recently Protestants and Catholics have held aloof 
from one another fellowship is beginning, and there 
are lessons which each group may profitably learn 
from the other. 

2. Where Protestants Can Learn erom 
Cathoeics 

There are two ways in which we may learn from 
one another. One is by finding out what good things 
our neighbors possess which we lack. The other is by 
learrdng from the mistakes they have made what are 
the dangers against which we need to be on our 
guard. Along both these lines the study of Catholi- 
cism has much to teach the Protestant. 

Por one thing, it can teach him how many kinds of 
people make up humanity and how impossible it is 
to make them aU conform to a single type. The Re- 
formers were right in protesting against the double 
standard, with its depreciation of the secular virtues 
and its exaltation of the monastic ideal. But they did 
not sufficiently take account of the facts of human 
nature which had given birth to monasticism or of 
the need to which it gives expression. In principle to 
be sure there can be but one ideal for the Christian, 
namely, the life of holy love of which Christ has set 
the example. But the ways of realizing that ideal are 
as numerous as the gifts and capacities of men. The 
church that is wise will make provision for these dif- 
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ferent needs and capacities in its opportunities for 
service. Here the Catholic Church, through its Or- 
ders, has shown a resourcefulness which Protestants 
on the whole have lacked. In their effort to keep 
their ideal high, Protestants have tried to standardize 
the religious life, and, like aU who try to simplify too 
much, have found that man’s many-sided life could 
not be contained within the moulds they had pre- 
pared. In Protestantism too — as the Salvation Army 
and more recently the Group Movement has shown — 
there is room for smaller units with stricter discipline 
and more exacting standards; volunteers ready for 
any task, and with the freedom from human ties which 
makes effective action possible. 

As Protestantism has often failed to provide an 
adequate outlet for the exceptional spirit, so it has 
had too little patience with the weakness of the rank 
and file. We have seen that much Catholic piety im- 
presses the Protestant as superstitious. Under Chris- 
tian names and with the church’s blessing he sees 
heathen practices persisting: fables retold as sober 
history, symbols confused with the reality they repre- 
sent. He sees the church adapting its teaching to the 
capacities of different classes of people, having one 
teaching for the scholar and another for the man on 
the street: one rule for the monk and the nun, another 
for the husband and the wife. Thus wherever he looks 
he sees compromise, great claims contradicted by in- 
different practice. 

What he often fails to see is the reason which leads 
the Catholic to do what he does. Intelligent Catholics 
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are not blind to the superstitions and weaknesses of 
existing Catholicism, but they have a clearer percep- 
tion than most Protestants of the weakness and igno- 
rance of human nature and of the need of patience in 
dealing with them. If the church is to be reaUy Cath- 
olic, that is universal in its appeal, then it must be able 
to deal with men as they are. And when they are sim- 
ple and ignorant then the methods the church uses 
must be correspondingly simple. Enough if contacts 
can be made that wiU lift men one step higher. What 
the fathers fail to see today, the children may learn 
tomorrow. 

The Catholic can remind the Protestant of the 
importance of the time factor in human life. A re- 
forming religion, such as Protestantism professes to 
be, must necessarily make much of crisis. And crisis 
has its importance both in the life of the individual 
and of society. But man cannot live by crisis alone. 
After the break has been made the gain needs to be 
consolidated. And this means education. The direc- 
tion of the will may have been changed, but the con- 
tent of the mind still remains what it was until a new 
experience supplies new material. This new material, 
the response of a growing nature to a great truth, at 
first imperfectly apprehended, is what the Catholic 
means by tradition. 

For the modem Protestant of all men this ought to 
be the most obvious of truths. Yet it is to be feared 
that not all Protestants have appreciated its full bear- 
ing upon the older Protestant position. In theory 
Protestants reject the principle of tradition- They 
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deny that God’s later teaching can add anything es- 
sential to the truth revealed in the New Testament. 
But in fact Protestantism has developed its own tra- 
dition, paraUding at many points that of the Catho- 
lic Church. If that tradition has not added any new 
principle to the Christian Gospel as given in the New 
Testament, it has at least provided applications of the 
Gospel so novel as to become in effect a new revelation. 
This inconsistency between theory and practice is one 
of the weaknesses of contemporary Protestantism. 
One thing that modern Protestants may wisely learn 
from their Catholic fellow-Christians is that since tra- 
dition is inevitable it is well to recognize the fact and 
to prpvide for it in one’s doctrine of religious au- 
thority.® 

3. What Protestants Wotted Do Weed to 
Appropriate 

These things lie more or less upon the surface. 
They mark the difference between Protestantism and 
Catholicism in all its forms. But the Catholic has 
more specific lessons to teach the Protestant. One 
lesson is of the ministry of beauty to the religious 
life. This is the special contribution of Orthodoxy to 
ecumenical Christianity. Protestantism, being a re- 
forming religion, has been comparatively indifferent 

® The root of this failure lies in the identification of truth with 
dian^essness. There is truth and falsehood in this identification. 
God is changeless in his character and in his purpose, but his ac- 
tivity is continually changing, while man’s understanding of those 
activities is limited by his own imperfection. Hence the double 
need of tradition as (1) an interpretation of the old revelation 
and (2) the supply of new material to be interpreted. 
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to God’s revelation through beauty. Where it has not 
activdy opposed the arts, it has been slow to make 
use of their services for religion. What the world has 
lost through the iconoclasm of the Puritans is a fa- 
niiliar story. What the world is losing today through 
the barrenness of many of our Protestant church 
buildings is less generally recognized. A church is 
indeed a place of meeting and its ministry to social 
fellowship is not to be despised. But to make of the 
church simply a meeting-house is to forget its su- 
preme office, which is to furnish a fittiag shrine for the 
worship of the eternaL In this worship all man’s pow- 
ers should unite. God who is the all-beautiful, as well 
as the all-righteous and the all-loving, cannot be 
worthily approached through a service which makes 
no place for one of his noblest gifts to man. 

Sense then must have its place with spirit in the 
worship of God. In theory, Protestants have recog- 
nized this in making place for the sacraments side by 
side with the Word. In practice they have never drawn 
the full consequence of this recognition. Their sym- 
bolism has been the symbolism of the word rather than 
of the act. But actions often speak louder than words. 
Great living is always dramatic, and religion that is to 
be great must have its dramatic features. It must ap- 
peal to eye as well as to ear and make use of hand as 
well as of lips. Catholics well understand this. The 
Mass is nothing if not drama and in its ministry every 
sense has its part to play. By contrast the worship of 
the Protestant impresses the Catholic as too academic, 
too intellectual. The sermon has its place in the 
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church, and a great place at that; but preaching is 
not the whole of the service of worship, nor is it the 
most important part. 

It is unfortunate therefore that in many Protestant 
theological seminaries little or no attention is given to 
the liturgical treasures of the Catholic Church. In 
the great hymns which celebrate the sacrament, more 
surely and more directly than from a study of the of- 
ficial creeds, one is introduced into the inner shrine of 
Catholic piety. There one comes to understand how 
in this sjnnbolic action — ^symbol to eye and ear, but 
to faith the means through which the living Christ 
makes his presence manifest — ^the participant is 
brought face to face with eternal reality, the God- 
head sharing man’s experience of sorrow and limita- 
tion so that by willing participation in human suffer- 
ing he may make man a sharer in his glorious and 
immortal life. 

*‘At birth our brother he became; 

At meat himself as food he gives; 

To ransom us he died in shame; 

As our reward, in bliss he lives. 

O saving Victim! open wide 

The gate of heaven to man below! 

Sore press our foes from every side; 

Thine aid supply, thy strength bestow.*’ ** 

There too he will learn how belief in the objective 
efficacy of the sacrament (its functioning eoc opere 
operate) may be consistent with the most sensitive 

^ The Inner Court (New York, 1924), p. 164, 
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appreciation of the moral qualities necessary for its 
ejffective reception. 

“Our new Paschal offering 

Brings to end the olden rite; 

Here, for empty shadows fled. 

Is Reality instead; 

Here, instead of darkness. 

Light. 


Hear what holy Church maintaineth. 
That the bread its substance changeth 
Into Flesh, the wine to Blood. 

Doth it pass thy comprehending? 
Faith, the law of sight transcending. 
Leaps to things not understood. 

Here, in outward signs are hidden 
Priceless things, to sense forbidden; 
Signs, not things, are all we see; 

Flesh from bread, and 
Blood from wine; 

Yet is Christ in either sign. 

All entire, confessed to be. 


Both the wicked and the good 
Eat of this celestial Food; 

But with ends how opposite ! 

Here ’tis life; and there ’tis death; 

The same, yet issuing to each 
In a difference infinite.” ® 

It is therefore a happy augury that in Protestant 
circles the practice of early morning Communion is 

0 Ibid., pp. 166-167. 
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being revived. In this quiet service to which only those 
come who are constrained by the call of inner need 
there is an intimacy of appeal which makes it an 
inestimable privilege to those who are facing difficult 
problems and carrying heavy responsibilities. 

If the Protestant can learn from the Orthodox 
what is the ministry of beauty, the Roman Catholic 
can remind him of the place of authority in religion. 
As a reformer the Protestant is apt to think of au- 
thority primarily as a bond that liroits his freedom. 
He tends to forget that it may also be a guide that 
directs his activity. If there is one thing more than 
another which we can learn from the present crisis of 
democracy, it is that there is something in man that 
responds to command. “Oh, that some one would teU 
tis what we must do!” On this deep need of man the 
claim of Rome to rule the spirit of man is built. Prot- 
estants do right to protest against authority when it 
is imposed from without. They confess their bank- 
ruptcy when to the soul that asks for guidance they 
can give no clear response. 

Again, the Catholic can remind us of our need 
of discipline. Protestantism has set its ideal for man 
high, and in this it has been right. It has not meas- 
ured adequately the difficulty of realizing the ideal or 
the need of discipline if one is to make the ascent suc- 
cessfully. This necessity the Catholic never forgets. 
For the highest as well as for the lowest he insists that 
it is needed. Even the Pope must have his confessor. 

The methods used have often been crude, and 
Protestants have been right in rejecting them; but 
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they have done Httle to fill the empty place. Wesley 
did something by his institution of the class leader. 
The Salvation Army has done something by its adop- 
tion of military methods. For the most part Protes- 
tants have assumed that prayer was a simple matter 
and each person could be trusted to practise it in his 
own way. There has been no rule to which one was 
asked to conform, and when a rule has been self-im- 
posed there has been no one to see whether it had in 
fact been observed. So for many Protestants prayer 
has become a forgotten art and the earnest spirits of 
our day are buying Catholic books of devotion that 
they may learn again how to practise the presence 
of God. 

At least one thing more the Roman Catholic can 
teach the Protestant, and that is the importance of 
the specialist in rehgion. In principle Protestantism 
recognizes this in its institution of the regular minis- 
try. In its earlier history the teacher was associated 
with minister, presbyter, and deaeon as a distinct 
order of the ministry. But in the main Protestantism 
has left the church’s work to the pastor. When the 
exigencies of the missionary task have forced the 
creation of new offices, such as secretaries of boards 
or state superintendents, they have too often been 
regarded as a necessary evil. The Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presb3rterian Church in the 
U.S.A. is dected annually and any suggestion that so 
august an office requires the rmdivided time of a full- 
time man wotJd be regarded as an unwarranted in- 
trusion of ecclesiastical autocracy. In the Depart- 
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ment of Research of the Federal Council of Churches, 
besides the ofSce staff, only one person is giving his 
full time; in the International Research Department 
at Geneva, two. The Action Populaire in Paris, the 
corresponding organ for French Catholics, commands 
the services of nineteen full-time Fathers. It is small 
wonder that our contemporary Protestant way of 
doing things impresses the average Roman Catholic 
as somewhat amateurish, and that it is hard for him 
to realize that we are quite in earnest about ovu* 
religion. 

4. What Protestants Would Be Wise to Avoid 

But it is not only by way of example that the 
Catholic can help the Protestant. He can. show him 
certain dangers which should be avoided. 

For one thing he can remind him of the futility of 
trying to purify religion by subtraction. 

Protestantism was born of a great insight. In an 
age which had broken up the religious life into a 
multitude of different doctrines and virtues, things 
to be believed and things to be done, it recovered again 
the central truth of the Gospel that one thing alone 
matters — a faith which bears fruit in love. With this 
principle as criterion it undertook to reappraise its 
Catholic inheritance, appropriating what conformed 
to this principle and rejecting what did not. 

The process was difficult; time was short; and 
the pressure of instant need made quick decision 
imperative. So the reforming spirit, finding the re- 
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thinking of the whole too difficult, made use of meth- 
ods which promised an easier and speedier solution. 
Where the scandals were most acute it used the sur- 
geon’s knife rather than the doctor’s elixir. Was 
tradition corrupt; cut it off. Were the sacraments 
encrusted with superstition ; for seven substitute two. 
Was the worship of Mary and the saints ousting Jesus 
from his rightful place in the affection of the faithful ; 
remove their statues and destroy their pictures. Let 
Jesus again stand alone, as he stood in solitary 
grandeur in the opening years of his ministry before 
the Christian Church had begun to be. 

Tradition, as we have seen, is not so easily dis- 
placed. God has not been idle since Jesus taught in 
Palestine, and his later teaching through his church 
is a precious heritage to which Protestant as weU as 
Catholic is heir. This heritage Protestantism has in 
fact made its own, as a study of the worship of the 
church has abundantly shown us. But the theory of 
the church makes no place for its practice and gives 
point to ChiQingworth’s well-known dictum: “The 
Bible, and the Bible alone, the religion of Protes- 
tants.” 

The reduction of the number of sacraments from 
seven to two has a relative justification when con- 
sidered as a measure of necessary reform. As a theo- 
logical principle it rests upon a method of Biblical 
interpretation which it is difficult to defend. To Jesus 
ail nature was sacramental and his choice of the 
simplest of God’s gifts which lay ready to hand — 
water, bread, wine — as vehicles for his most spiritu^ 
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teaching pointed not to a reduction of the range of 
the sacramental principle but to its extension. The 
Catholic recognizes this when he associates with the 
sacraments in the narrower sense other symbolic acts, 
the so-called sacramentals, to which he attaches reli- 
gious character. The Friends carry the principle to 
its logical conclusion when they insist that to the 
Christian all life shoxdd be sacramental. 

Fortunately the practice of Protestants has proved 
better than their theory. In theory Protestants have 
denied sacramental character to confirmation, to mar- 
riage, and to ordination. In their practice, still more 
in the experience of those who have participated in 
them, they have recognized that all three were in the 
deepest sense sacramental. 

At no point is the contrast between Catholic and 
Protestant more apparent, at no point is the tension 
more acute than in the attitude taken toward Mary 
and the saints. To Protestants the invocation of 
saints, however explained and restricted, has seemed 
blasphemous and its rejection a necessary condition 
of maintaining the unique distinction and final su- 
premacy of Jesus. But here too it is a fair question 
whether the way of subtraction has not been a mistake. 
Jesus did not regard his work as finished at his death. 
He anticipated for his disciples, through his living 
Spirit, a continuing ministry. “The works that I do,” 
he said, “ye shall do also; and greater works than 
these shall ye do; because I go unto my Father.” * 
The Catholic Church has taken these words seriously, 
6 Jolin 14:12. 
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and it haa been right to do so. But it has not taken 
them seriously enough. It has been right in vener- 
ating the saints and giving them their place as living 
members in the one church. It has been wrong in 
liTniting sainthood to those recognized by the oiEcial 
church and failing to include the many saintly 
spirits through whom Christ’s spirit has been at work 
in every walk of life.'^ 

All these errors spring from a common root. They 
are the result of the application of quantitative meth- 
ods to religion. But religion is not a matter of more 
or less. It dijffers from the rest of life not in degree, 
but in kind. Religion introduces into human life a 
new spirit. It transvalues human values through a 
new relationship. In religion man no longer stands 
alone. He is God’s creature; more than this, he is 
God’s son. 

This was the new insight Jesus brought, and with 
it he banished forever all legal categories in religion. 
The Biblical writers saw this clearly, none more 
clearly than St. Paul. By the law, Paul insists, no 
man can be saved. And Protestantism owed its first 
victories to Luther’s re-affirmation of the Pauline 
Gospel. But, as time went on, and the freshness of 
the first insight faded, the older ways of thinking and 
feeling again made their presence felt. So the second 
generation of Protestants made conformity to the 
teaching of the reformers a test of orthodoxy, and 
under the guise of fidelity to the truth a new legalism 


The propriety of this larger reference is recognized in principle 
by the Roman Church in its observance of All Saints’ Day. 
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sprang up, without the excuse or the dignity of the 
old. The creeds of the church took the place of the 
Bible as the supreme authority and for those who 
refused to conform there was always the heresy trial 
with its resulting excommunication. 

This is not the Protestant way to deal with differ- 
ences of conviction. For the Protestant there is but 
one final authority — God’s living Spirit speaking to 
the conscience of the individual through his Word, 
as that Word is interpreted to each generation in the 
light of the enlarging experience of those who have 
already made proof of it. Where Protestantism has 
departed from this principle, it has been weak. Where 
it has kept true to it, it has been strong. 

5. The Opportunity and Responsibiditt 
OP THE Anglo-Catholic 

There is thus much that the Protestant can learn 
from the Catholic — ^much that without sacrifice of 
principle he can take over from his Catholic heritage. 
But for this contact must be made and there are as 
yet far too few opportunities for contact. In move- 
ments like those which originated at Lausanne and 
Stockholm the leaders of the non-Roman churches at 
least are meeting with happy results in the way of 
personal friendship and understanding. For the^i 
average Protestant, Catholicism is stOl a terra m- 
cogmta, unknown and therefore suspect. 

Here is the great opportunity of the Anglo-Cath- 
olic. For both in his type of mind and in his personal 
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relationships he has points of contact with Protes- 
tants which other Catholics, Orthodox, or Homan, 
lack. 

He has a point of contact in his type of mind. For 
he too, is a protestant, daring, if need be, to set his 
private judgment against the decision of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors. He does this, to be sure, in the in- 
terest of what he understands to be Cathohc tradi- 
tion, and in protest against what he regards as a 
Protestant corruption of the primitive deposit of 
faith. But it is Ms understandiog of that tradition 
which determiaes his action ; and his conscience which 
constrains him to protest when he believes that wrong 
has been done. 

He has a point of contact further in his personal 
rdationships. For he is a member of a church which 
stands in the Protestant as well as in the Catholic 
tradition; which indeed, in one of its important 
branches, has retained the name Protestant in its 
official title. He is associated therefore with persons 
who are by conviction Protestant, not only through 
the occasional contacts furnished by such meetings as 
those at Lausanne and at Stockholm, but in the daily 
ndnistry of public worship and of private devotion. 
His presence in such a church as the Church of Eng- 
land and the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States is the conclusive proof that, in spite 
of all difficulties, it is possible for Protestants and 
Catholics to work together. 

In his conception of Christian service, as well as in 
his worship, the Anglo-Catholic has much in common 
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with the evangelical Protestant. like him he be- 
lieves that love of God must bear fruit in love of man. 
Like him he believes that Christian love cannot stop 
with the individual, but must embrace aU human re- 
lationships. Like him therefore he regards it as a 
Christian duty to work not only for the salvation of 
the individual, but for the reconstruction of society.® 

Who, then, should be so well fitted to interpret to 
the Protestant the treasures of his Catholic inherit- 
ance? Who should be so eager to share with his Prot- 
estant fellow-worshipper the sacramental worship 
which has meant so much to him? 

And yet it would not be too much to say that there 
is no t3rpe of Christian with whom the average Prot- 
estant finds it more difficult to fed at home than with 
the Anglo-Catholic. For he seems here to find Cath- 
olic practice combiued with an intolerance for which 
the Anglo-Catholic position furnishes no adequate 
theoretical foundation. The intolerance of Rome he 
can understand for it is based upon a theory of the 
church which denies even the measxire of private judg- 
ment which the Anglo-Catholic claims for himself. 
The limitations which his creed imposes upon the 
Orthodox he can aocept in good part since here too he 
recognizes that they have theoretical foundation. But 
that the Anglo-Catholic should refuse fellowship with 
other Protestants he finds it hard to understand. 

The more he has himself gained some insight 
into the beauty and richness of Catholic religion, the 

S Of, Kenyon, Ruth, Catholic Faith and the Industrial Order 
(London, 19S1); Peck, W. G., The Social ImpUcations of the Oas- 
ford Movement (New York, 1933). 
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more difficult it becomes for him to understand. If 
Christianity be in truth what the Anglo-Catholic be- 
lieTes it to be, then he should be eager to share it with 
those who have lost or who have never as yet fuUy 
appropriated its excellencies, and for this he must 
multiply his opportimities of contact, not only in 
service, but in worship. 

From this point of view the barriers which now pre- 
vent many Anglo-Catholics from common participa- 
tion in the communion with members of the non- 
Episcopal churches seem peculiarly unfortunate. 
For where, if not at the table of their Lord, can Chris- 
tians of different types of religious experience learn 
to know one another; or where, if the Catholic con- 
ception of the sacrament be the true one, will that 
truth, be more patently manifest than when it is of- 
fered to those who, coming in humility and faith de- 
sire to partake of it? 

We are brought again to the fundamental issue 
which underlies aU the discussion between Cath- 
olics and Protestants, this issue namely, whether the 
Church of Christ is primarily a legal institution en- 
dowed by its founder with a definite constitution and 
laws to which all who have a right to the name Chris- 
tian must conform or whether it is primarily a fellow- 
ship whose bond of union is a common spirit — a spirit 
which expresses itself in definite beliefs and practices 
to be sure, but which is not to be identified with these, 
since, like every spiritual reality, it is constantly giv- 
ing birth to new forms both of thought and of organ- 
ization. 
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The last thing the Anglo-Catholic desires is to 
think of the church as a legal institution. It was the 
desire to recover again a vivid sense of the spiritual 
nature of the church which inspired Newman and his 
fellows of the Oxford Movement, and that purpose 
has remained central ever since- Yet the conception 
of the church which the Anglo-Catholic holds gives 
to its laws as he understands them a rigidity which 
limits his fellowship and hinders him in his great task 
of interpreting the treasures of his Catholic faith and 
experience to others. 

It is greatly to be hoped therefore that some way 
will be found — consistent with the laws of the church 
— ^to make possible, not simply without but within 
the church and as part of its divinely appointed func- 
tion, more frequent contact between Ajaglo-Catholics 
and their fellow-Christians of other Protestant com- 
munions that through the sharing of their personal 
religious experience their understanding of Christ 
may be enlarged and their service to those who are 
not Christians be made more effective. 
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Among the lessons which Catholics^ight learn from Prot- 
estants the following are suggested: that the church as an 
institution is means, not end; that unity of organization car- 
ries with it no necessary guarantee of unity of spirit; that 
important as are the uses of authority, they have their limits 
which cannot he safely overpassed; that the most effective 
way to win men to the faith is by the witness of a trans- 
formed life. In particular the Orthodox may learn from 
Protestants the need of distinguishing more clearly between 
the church visible and the church invisible; the importance 
of emphasizing the ethical implications of the Christian life; 
and the need of a more effective organization if the separate 
branches of the undivided church are really to function 
as one. 

In the case of Rome the possibilities of official contact 
are narrower, yet even here there is an area within which co- 
operation is possible, e.g., in research or in social serv- 
ice. In informal ways, on the other hand, there are many 
possibilities of contact which make spiritual fellowship and 
common action possible. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the effective co-operation 
between Catholics and Protestants is the fact that the divi- 
sions between Protestants prevent them from presenting the 
united front which would make co-operation easy. Of all 
the services which Protestantism might render to the re- 
union of Christendom, none would be greater than the spec- 
tacle of a reunited Protestantism. 



1. What Ai.l Cathomcs Might Learn erom 
Protestants 


So far the present writer has spoken as a Protes- 
tant, reporting how in his own case the study of 
Catholic books and fellowship with Catholic Chris- 
tians have helped to remove misconceptions of Cath- 
olic teaching and pointed the way to lessons to which 
Protestants would be well advised to give heed. Dare 
he add anything concerning the Catholic attitude 
toward Protestants.^ 

Here, no doubt, the Protestant reporter must 
speak with reserve. What he can offer is at most 
conjecture. He can suggest what in his judgment 
Catholics might learn from Protestants. Whether 
that judgment is well founded, it must be for them 
to say. 

What it seems to him that Catholics might learn 
is in no sense the monopoly of Protestants. It is 
only the reminder of truths which are a part of the 
Catholic heritage, of dangers against which Catholic 
teachers have repeatedly warned. 

This first of all: that however central in God^s 
purpose may be the church as an institution, it is as 
means, not as end. The end is the life of the glorified 
saints, that society of free persons infinitdy blessed 
whose will is perfectly conformed to the will of God. 
The church exists to train her children to accept 
what God ordains, not because they must, but because 
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it is their dearest desire to do so. Highest among all 
the church’s claims to man’s loyalty and affection is 
this, that she has been and still is the mother of 
saints. By its ability to meet this supreme test in- 
stitutional Christianity in every form must be finally 
judged. Where, as has more than once happened in 
the history of the church, the welfare of the soul is 
subordinated to the institution, the protest of the 
Protestant will be inevitable and it will be justified. 

Another thing of which the Protestant can remind 
the Catholic is the fact that unity of organization 
carries in itself no necessary guarantee of fellowship 
of spirit. It was in the days when the church came 
nearest to realizing the ideal of complete organic 
unity that it gave birth to those evils against which 
the Reformation was a protest. What reason is there 
for expecting that if, in the Providence of God, out- 
ward unity should again be attained, the reunited 
church would be any more immune against internal 
corRuption than it was before? History has lessons 
to teach here which we shall neglect at our perfl. 
Where Rome’s control has been most complete its 
moral standards have often been lowest. Where it 
has been confronted by a vigorous self-conscious 
Protestantism its ethical and intellectual standards 
have correspondingly improved. In like manner it 
was when Orthodoxy, considered as a form of eccle- 
siastical organization, was most completely unchal- 
lenged that the state of Russian religion reached its 
lowest ebb. 

The Protestant can suggest to the Catholic what 
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are the proper limits of authority. We have seen 
that Protestants have done less than justice to 
the spiritual need which authority satisfies. They 
have not appreciated as they should the help it 
brings to multitudes of simple people confronted 
with questions too difficult for them to solve alone; 
the relief which it furnishes to eager spirits made 
free by the submission of the will to a court of final 
appeal for tasks and problems of a more immediate 
and pressing character. But though this be true, it 
is only one side of the truth. If authority has its 
fimction, it has its limi ts too. Like freedom it is 
means, not end. It is a help which is needed by the 
immature. But its function is fulfilled only when it 
has brought them to the place where they can think 
and decide for themselves. CathoHc Christianity has 
often forgotten this. Too often it has been con- 
tent to leave the ignorant uninstructed if thereby 
its own prestige could be advanced. Too often it has 
limited the freedom of its scholars lest their research 
might lead to results which were inconvenient to 
those in authority. The Church of Rome has nur- 
tured many thinkers of first-rate intellect. But its 
triumphs have been won at a heavy cost. To how 
many brilliant spirits has the Index brought the 
choice between a break with the church and a sub- 
mission that did violence to the intellect! Por what 
coimtless multitudes has the rule of Rome meant the 
continued tolerance of a state of ignorance and su- 
perstition which has closed the doors of knowledge 
against many who might have profited by it! 
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Above all, Catholics may be reminded by Prot- 
estants that the one sure way to win those who are 
strangers to the faith is by the witness of a trans- 
formed life. The great saints have known this weU, 
and it is this that has made them saints. They were 
sound in the faith, as the Catholic Church reckons 
soundness, but it was not on this that they rdied for 
salvation, nor for this that they have been loved by 
their feUow-Christians. It was their humble accept- 
ance of God’s great love as manifest in the cross of 
Jesus Christ; it was their resolute will to serve bim 
at all costs through good report and evil ; it was the 
joy that shone in their faces as for Christ’s sake they 
endured the reproach of men, counting it their high- 
est riches to share his sufferings who had done so 
much for them. If the church is to justify its claim 
to be spokesman for God and channel of his salva- 
tion, it is upon evidence such as this that it must rely 
rather than upon the effort to show that Christ com- 
mitted to Peter an authority which too often in the 
past his successors have used for purposes hard to 
reconcile with the example of the Master. 

These, I repeat, are not Protestant convictions 
only; they belong to our common Christianity. It 
was the effort to recover this part of their Catholic 
heritage which led our Protestant forefathers to 
break with the church they loved. The more they 
become dominant in the life of contemporary Ca- 
tholicism the greater will be its contribution to the 
purified church of the future. 

It is ground for encouragement, therefoi^! that 
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so many Catholics see this ; that, in spite of the bar^ 
rier which existing church law sets to closer fellow- 
ship, so many points of contact exist between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. 

In what ways, it remains to ask, can these contacts 
be made more numerous and more effective? 


2. How Protestants May Be of Keep to the 
Orthodox 

We must recur to the distinction which our study 
of Catholic Christianity has repeatedly brought 
before us, namely, between the attitude of Rome and 
that of the other Catholic bodies. It belongs to the 
genius of Roman Christianity that it can permit no 
official recognition of any other Christian com- 
munion. Orthodoxy, on the other hand, welcomes 
co-operation in the field of Christian life and work, 
while the Anglo-Catholic, since a member of a church 
that includes Protestants by conviction, must per- 
force co-operate with them both in work and in 
worship. 

There are two characteristics of Orthodox Catholi- 
cism as we have learned to know it which furnish 
points of contact with Protestants not open to the 
Roman Catholic. One is its more tolerant and ap- 
proachable spirit, the other its form of organization. 
Unlike Rome the Orthodox has no difficulty in recog- 
nizing Protestants as fellow-Christians with whom he 
can join in prayer and unite in social ministry. Un- 
like Rome again, there is nothing in the existence of 
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parallel denominations in Protestantism which seems 
to him inconsistent with the unity of the church. 
Orthodoxy knows no single all-inclusive organiza- 
tion. It is itself a group of autonomous communions 
held together by a common faith and a common 
worship. 

But Orthodoxy as at present organized has weak- 
nesses which contact with Protestants may help it to 
overcome. These weaknesses are found in its theol- 
ogy, in the type of life it fosters, and in the agencies 
through which it functions. At all these points there 
is somelhing which the Orthodox might learn from 
Protestants. 

Por one thing the Orthodox might learn from 
Protestants the need of distinguishing more clearly 
between the church visible and the church invisible. 
This distinction, to be sure, is not confined to Prot- 
estantism. It meets us in the Church of Rome as 
well. By its means it becomes possible to deal with 
certain practical difficulties which might otherwise 
prove insuperable; such difficulties, for example, as 
the presence of sinful men within the visible church 
and, conversdy, the discovery of pious spirits among 
those with no ecclesiastical connection. This anomaly 
theologians, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
explain by reminding us that Gtod’s grace is not 
confined to the organized church but that wherever 
a man of humble and contrite spirit lifts his heart 
to God there is reason to hope that the divine 
Spirit has been at work. So the mere fact of mem- 
bership in the visible church carries with it no neces- 
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sary guarantee of salvation. Priests as well as lay- 
men may fall into mortal sin. Even to be Pope car- 
ries with it no assurance of eternal salvation. 

These facts are recognized by the Orthodox as 
well as by other Christians. But Orthodoxy has no 
way of dealing with them consistently, for its the- 
ology makes no distinction between the church visible 
and the church invisible. The only church the Ortho- 
dox recognize is the church we see with its ecumenical 
faith, its historic liturgy and its episcopal organiza- 
tion. How the contrast between the divine ideal for 
the church and the imperfect lives of many of its 
ministers is to be explained the Orthodox cannot teU 
us. Why, if the church be, as he asserts, God’s sole 
appointed means of salvation, there should be so many 
generous and gracious spirits outside its bound- 
aries remains a mystery. Here would seem to be a 
task for Professor Bulgakoff and his colleagues of 
the Russian Seminary in Paris, and it is a task in 
which they may find help from the writings of their 
Protestant feRow-Christians. 

In the type of their piety, too, there are lessons 
which the Orthodox might learn from Protestants. 
We have seen that Orthodox piety has been prevail- 
ingly mystical in character. The sense of social re- 
sponsibility in the form in which it has been central 
in Protestant piety has been given a subordinate 
place. Let the church be free to hold its services as 
it wished and develop its communities of the contem- 
plative life, and it could be content to leave to the 
state the sphere of economics and of politics. The 
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history of the Russian Church during the past gen- 
eration is a striking illustration of the disastrous 
effect of such a division of territory. 

Thoughtful leaders among the Orthodox realize 
that continued separation of individual piety and 
social service will be fatal to the church of the future. 
So they are studying the ethical implications of 
Orthodoxy, not only in the Creed but in the liturgy. 
They are co-operating with Protestants in such prac- 
tical tasks as those of the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work at Geneva. They realize that if the 
church is to recover its place in the life of the Rus- 
sian people, it must be a purified church, concerned 
not for a part of life but for the whole, for body 
as well as for soul, for the family and the state as 
well as for the individual. Here the experience of 
Protestants in practical co-operation in social serv- 
ice may offer a suggestive model. 

Once more the Orthodox may learn from the Prot- 
estant the limitations which separation imposes upon 
bodies which have no officially recognized organ of 
common action. In theory Orthodoxy is a single 
church organized for convenience in a group of in- 
dependent and self-governing churches. In practice 
these churches have no machinery through which 
they can function together. One of the surprising 
by-products of the ecumenical meetings of Stock- 
holm and of Lausanne was the revelation of the fact 
that Orthodoxy possessed no official agency for com- 
mon action. Men met at Stockholm, who, though 
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important officials of Orthodox churches, had never 
met face to face in any Orthodox gathering. 

There are historical reasons which explain this 
separation — treasons in part political, in part eccle- 
siastical. But their results have been none the less 
disastrous. For they have deprived the Orthodox 
churches of their power of common action and left 
them all but helpless against the aggressive attacks 
of a militant atheism. 

Contact with Protestantism has already proved 
of service to the Orthodox churches. It has not 
only made them more conscious of their corporate 
as weU as of their individual responsibility. It has 
furnished needed points of contact which are full of 
promise for the future. 

In the spring of 19S3 a Conference was held at 
Bucharest in Rumania under the joint auspices of 
the World Alliance and of the Universal Christian 
Council. At this Conference representatives of the 
Orthodox churches of Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
slavia and Greece met to discuss their common prob- 
lems, and in particular to consider what was their 
responsibility as churches with reference to their 
fdlow-Christians of different religion and national- 
ity who as a result of the political and economic 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles found them- 
selves minority groups in an alien state. 

The results of the discussion were summed up in 
the following paragraph which was imanimously 
adopted. “The Conference expresses the determina- 
ti(Hi of the committees it represents to work with all 
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the resources they can conunand to secure a Christian 
solution of all the questions which are raised by the 
existence in the Balkans of minorities, national or 
religious.” ^ Subsequent events such as the friendly 
visit of the Jugo-Slav bishops to Bulgaria in 1983 
for further discussion of the minorities question give 
reason for hope that this resolution was more than 
an empty phrase. 

Encouraging as are such occasional contacts, they 
will not of themselves accomplish what needs to 
be done. What is needed is some permanent organi- 
zation, officially sponsored and recognized, through 
which the Orthodox churches may meet statedly for 
consideration of their common problems and through 
which, when needed, they can act together. In any 
plans for the creation of such a central organization 
the experience of Protestants in their federations of 
churches may prove suggestive. 

Signs are not wanting that the authorities of the 
Orthodox Church recognize the need for such closer 
organization and would welcome any practical step 
to bring it about. Nor is their interest in more effec- 
tive organization confined to Orthodoxy. When plans 
were being made for the Stockholm meeting, the 
Patriarch Basilius wrote an open letter in which 
he expressed the judgment that the time had come 
when the non-Roman churches should meet statedly 
to deal with practical matters of common concern to 
Christendom. When asked whether this view was still 

Rapport de la Oonfirence Rigioncde Balkamque Sociale et 
Internationale tenue d Bucarest dm lit. wa 19 max 19$$ (Geneva, 
193a), p. 23. 
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held in the Orthodox Church, the present Patriarch 
answered in the affirmative. “That view,” he said, 
“was not simply the private opinion of the Patriarch 
Basilius. It is the belief of the Orthodox Church.” ^ 

Can we go farther? Can we contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a Council that shall embrace all the 
churches, including that of Rome? That was the 
hope of those who were responsible for calling the 
Conference on Paith and Order, and it is still the 
hope of the Anglo-Catholics. A reunion which should 
leave Rome out does not seem to them a reunion 
worth having. 

This explains their unwillingness to take any steps 
that look toward co-operation with Protestants. It 
not only explains their lack of interest in the Patri- 
arch’s proposal for a Council of non-Roman 
churches, but also their unwillingness to take any 
practical steps to give effect to the resolution 
adopted by the Lambeth Conference in 1920 that the 
time had come when, pending the consummation of 
organic tmity in the full sense, it would be desirable 
to organize in different geographical areas councils 
of Christians for the purpose of practical co-opera- 
tion.® Such an act they fear will make closer rela- 
tions with Rome more difficult. They are therefore 
unwiUiug to take part in it. 

Wherever one tries to take action looking toward 


^ In a private conversation with the author. 

® O/. Conference of Biehope of the AngUoun Comrmmion Holden 


at Lambeth Palace, July 5 to August 7, 1920: Encyclical Letter 
from the Bishops with Resolutions and Reports (New Yorls^ 1920) : 
"The Conference recommends that, wherever it has not alrea^ 
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unity the shadow of Rome falls across the picture. 
We can make no progress in the development of our 
program till we are clear on this point. 

3. The Peace or Rome rsr the Movement eok 
Reunion 

What then is to be the place of Rome in the move- 
ment for reunion? In what sense and to what degree 
ought those non-Roman Christians who have this 
matter at heart to take Rome into their account. 

The position of Rome on the matter of reunion 
is perfectly clear. It has been stated again and again 
without equivocation. Rome knows one road which 
leads to reunion, and only one — that which involves 
the submission of all non-Roman Christians to the 
authority of the Church of Rome. When plans for 
the Lausanne Conference were first under con- 
sideration, a delegation of American Episcopal 
bishops, including the Anglo-Catholic Bishop of 
Fond-du-Lac, went to Rome to extend a formal in- 
vitation to the Pope to be officially represented. The 
Holy Father received them courteously, but ex- 
plained that from the point of view of the church he 

been done. Councils representing aE Christian Comtminions should 
be formed within such areas as may be deemed most convenient, as 
centres of united effort to promote the physical, moral^ and social 
welfare of the people, and the extension of the rule of Christ among 
aU nations and over every region of human life.” (Resolution 13, 
p. 31.) 

"We ought to add that we are thinking not only or chiefly of Cen- 
tral Committees, of conspicuous religious leaders in great capital 
cities, but local councEs gathering in each centre of population the 
representatives of aU the Christian congregations of the locality. 
Already considerable progress has been made in many towns of 
the British Empire and the U. S. A.” (p. 76.) 
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represented there was only one way to accomplish 
their end, namely, that the visitors, with the churches 
they represented, should submit to the one whom God 
had appointed the rightful head of the church, the 
person to whom they were then speaking. 

No student of church history during the years 
that have elapsed since 1870 can doubt that iJiis 
answer represents the deep-seated conviction of con- 
temporary Roman Catholics of every school of 
thought. They may differ in their view of the form 
the answer should take and of the language in which 
it should be expressed. But of its substance there 
can be no doubt. Prom their point of view there can 
be no difference in principle between those who refuse 
to make their submission. Anglo-Catholics as well as 
Presbyterians and Baptists are in the eyes of Rome 
Protestants, and as such living in schism. Baptists 
and Presbyterians as wdl as Anglo-Catholics are to 
be sure members of the Roman Church, since they 
have been baptized into that church by the use of the 
Trinitarian form and with intention. But all alike 
are from the point of view of Rome heretical, and as 
such excluded from the benefits of their membership 
tiU they make the appropriate act of submission. 

This being the case, it would seem to be a mistake 
of judgment for the Anglo-Catholic to allow the at- 
titude of Rome to exert a determining influence upon 
his attitude toward other Christians. As a Catholic 
in the type of his religious experience, it is right that 
he should take every care to safeguard the purity 
of his witness. But that witness, as his presence in 
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the Church of England abundantly proves, can be 
borne in a church which is inheritor of the Protestant 
as wdl as of the Cathohc tradition. The Anglo- 
Catholic therefore should welcome rather than shun 
every opportunity of contact with his Protestant fel- 
low-Christians, all the more if he feels that at some 
points, and these serious ones, their type of Chris- 
tianity is defective. 

When we say that in their work for reunion non- 
Roman Christians would be wise to ignore the Church 
of Rome, we have in mind of course the church in its 
capacity as a legal institution. When we think of the 
church as a spiritual fellowship, mother and home of 
the saints, the very opposite is true. Here, as we have 
seen, there are many points of contact which remind 
Protestants as well as Anglo-Cathohcs of the extent 
to which they are spiritually one with their Roman 
Catholic feUow-Christians. It has been a major pur- 
pose of this book to show how many and how rich 
these contacts are and so to promote that mutual 
understanding and fellowship out of which, if at all, 
more formal relationship may some day grow. 

Nor are Protestants alone in their recognition. In 
the Roman Church too there are individuals and 
groups whose attitude toward reunion is of this kind. 
While they bdieve, as they must, that it is the pur- 
pose of God that in the end all true Christians shall 
find their home in the church that owns the primacy 
of Peter, they believe that the way to promote that 
end is by personal contact and witness. They wel- 
come therefore such conversations as were recently 
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held at Malines, They hope that the way may be 
found, if not in official conferences like those of 
Stockholm and Lausanne yet in other gatherings 
officially sanctioned, for members of their church to 
have fellowship with Protestants. Above all in their 
prayer life they make room for Protestants as 
brothers for whom Christ died and whom they must 
love as he loved. 

4. Where Protestants and Roman Catholics 
Can Work Together 

When we pass from the more technical field of 
ecclesiastical relations to the wider field of intel- 
lectual and moral life, we find that there are many 
points at which Protestants and Roman Catholics 
can work together. In action, if not in theory, the 
possibilities of co-operation are both more numerous 
and more fruitful than many Protestants realize. 

One field of possible co-operation is that of scholar- 
ship. Some years ago the writer had the privilege of 
spending an hour in the study of Monsignor Batiffol, 
the distinguished historian of the Roman liturgy. In 
looking over the books that made up his working 
library the visitor was interested to see that more 
than half of them were by Protestants. In the field 
of theological scholarship Roman Catholic scholars 
recognize no denominational barriers. They are as 
ready to make use of the researches of a Presbyterian 
or a Lutheran as of one of their own communion. 

It is true that his church imposes upon the Cath- 
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olic scholar certain restrictions which do not limit 
his Protestant fellow-student. When he comes to a 
point on which his church has made an official pro- 
nouncement he is no longer free to question. More- 
over, even in the field where no dogmatic pronounce- 
ment has yet been made there is a disciplinary 
authority of the church which he is bound to respect, 
and he can never be sure but some work, written in 
utmost sincerity and good faith, may find itself upon 
the Index. None the less even in the field of theo- 
logical scholarship the opportunity of friendly col- 
laboration between Catholics and Protestants is wider 
than many Protestants realize. 

When we pass from theological scholarship in the 
technical sense to the broad field of hmnan knowl- 
edge, we find even closer collaboration. In most of 
the important fields of research — ^in the physical 
sciences, in psychology, in sociology, in law, in medi- 
cine — Catholics and Protestants are working side by 
side and there is no field of human interest in which 
either can claim the monopoly. 

Social service is another fruitful field of common 
action. Faced with the great fact of human need. 
Catholics and Protestants forget their differences 
and are found working side by side. In the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, an organization founded by the 
late W. H. Baldwin to wage war upon commercial- 
ized vice, American Catholics and Protestants worked 
together for years, and this is typical of a co-opera- 
tion which has taken place in many similar fields. 

More significant, because involving questions of 
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theory as well as of practice, is the contact between 
Catholics and Protestants in the field of economic 
and social reform. Such co-operation, while not un- 
known in other countries, has been carried farthest 
in America. Here the Research Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council has co-operated 
with the Research Department of the Federal Coun- 
cil in more than one important research project, such 
as the study of the strike in Western Maryland or 
of the CentraJia riots.® 

A striking illustration of such co-operation was 
the action taken in the case of the twelve-hour day 
in the steel industry. On this subject public opinion 
in the United States had grown so sensitive that in 
1922 President Harding sent for Mr. Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, as President of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, and urged him to put a stop 
to the practice. Mr. Gary responded by appointing 
a committee to look into the matter. The committee 
deliberated for a year and when the attention of the 
public — ^proverbially iShort of memory — had been 
diverted to other things, reported that the change to 
an eight-hour day was lieither in the best interests 
of the men nor practicable for the industry. Within 
two weeks the Federal Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Wdfare Conference, and the Central 

^The Enginemen^s Strike on the Western Maryland Railroad, 
A report prepared and issued by The Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, The Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 192T. 

For the Centralia reference cf. Note (7) of Chap. XI, p. 287. 
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Conference of American Rabbis through their ap- 
propriate departments had prepared and issued to 
thS^press a brief and temperate statement® denounc- 
ing the policy of the industry as “morally indefensi- 
ble.” This was followed a week later by a research 
report on the factual aspects of the matter, issued 
by the Federal Council. The following week a letter 
was made public from the President of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company setting forth the successful 
experience of his company in introducing the eight- 
hour shift. The press gave wide publicity to these 
statements. Within six weeks Mr. Gary reconvened 
the Iron and Steel Institute, and its action continu- 
ing the twelve-hour day was formally rescinded as a 
concession to public opinion. What the President 
alone had been unable to effect, the joint action of 
the churches brought to pass. 

Nor is it only in such purely secular fields that co- 
operation is taking place. Even in the field of re- 
ligious education it has been found practicable. In 
many of the great universities of Europe, Catholic 
and Protestant faculties are working side by side, 
and even in the state universities of the United 
States, where secular standards are the rule, it has 
been found possible to establish schools of religion 
in which Catholic and Protestant teachers work to- 
gether on the same facility. So the Religious Edu- 

®The initial statement was issued by the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council, the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
the Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 
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cation Association, a body formed in 1903 by the 
late William Rainey Harper for the purpose of pro- 
moting moral and religious education,’^ includes in 
its membership Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews. 

Specially significant as a sign of the times is a 
Committee which has been recently formed in the 
United States, under the presidency of Newton 
Baker, for the cultivation of better understanding 
between Protestants, Roman Caiiiolics, and Jews. 
Through the meetings of this Committee, much has 
been done to remove misunderstanding and prejudice 
and to introduce Catholics and Protestants to one 
another. It has been the privilege of the present 
writer to participate in more than one meeting held 
under the auspices of this Committee in wHch he has 
joined with Roman Catholics in presenting the 
claims of rdigion to audiences of American college 
students.® 

This purpose wets defined in an early statement in the follow- 
ing terms: 

‘T, To inspire the educational forces with the religious ideal; 

2. To inspire the religious forces with the educational ideal; 

3. To keep before the public mind the ideal of religious educa- 
tion and the sense of its need and value,” 

s On February 25, 1935, a meeting was held in Washington which 
is believed to have been unparalleled in the history of the Nation’s 
Capital. At this meeting pastors of twenty different communions 
— ^Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewisl^met to form a Com- 
mittee, the purpose of which was to stress the importance, in a 
democracy, of religion and church attendance. A letter from the 
President of the United States was read, in which he said: ‘Tt seems 
to me highly significant that the ministers of religion in Washing- 
ton — Protestant, Catholic and Jewish^have with such unanimity 
agreed to co-operate in promoting a movement whose purpose is to 
encourage religion and church attendance, without any compromis- 
ing of their own convictions or interfering with their own methods 
of work and worship.” 
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Rarer, and yet not wholly without precedent, are 
cases of co-operation in worship. On this point Rome 
is exceptionally sensitive: Yet here, too, occasions 
arise when the responsible authorities recognize that 
even this barrier is not insuperable. A notable ex- 
ample is a recent encyclical of the present Pope, in 
which he urged aU men of good will to unite in a 
holy crusade of love and help to alleviate the terrible 
consequences of the economic crisis.® Here we have 
for the first time an official recognition of the fellow- 
ship of prayer which in silent, but none the less effec- 
tive, ways has long been uniting Catholics and Prot- 
estants. 


5. What Protestants Must Contribute to the 
Reunited Church 

There are thus many ways in which Protestants 
and Catholics can work together and, by sharing of 
a common experience, help to deepen and enrich their 
reKgious life. 

® “In the name of the Lord, therefore • . . let peace be implored 
for aU men . . . and it is prayer that will bring the gift of peace 
. . . prayer that is addressed to the Heavenly Father who is the 
Father of all men; prayer that is the common expression of family 
feelings, of that great family which extends beyond the bounds of 
any country and continent. Men who in every nation pray to the 
same God for peace on earth cannot be at the same time bearers of 
discord among peoples; men who turn in prayer to the Divine 
Majesty cannot foment that nationalistic imperialism whereby 
single peoples make their own states a god; men who look to the 
‘God of Peace and of Love’ . . . will know no rest until finally 
that peace which the world cannot give comes down from the 
Giver of every good gift.” Cf. EncySical Caritate Ohristi Com- 
pulsi. May 3, 1932. 
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But the contacts of which we have spoken affect 
only individuals or groups of individuals. Is there 
nothing more that Protestants can do? We have seen 
that they represent an essential element in any total 
and full-orbed Christianity ; that they hold treasures 
in trust for the church of the future which they dare 
not surrender. Is there nothing that they can do to 
make these treasures more widely available; nothing 
that will interpret more fuUy to their Catholic fellow- 
Christians the genius of Protestant piety? 

There are at least four things that they can do — 
four things that they must do if they are to make 
their frdl contribution to the reunited church. 

Pirst of all, they must realize that their own type 
of piety, however legitimate, even essential, it may be, 
is partial; that there is room in the Church of Christ 
for worship of a different kind; that the other- 
worldly type of piety that meets us in Orthodoxy 
answers to something deep in human nature for 
which place must always be found in the church; 
that the authoritarian religion of Rome, too, meets a 
need which 'is as old as man and which is likely to 
last as long as man survives. Protestant piety, we 
have seen, is democratic piety. It makes its primary 
appeal to the individual conscience. But one’s con- 
science may lead him to Orthodoxy or to Rome as 
well as to Lambeth or to Geneva. The true democrat 
must be catholic enough to realize this and to make 
place in his sympathies for every sincere lover and 
disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Again Protestants must make place in their sys- 
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tern of religious education for a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of Catholic piety. The history of the Catholic 
Church should no longer be studied as a chapter in 
a story that ended at the Reformation. One must 
realize that Catholicism is the religion of multitudes 
of our f ellow-Christians and that it is the inspiration 
of many of the finest intellects and of the most un- 
selfish spirits of our day. It is only against the back- 
ground of such sympathetic and appreciative study 
that the distinctive contribution of Protestantism 
can be understood and its responsibility to the church 
of the future be put in its proper setting. 

In the third place Protestants must believe enough 
in the mission of the church to make the sacrifices of 
personal liking and prestige which are necessary to 
make that mission effective. We have seen that Prot- 
estants have recognized the duty of unity to the 
extent of creating a complicated federal machinery, 
local, national, and international ; but they have not 
recognized it enough to give the agents whom they 
have appointed to act for them the authority to make 
that action effective. In aU important matters each 
denomination retains the full control in its own hands 
and entrusts to the federation only less important 
matters. When it comes to such a central matter as 
overchurching, there is no authority which can exer- 
cise effective control, and even in the missionary 
work of the church abroad as at home rivalry instead 
of co-operation is still too often the rule. All this 
leaves on the thoughtful Catholic the impression of 
insincerity and half-heartedness. If Protestants 
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really believed what they say they do, it seems to him 
they would find some way to get together. 

Finally and above all, if Protestants wish to con- 
vince Catholics that their type of piety has an es- 
sential place in the church of the future they must 
put a stronger emphasis on the life of prayer. 

Recently I was speaking with a thoughtful woman 
brought up as a Protestant who had joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. “What was the reason for 
your change?” I asked her. “It was because,” she 
answered, “among all the Protestants I knew I could 
scarcely find one who took his religion seriously. I 
was in deep trouble of soul and I needed help. Aiid 
that help came to me through the Catholic Church 
because in that church I found people who really 
beheved that God is the most important fact in the 
world and that he can be a very present hdp in timp 
of trouble.” 

It would not be fair to take this experience as 
typical of Protestantism as a whole. But there is truth 
enough in it to afford food for sober thought. There 
are too many Protestants who have an interest in 
religion indeed, but to whom it is only one interest 
among many; something for a part of life and not 
the most important at that. There are too few to 
whom it is the one thing needful — ^the pearl of great 
price. If we ask why many thoughtful Anglo-Cath- 
olics are opposed to indiscriminate intercommunion, 
one reason is that it does not seem to them that 
the Protestants they know come to the communion 
with the vivid sense that it is there they are to meet 
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the living Christ. They miss from their religion that 
sense of awe, of wonder, of holy joy which to them 
is the essence of religion. They fear that the admis- 
sion of such half-hearted Christians to the church 
will lower the standard which they fed themsdves 
called of God to maintain. 

There is only one way to resolve this doubt, and 
that is through a revival of personal religion. Let 
Protestants show by their life and conversation that 
the great conviction to which their type of Chris- 
tianity owes its origin can be verified in life, the con- 
viction that a church which can produce saints can 
be devdoped in an atmosphere of freedom, and they 
will have removed the greatest single present obstacle 
to the reunion of the church. 
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Since it is common Christian faith that the unity of the 
church must in the last analysis he the work of God rather 
than of man, it is important to discover what history can tell 
us as to God's method with his church in the past. Here we 
learn that this method has not been uniform. Not only have 
different types of thought and experience emerged in the 
course of Christian history, hut the form of the churches 
organization has varied correspondingly. It would seem, 
therefore, that any organization which is to he comprehend- 
sive enough to include all the existing types of Christian 
faith and experience must he federal in nature, since federa- 
tion is the only form of organization which is able to achieve 
both unity and difference without doing violence to either. 

-Whatever view may he taken as to ike ultimate form of 
the reunited church, there are several steps in the direction 
of unity which are immediately practicable, such as ( 1 ) the 
establishment of a Council of the non-Homan Churches to 
meet statedly for the consideration of the common interests 
of all Christians j ( 2 ) the reunion of the different branches 
of Christians who belong either to related families or to 
definite geographical areas; ( 3 ) the provision for systematic 
instruction in each branch of the church concerning the faith 
and experience of the others; and ( 4 ) the revival of the 
spirit of common worship through which alone is to he found 
the ultimate dynamic by which ike desired unity shall finally 
he achieved. 



1. God’s Part and Man’s in the Making- of 
THE Church 


Thus far we have been thinking of the unity of 
the church primarily in its bearing on the responsi- 
bility of men. What can we, who are disciples of 
Christ, and who believe that it is his will that we 
should live together in unity, do to make the church 
for which he gave himself what in the mind of God it 
was meant to be? But there is another factor to be 
taken into accoimt, more august and determinative, 
and that is God, whose purpose it is — so both Cath- 
olics and Protestants believe — ^that there should be a 
church to witness to his Gospel. What matters in 
the last analysis is not what we do but what God 
wills. He it is to whom alone belong the power and 
the majesty. As it was his summons that called the 
first disciples, and his Spirit that endowed them with 
the needed graces for their divinely appointed mis- 
sion, so it is he who must finally bring to pass the 
unity of his church in the form which shall be well 
pleasing to him. 

This is common Christian conviction. Protestants 
and Catholics differ, as we have seen, in their view 
of the nature of the church that God wills; more 
particularly as to the extent to which he has en- 
dowed it with a definite legal constitution. But they 
are at one in believing that it is God who through 

S69 
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Christ has founded the church, and that our duty to 
love, cherish, and foster it depends finally upon the 
fact that it is the divindy appointed channel of his 
grace. Whether, with the Roman Cathohcs, they be- 
lieve that Christ has given a definite responsibility to 
Peter and his successors to govern the church in his 
name; or, like the Congregationalists, are convinced 
that his purpose for his church is best realized 
through the free sissociation of groups of like-minded 
believers, they agree that without the presence of his 
Spirit, informing and transforming, the church is 
simply a human institution, one among many, with- 
out justification for its claim to a primary place in 
the loyalty of its members. 

Why then, it may be asked, should we take our 
human responsibility so seriously? Why not wait 
until God in his own good time shows the way? 

Catholics and Protestants agree in their answer. 
It is because God’s will is realized through men. 
As in the life of the individual there must be inner 
assent to the divine caE, before the transformed Efe 
becomes possible, so God’s purpose for his church 
cannot be realized without the assent of the inteEect 
and the submission of the wiE of those who are its 
members. 

We touch here on the greatest of aE mysteries — 
the relation of the divine wiE to the human. Wher^ 
ever we turn it meets us, in the individual Efe, in the 
person of our Lord, in the life of his church. How 
can God be sovereign and man free? How can Christ 
be very God yet very man? How can the church be 
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human institution and divine creation? Through all 
the ages the philosophers have wrestled with this 
problem. Again and again the theologians have at- 
tempted by their definitions to fimd some final solu- 
tion. Still it eludes the human intellect. Still man 
wrestles for a solution in vain. 

But of the fact there can be no doubt. However 
we may explain it God is sovereign and man free. 
God’s purpose for his church, as for the individual 
Christian, fulfils itseK not apart from the human 
personality but through it. 

This explains the imperfection of the church. It 
is imperfect as everything that is human is im- 
perfect. As the divine message comes to fallible and 
finite men, so it is transmitted through fallible and 
fi nite men. This too is common Christian doctrine. 
Even in Roman theory it is true that the church 
holds her divinely intrusted treasures of truth and 
grace in earthen vessels. Only a few — and these the 
greatest of the saints — ^have attained sinlessness. 
Only on rare occasions, and when surrounded by the 
most elaborate safeguards, is the Pope infallible. 
Otherwise, he, like the rest of us, is a fallible and 
sinful man who must fit himsdf for his high ofllce by 
the self-discipline of prayer. 

This contrast between the divine claim of the 
church and the imperfection of the human instru- 
ments through whom it functions is a great trial to 
faith. For to faith it seems as though Gnd could do 
nothing which is not perfect. If then we find imper- 
fection at any point in the church that professes to 
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speak for God, it would seem to disprove its divine 
character. 

But perfection, we must remember, is always 
relative to the purpose for which the work was in- 
tended. The perfection of a statue is one thing ; that 
of a human being is another. The perfection of a 
statue is realized once for all. It consists in a sym- 
metry of outline and contour which never changes. 
What the face of the Venus of Milo was to the Greeks 
who first beheld it, that it still is to the latest visitor 
to the Louvre today. What change may take place 
is not in the sciolptor’s work but in the varying ap- 
preciation which we who are observers bring with us 
to its contemplation. 

It is very different with a human being. Here 
change is of the essence of man’s perfection. For 
man, like ever3rthing else that is alive, was meant to 
grow. “When I was a child,” says the Apostle, “I 
thought as a child; but when I became a man I put 
away childish things.”^ It belongs to the perfect 
life always to be turning its back on the past. “For- 
getting those things which are behind,” says the 
same Apostle, “I press on.”^ 

In the older theology. Catholic and Protestant 
alike, the perfection of the church was conceived 
after the fashion of a statue rather than of a person. 
When God founded the church, so the Catholics 
taught, he gave it the perfect pattern from which it 
was never to depart. When his Spirit called men 
back from the errant church to the errorless Bible, 
1 1 C3or. 13:11. 2 phU. 3:13-14. 
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so the Protestants argued, it was because at the be- 
ginning, and* there alone, perfection is to be found. 
Such is still the prevailing conception in the Ortho- 
dox Church, and a similar conception meets us in 
Protestantism in fundamentalist circles. 

There is another conception of perfection which 
points to a different view of the church. Accord- 
ing to this view the life of the church is like the 
life of a tree. It began very modestly in Jesus’ caU 
of a few simple fishermen. It expanded as they 
moved into a new environment and assumed fresh 
responsibilities. Throughout its entire history it has 
been developing new systems of thought and more 
elaborate forms of organization. No past achieve- 
ment therefore can measure its present duty. For 
God, who has been the teacher of the church through 
aU the generations, is still its teacher today. 

Where this view of perfection is controlling, 
change is normal, since God, the Creative Spirit, is 
still at work. It was a sound instinct therefore which 
led the Catholic Church to make place for tradition 
side by side with the Bible. It was the same sound 
instinct that led to the institution of the papacy 
through which God’s new word to each generation 
could find prompt and definite utterance. It was the 
same conception of a continuing revelation which 
found expression in the word of that stout old Puri- 
tan, John Robinson, that there was new light still to 
break forth from the word of God. 

There is something more that needs to be added 
before our view of God’s way with his church is 
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complete. If the perfection of a plant differs from 
that of a statue, the perfection of a man differs even 
more from that of a plant. For man is moral per- 
sonality, and his task is the making of character. To 
make a character more is needed than light, air, and 
food. Moral choice is necessary, with its resulting 
possibility of error and failure. So with man sin 
enters into the world and since the church is human 
as well as divine, finds its way into the church. The 
church — so Catholic and Protestant agree — ^is cor- 
pm permwotwm, a society which includes the evil and 
the good. 

It is not strange if face to face with the spectacle 
of hmnan foUy and error which meets us when we 
retrace the history of the church, theologians should 
have tried to find some point in this ever-changing 
history where they could say, here God’s work for his 
church is complete. When you aflirm this, you have 
the whole. When you hold fast to this, you can make 
no mistake. Orthodox and Anglo-Cathohcs find this 
fixed point in the decrees of the seven generally 
acknowledged councils. Roman Catholics find it in 
the Vatican definition of infallibility. Protestants 
insist on going back to the Bible, fundamentalists 
farther stiU to the inerrant autographs. Everywhere 
the motive is the same : to find some fixed point where 
you can stop ; to have your authority handed to you 
ready-made in packages divinely certified. 

Hard as it may be for us to accept it, that is 
not the .way that God has taken with his church. 
StiU his word to us modem Christians is the word of 
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the Apostle to the disciples of the first century. 
“Forgetting the things that are behind,” let us 
“press on.”® The church of the second century was 
different from that of the first; the church of the 
tenth from that of the second; the church of the six- 
teenth from that of the tenth. Why should we ex- 
pect that what we see now should mark the limit of 
the church of the future? 

If we are to work intelligently for the unity 
of the church our faces must be turned forward not 
back. We must face the fact that while God’s pur- 
pose for his church remains unchanged, the con- 
ditions under which its mission must be performed 
are constantly varying and so the form of its organ- 
ization must vary accordingly. 


2 . What the Church op Yesterdat Can Teach 

Us ABOUT THE ChURCH OP TOMORROW 

What can a study of the church of the past 
teach us about* the form which is likely to be assumed 
by the church of the future? 

First, that it will not be the same as that which 
has been assumed by the church of the past. WTiat it 
may be like in detail it may not be possible for us 
to say; but that it will vary at some points we may 
be certain. For to deny this would be to be blind 
to the teaching of history which shows us that there 
is not a single branch of the church, including the 
Orthodox — still more the Roman— whose organiza- 

» Phil. 3:13-14. 
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tion is not different today at material points from 
that with which it began. 

Secondly, that any church which is to include all 
that by common consent is recognized as genuindy 
Christian must make place in its organization both 
for the Catholic and for the Protestant types of re- 
ligious experience. If there is any fact which seems 
established by the history of the past four hundred 
years it iS that Protestantism is not a passing phase 
in Christian experience, but represents a t3rpe of 
piety for which a place must be made within the 
church universal. 

Aghin, we may learn from the history of the church 
that the achievement of outward unity brings with it 
no necessary guarantee of spiritual union. Rome 
has learned this lesson, and through its provision for 
the Orders — societies of like-minded men each under 
its own rule — ^it has made place within its larger 
unity for types which, if held to closer uniformity, 
it might have proved impossible to combine. Even 
today the Protestant who studies contemporary Ro- 
man Catholicism is repeatedly surprised — ^not to say 
shocked — ^by the lack of sympathy— often the active 
antipathy — ^which exists between members of the dif- 
ferent Orders. But he needs only to look at home to 
see the same phenomenon repeating itself in Prot- 
estantism. Fundamentalists and Modernists among 
the Presbyterians, Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals 
among the Anglicans often act and feel toward one 
another in ways difficult to reconcile with membership 
in the same church. 
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Nor is the need of flexibility of organization due 
simply to the presence of different types of religious 
experience and conviction. It is necessary as a pro- 
tection against a perennial danger of all forms of 
organization — ^the danger of confusing means with 
ends. It bdongs to the very nature of social or- 
ganization that it tends to become self -perpetuating. 
Offices originally created to serve some definite but 
transient purpose tend to persist after the need to 
which they owed their origin has passed away. This 
phenomenon, familiar in political life, is repeated 
in the history of the church, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant. 

It would seem then that in any plan for the future 
organization of the church, large room must be left 
for new adjustment. And this, not only in order to 
give scope for the free development of tendencies 
which are implicit in the life of the larger and more 
conservative bodies, but in order to make place for 
those varying groups, like the Baptists and the 
Friends, who cannot easily be fitted into any mold 
acceptable to the majority of their fellow-Christians. 

For all these reasons it would seem to follow that 
any organization which is to be inclusive enough to 
make place for all the varieties of faith and experi- 
ence which Catholics and Protestants alike recognize 
as genuinely Christian must be federal in nature. For 
a federal unity alone makes it possible in adequate 
measure to combine unity with variety. 

Quite apart from this theoretical reason there are 
practical reasons which favor a federal organiza- 
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tion. It is congenial to the habits both of Orthodox 
and of Protestants. Orthodoxy, as we have seen, 
finds nothing inconsistent with the unity of the 
church in the existence side by side of independent 
and autonomous churches. But federation is the 
only way in which the unity of autonomous churches 
can find administrative expression. Protestantism in 
its different federations, national and international, 
has already taken the first step toward creating such 
an administrative unity. Why then may not the two 
be included in a larger federation which in time may 
embrace all the non-Roman churches? 

There are no doubt serious difficulties in the way 
of such a proposal. But this is of itself no argument 
against it ; for there is no conceivable plan of union 
which does not face serious difficulties. Are the argu- 
ments against federal unity so formidable as to be 
conclusive? 

The first thing that wiU be said — ^and to many 
Catholic-minded Christians it seems the conclusive 
thing — ^is that federal union is not union in any 
properly accepted sense of the word. It is at best a 
first step toward what might ultimately become a 
true organic union ; at worst a substitute which, be- 
cause it promises certain immediate goods, may easily 
lead men to stop short of the larger and only com- 
pletely satisfying goal. 

If we take such federations as we see today as 
our model there is much to be said in support of 
this view. Such a body, for example, as the Pederal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America is in 
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no sense a united church. It is at most, like its polit- 
ical counterpart the League of Nations, a league of 
autonomous churches which have agreed to meet 
statedly for conference but without surrendering any 
part of their original sovereignty. Under such con- 
ditions common action can be taken only on matters 
that are relatively imimportant, and even common 
witness is in danger of repudiation by some one or 
more of the constituent units. How different this 
from the type of unity which the Catholic visualizes 
as necessary to carry conviction to a skeptical world! 

It must be admitted that if the present forms 
of federal unity are the only possible forms, they 
will not give us what we need. But it by no means 
follows that they are the only possible forms. There 
is nothing necessarily inconsistent between federal 
unity and organic union. What is necessary to or- 
ganic union is that there should be a central govern- 
ment sovereign within its own sphere. This is quite 
compatible with the existence of intermediate units 
with reserved powers, free to act within the limits 
assigned without interference from the central gov- 
ernment, The United States is an example of such 
a federal unity which is in the true sense organic, 
and there is no reason why the ultimate unity of the 
Christian Church might not take a similar form.^ 

■* On the meaning of the term “organic union” <?/. Christian Unity: 
Its Principles and Possibilities (New York, 1921 L pp. 19S-20i: 

“Two things enter into the definition of organic union? first, the 
nature of the union proposed; second, the state of mind which ac- 
conq>aniBS it. Organic union is, in the first place, the corporate 
union of two (or more) independent and sovereign corporations in 
sudi a form that within limits agreed upon there is now but one 
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Before such a united church can come to pass, 
there must be a change in the spiritual attitude of 
those who compose its several units. They must come 
to feel, as not aU Christians feel today, that the things 
that unite them are so much more important than the 
things that divide them that they are willing to make 
the partial surrender of sovereignty that organic 
union requires. That surrender may go farther in 
some cases than in others. It may be found that in 
some of the existing communions the extent of agree- 
ment is so great that the sacrifice of individual rights 
which is needed to consummate organic union will be 
easily possible of accomplishment. There may be 
others where the differences of conviction are so great 
that it is only in a limited area, and in connection with 
specific matters, that delegation of power will be pos- 
sible. What is essential is that there should be an 
area in which all the participating units not only feel 
but act as one; that within that area they shoidd no 
longer think of themselves as possessing independent 
sovereignty, but as constituent members of a larger 
whole to which their major allegiance is due. 

When we try to picture such a federal union more 

in detail, there are two possibilities which suggest 

themselves. We may think of it as a union of national 

churches after the analogy of the Orthodox churches 

today or we may think of it as a union of parallel 

body where formerly there were two (or more). It is, in the sec- 
ond place, the acceptance of this action as final. Organic union 
takes place when the centre of allegiance is transferred from the 
older bodies to the new, so that in case of a conflict between the 
two conscience requires that one follow the latter rather than tiie 
former.” (P. X98.) 
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denominations such as exists in contemporary Protes- 
tantism. 

It is possible that neither method alone will prove 
adequate to provide for the complexity of the existing 
situation, but that it may prove necessary to combine 
both. For such a procedure we may find an analogy 
in the present organization of the Roman Church. 
Rome is an example of organic union in which both 
forms of federation are admitted as subordinate prin- 
ciples — ^the geographical form, as illustrated in the 
diocesan system culminating in subordinate but none 
the less relatively independent national units, the 
functional form, as illustrated by the Orders. These, 
like the denominations in Protestantism, are parallel 
self-governing imits, which, cutting across the dioce- 
san organization find their sole principle of unity in 
their conunon acceptance of the authority of the Pope. 
If miity is ever to be realized as between the different 
non-Roman bodies, it will probably be upon some such 
plan as this. 

When we ask what is the likelihood that any such 
unity can be achieved, we are confronted with a 
number of incalculable factors. This only we can 
say with certainty, that, if it is to come, it will be step 
by step and subject to the qualifications already men- 
tioned. There is today a wide area in which organic 
union of the type I have described is already in 
the realm of possibility. In the mission fidd the 
creation of national churches is proceeding apace. 
South India is but the most conspicuous of a number 
of different contemporary examples. In the United 
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States, Doctor Douglass, the most recent, and the 
most careful student of the subject,® believes that far 
the largest part of American Protestantism is already 
ready for such a union. Even the matter of Episco- 
pacy — ^the rock on which so many promising at- 
tempts at union have suffered shipwreck — ^need pre- 
sent no insuperable obstacle if the validity of the 
non-Episcopal ministries be granted and the repu- 
diation of fellowship with non-Episcopal churches be 
not required. 

In Britain and on the Continent, things are likely 
to move more slowly, but here also progress is being 
made. Anglicans, Orthodox, and old Catholics are 
already taking steps which may well lead to the crea- 
tion of a federation of churches of the Catholic tra- 
dition, and with this a point of contact would be 
provided with the Protestant federations of Britain, 
of the Continent, and of America. 

There are however two limits to what one may 
hope to accomplish by such a federal union even if 
all the other obstacles could be overcome. One is the 
existence of the Homan Church, with its claim to 
unqualified sovereignty ; the other the attitude of the 
extreme independent groups who might regard even 
the moderate limitation of sovereignty which would 
be involved in entering such a federation as the sur- 
render of their essential principle. It is not easy to 
see how they can be included in any plan which is at 
present practicable. 

^Douglass, H. Paul, Church Unity MovemenU in the United 
Btatet (New Yorl^ 19S4). 
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It is not easy, that is to say, to see how they can 
be formally included. This does not mean that ways 
of practical co-operation cannot be found. On the 
contrary, the creation of such a powerful federated 
church, embracing the great majority of non-Roman 
Christians, would greatly facilitate common action 
between that body and such other Christians as for 
the time should elect to remain outside. We have 
seen how even the presence of such comparatively 
weak bodies as the Federal Council of Churches has 
made possible common action between American Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants. How much more likely 
would such co-operation become with so powerful a 
unit as the new church would present ! With the in- 
dependents, on the other hand, the same kind of 
relationship could continue which now exists. They 
would still remain members of such general bodies as 
are represented by the Conferences on Faith and 
Order and on Life and Work, or their successors, as 
well as of the national units of which they are com- 
posed, and through association with their fellow 
dmstians in such bodies their fears of closer union 
mij^t in time be overcome and they too become mem- 
bes^ Q^the central body. 

result is to be reached two things must 
ha|^fa. Those who belong to the larger church must 
res^^A.the conscience of their more sensitive brethren, 
an^ ^y iSitd of trying to force them into a legal con- 
fon^^ which they repudiate and fear, must be will- 
ing tfe^ on the authority which is inherent in the 
tjrpe ^ witness for which the united church would 
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stand. Conversely, those who belong to the more 
loosely organized bodies must come to see the help 
which order brings to their fellow Christians of the 
older tradition, and be ready to accept some limita- 
tion of their freedom of action for the common good. 

3. Things Immediately Practicable 

In the meantime there are some things which are 
immediately practicable. 

It is possible (1) to organize a Council of the non- 
Roman churches of the type recommended by the 
ecumenical Patriarch; (2) to carry further the 
merger of churches belonging to the same or related 
denominational families; (3) to provide in colleges 
and theological schools of the different churches for 
systematic instruction in the bdiefs, practices, and 
types of religious experience of the other Christian 
bodies ; (4) to take more seriously our meetings for 
common worship, both those which it is now possible 
to hold under official auspices and those informal 
gatherings which require no official sanction. 

The first step to take in our further progress to- 
ward unity would be to provide for the regular meet- 
ing of representatives of those churches whose con- 
stitution makes such meeting possible. This could be 
accomplished by the organization of such a Council 
as is contemplated in the proposal of the Patriarch 
Basilius to which reference haa already been made. 
Such a Council would meeit a double need. It would 
furnish a forum for the discussion of vital questions 
which are of interest to the constituent churches; 
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it would make possible common action where action 
seemed needed and practicable. 

There can be no theoretical objection to the organ- 
ization of such a Council, to which indeed both the 
Orthodox and the Anglicans are already committed 
in principle. All that is needed is some practicable 
plan which will meet the emotional difficulties which 
have hitherto inhibited action. 

Two possible organizing centres suggest themselves 
for such a Council : that which is associated with the 
name of Stockholm and that which is associated with 
the name of Lausanne. Until recently, as we have 
seen, these two movements have held aloof from each 
other, Stockholm restricting itself to the field of life 
and work, Lausanne to that of faith and order. Re- 
cently however the two movements have been drawing 
together, not indeed by any official action, but by the 
inherent attraction of the common life of which both 
alike are outgrowth and expression. As those who are 
interested in Lausanne have come to realize that the 
organic unity after which they aspire is valueless save 
as it expresses an inner spiritual life, so those who 
are responsible for Stockholm have come increasingly 
to see that unity of life must be based on community 
of conviction if it is to be permanently effective. 

There would seem to be no reason therefore why the 
two movements, while retaining each its autonomy 
within its appropriate sphere, should not be included 
in some larger unit such as that contemplated by the 
ecumenical Patriarch. 

What but good could result, if at stated periods 
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— say once in five or ten years — ^the non-Roman 
churches, or so many of them as it should be found 
practicable to include, should meet for conference 
on matters that concern the Christian cause in the 
world ? So far as differences of principle still remained 
which prevented closer union, they could be dealt with 
by committees operatiag in the field of Faith and 
Order; so far as an area appeared, in which, con- 
sistently with existing convictions and law, common 
action seemed practicable it could be dealt with by 
agencies operating in the field of Life and Work. 
Bodies that found one form of co-operation for the 
moment impossible might still take part in the other, 
as today there are churches which participate in some 
of the activities of the Federal Council without being 
full constituent members. 

Just where the line would have to be drawn both as 
to membership and as to activity only experiment 
could determine. But the greater the uncertainty, the 
more necessary to make a beginning within the linog 
where as a matter of fact agreement exists. 

A second thing which is immediately practicable is 
the merger of churches belonging to the same or re- 
lated denominational families. Such a process is al- 
ready under way with apparently increasing mo- 
mentum. The union of the Church of Scotland and 
the United Free Church in the present Church of 
Scotland; the union of the three bodies of British 
Methodists in the United Methodist Conference ; the 
union of Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists in the United Church of Canada ; the union 
of three general bodies of American Lutherans in 
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the United Lutheran Church in America are but the 
most conspicuous examples of a movement which is 
rapidly reducing the number of independent Protes- 
tant churches.® 

Nor is the movement for unity confined to bodies of 
the same denominational family. Already the possi- 
bilities of larger union are visualized, and in the new 
churches of the East the ideal of a united national 
church is gaining increasing momentum. In South 
India the proposed union, if consummated, will in- 
clude Christians of the Catholic as well as of the Prot- 
estant t3rpe of experience, and with this consummation 
a precedent will be set of incalculable significance for 
the future.*^ 

A third thing which is immediately practicable, and 


® In his book Church Unity Mo*oements m the United States (New 
York, 1934), p. 61, Doctor H. Paul Douglass has given an accowt 
of the mergers which have been successfully accomplished during 
the present century. Considering these mergers by decades the 
number has increased as follows: one in 1900-1909, three in 1910- 
1919, four in 1920-29, and three since 1930. Since 1920 the follow- 
ing unions have been consummated: the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., and the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, into the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A.; the Evangelical Association and the 
United EvangeHcal Church into the Evangelical Church; the 
Reformed Church in the U. S. and the Hungarian Reformed in 
America into the Reformed Church in the U. S. A. ; the Congrega- 
tional and the Evangelical Protestant Churches into the Congre- 
gational Church; the Congregational and the Christian (General 
Convention) Churches into the Congregational-Christian Church; 
the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and other States, 
the Lutheran Synod of Buffalo, and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Iowa and other States into the American Lutheran 
Church; the Reformed Church in the U. S. and the Evangelical 
Synod of N. A. into the Evangelical and Reformed Churches. 

*^0/. "Church Union in Southern India,” a symposium in The 
Review of the Churches (January, 1930;, pp. 24-110; "Church 
Union in South India,” an article in The Christian Union Quarterly 
(January, 1934), pp. 14-22, by Banninga, John J.; Manshard^ 
Clifford, "Christianity in a Changing India” (Calcutta, 1933), esp. 
Chap. IX, "Church Union,” pp. 183-210. 
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one which may prove in the long run to be of even 
greater significance is that the colleges and theologi- 
cal schools of the different churches should provide for 
systematic instruction in the beliefs, practices, and 
types of religious experience of the other Christian 
bodies. If there is any single fact which stands out 
above the others as the outcome of our study it is that 
one of the greatest obstacles to the consummation of 
the union of Christ’s church is that the rank and file 
of Christians are ignorant of the spiritual values in 
any other type of feligious experience than their own, 
and are therefore all but completely indifferent to any 
proposal for a larger unity. 

For this the teaching which they have received from 
their ministers is largely responsible, and this in turn 
goes back to the teaching which they have received in 
their theological schools. 

The present writer has been for many years a 
teacher of theology in a school which not only bears 
the name of Union but was committed by its founders 
to the high ideal of serving as a centre of instruction 
for aU denominations of Christians.® It is a school 
which to a greater extent than many others has taken 
its charter obligations seriously, and has had the priv- 
ilege of gathering within its walls, both as teachers 
and students, representatives of all the larger and 
many of the smaller Protestant denominations.® 

®Its garter provides that “equal privileges of admission and 
instructian, with all the advantages of the Institution, shall he 
al^wed to students of every denomination of Christians.*^ 

At the present time approximately thirty denominations are 
represented among its students and seven denominations among 
its faculty. 
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In such a school surely it ought to be the obvious 
duty of every teacher to promote the sympathetic 
understanding of the different types of Christian ex- 
perience. Yet the writer must confess with shame that 
he had been teaching theology for many years before 
he came to realize that it was his duty to help his stu- 
dents to a sympathetic understanding of the type of 
religious experience found in Catholic Christianity. 
It was not prejudice which was the cause of the omis- 
sion so much as the pressure of other competing in- 
terests, and above aU the lack of a vivid appreciation 
of the importance of such sympathetic tinderstand- 
ing for the successful prosecution of the work of the 
Christian Church. 

A recent study of Protestant theological educa- 
tion^^ in the United States has convinced the author 
that his experience is not an isolated one. No more 
important task is laid upon the Protestant Theologi- 
cal Schools of America than to provide for sympa- 
thetic instruction in the life of contemporary Cathol- 
icism. Is it too much to hope that not Protestants 
only will lay this need to heart, but that similar pro- 
vision may be made in Catholic schools for the sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the highest ideals of Prot- 
estantism? 

Such a sympathetic study of the different types of 
Christian experience would have as a useful by-prod- 
uct a clearer definition of the type of teaching and 
action which is appropriate for the church as a whole 
as distinct from that which is incun^^ifit upon those 

Mark A., Shuttleworth, Eraii^JX.j Brown, W. Adams, 
The Education of American Ministers (ifew York, 19$4). 
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individuals or groups in all the churches who, not 
content with accepted standards, are eager to try new 
experiments in the application of Christian principles 
to the problems of contemporary life. Por such for- 
ward-looking groups there must always be a place in 
the church, but it is important to distinguish the 
theories they hold and the policies they advocate — ^the 
raw material of the teaching and practice of the fu- 
ture — from those basic convictions tested by the ex- 
perience of the centuries which constitute the wit- 
ness of the church in every age. 

One thing more we need to do, and that is to take 
more seriously our opportunities for common wor- 
ship. It is through prayer that our contact with God 
is most immediate. It is to common prayer, there- 
fore, that we must look for the d3mamic we need. 

Nothing has surprised the writer more in his at- 
tendance at the various ecumenical gatherings than 
the comparatively small amount of time assigned to 
meetings for common worship. If it be true, as all 
Christians agree, that the supreme function of the 
church is that of worship, and that it is only through 
the practice of prayer that the will of God is finally 
to be revealed, one would expect that the major pur- 
pose of any gathering for the sake of promoting 
Christian unity would be to wait before God in united 
prayer. Yet too often the introductory half hour 
spent in prayer — a half hour often attended by only 
a part of the delegates — ^impresses the participant as 
but an introduction to the real business of 1116 meet- 
ing, the speeches that are to follow. 
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The writer would be the last to underestimate the 
sincerity and spiritual profit of the religious services 
which have introduced and accompanied the great 
ecumenical conferences. The impression remains that 
something has been lacking, an overmastering sense of 
the nearness of the living God who, if the hearts of his 
worshippers were but open, might stiU have great 
things to say to his church. 

This sense of expectancy, so notable in the gather- 
ings of the first Christians, one too often misses in 
the church today. Yet for us as for them the same 
divine resource is available if we follow the method 
which has preceded all the great revivals of religion, 
the systematic practice of concerted prayer. 


4. The Ultimate Dynamic 

It is in the rediscovery of the meaning and the 
power of prayer that our hope lies. Prayer is not 
the repetition of words, however ancient or sacred; 
it is not concentration upon self, even our highest 
and best self ; prayer in its deepest and truest mean- 
ing, as Jesus has taught us to xmderstand it, and as 
it has been practised by those who have drunk most 
deeply of his spirit, is first-hand contact with the 
living God. It is consciousness, of God as the most 
certain of facts, joy in God as the realization of the 
highest of values, commitment of self to God as the 
final authority: this is what our age needs, and the 
church most of all, as the servant of oiu: age. Here 
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we must find our ultimate dynamic. Only through, 
this unifying experience can we hope to attain a 
united church. 

It is to such prayer that God is calling his church 
today — ^not to a flight from the world to some oasis 
of inward certainty and peace, but to service to the 
world through the contagious witness of an uncon- 
querable faith. This is the summons which comes to 
us out of the very need of the time, from the sense of 
loneliness and desolation in human hearts deprived 
of the security in which they trusted, from the be- 
wilderment that follows the breakdown of familiar 
standards in the presence of unforeseen and unan- 
swerable questions, most of all from the challenge of 
an aggressive secularism that in the name of human 
progress would throw overboard as outworn super- 
stitions the painfully won treasures of historic reli- 
gion. In experiences such as these God is revealing to 
his church the insufllciency of any merely human 
resources — humanity’s need of the kind of faith which 
in an age not less perplexed and shaken than our own 
first brought the church to birth. 

Signs are not wanting that in many different 
quarters this need is being recognized and this call 
is being heard. Again, as so often in the past, God 
is making his presence evident to the eye of faith. 
The response which is being given to the appeal of 
personal religion as it is presented in the Group Move- 
ment, the rediscovery of the self-revealing God as it 
comes to us in Barth’s theology, the reviving church 
consciousness of which the Anglo-Catholic movement 
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is a sign : these are but a few of many indications that 
God is again making his presence felt in the life of 
our time. 

It is not surprising that in such a world and in the 
light of such experiences Christians who have hitherto 
held aloof from one another should be coming closer 
together. There is no surer way to sympathy than the 
discovery of a common need. Of aU the signs of Ihis 
significant time none is more revealing than the draw- 
ing together of Catholics and Protestants. Wherever 
we look we see fresh indications of it. In Germany, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, faced by a reviving 
paganism, are discovering that the things which they 
hold in common are more important than the things 
which separate them. The same lesson is being taught 
by events in Mexico, where, because of past wrongs 
committed in the name of religion, Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike are restricted in the present practice of 
their religion. Most clearly of aU the lesson is brought 
home in Russia, where every form of Christianity — 
Orthodox, Roman, and Protestant alike — ^finds itself 
■ftireatened by an aggressive atheism. 

In the face of crises such as these the Christian 
church has an opportunity to realize in fact the 
broldierhood of love which she preaches. The attack 
of a militant secularism has not come upon the church 
without cause. It is because in the days when the 
church was all-powerful she was proud while she 
preached humility, selfish while she inculcated gen- 
erosity, tyrannous while she talked of justice, divided 
when she spoke of brotherhood — ^that men, weary of 
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such hyprocrisy, have turned to other guides. Let the 
church become again what in the mind of God she was 
meant to be — ^humble, unselfish, loving, united — and 
she will once more win her way to the confidence and 
affection of mankind. 


6. Conclusion 

It would not be strange if after such a lengthy 
survey of the complicated and puzzling situation in 
which the Christian church finds itself today, some 
of our readers should be left with a feeling resem- 
bling despair. What can any solitary actor do in 
this vast and momentous drama which can influence 
in any significant way the ultimate issue? 

Such a feeling is entirely natural, but it is mis- 
taken. There are some things which each one of us 
can do without which the wisest plans will suffer 
shipwreck and the most ardent hopes remain unful- 
filled. 

Each one of us can fix his attention upon the one 
central fact that matters for the church and for the 
world: the fact of the living God who in Jesus Christ 
has given us the answer to humanity’s need. In the 
midst of the darkness that surrounds us we can find 
at this focal point an unquenchable light. 

We can centre our attention upon Jesus Christ, 
and we can make him our guide in daily living. 
What may happen in Geneva next month, or in Lau- 
sanne next year, is not our immediate responsibility. 
But we can help to determine what is to happen in 
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our own church or in our own community tomorrow. 
Here is a responsibility which we cannot evade. By 
making* Christ’s will our guide in the place where 
God has put us today we are contributing directly 
to the unity of Christ’s church. For the great church 
is just what we individual Christians will to make 
it, or rather are willing that God shovdd make it 
through us. 

We can do one thing more. We can remember that 
what we have seen of God’s will for his church mil- 
lions of simple Christians the world over are seeing 
too. We can definitely resolve that from this time 
forth whenever we hear of any one who is making 
Christ the supreme object of his loyalty, whether he 
be Catholic or Protestant, German or American, 
high-churchman or evangelical, liberal or conserva- 
tive, we shall think of him as our brother; fellow- 
worker and feUow-worshipper with us in the one un- 
divided life of Christ’s church. 

The church of Christ, so Catholics and Protestants 
alike believe, is the fellowship which the Spirit of 
God is bringing to pass in the hearts of men and 
women who love Christ and who have enlisted in his 
service. But there is one condition of Christian dis- 
cipleship which cannot be evaded. One must give 
oneself without reserve. 

A returning traveller, who has had many recent 
contacts with the young people of different countries, 
thus summed up his impression of their attitude. 
“If you hope to reach the young today,” he said, 
“you must not speak to them of security. You must 
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not promise them ease. Safety is not what they 
want. Tell them of risks to be run. Tell them of 
sacrifices to be made. Offer them a cause which asks 
all, and more than all, that man has to give, and you 
have a chance to win them. At no lesser price are 
they to be had.” 

We who have enlisted in the service of Christ’s 
church have a cause which requires all and more 
than aU that man can give. It is the cause of him 
who said to the young people of his day, and who 
is still saying to us today: “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: and whosoever will loise his life for my sake 
shaU find it.” " 

It is to such service that the church invites. It is 
through such fellowship alone that it can achieve its 
end. Corporate unity is important; how important 
we are only beginning to realize. But in the last 
analysis it is a by-product of something deeper and 
more precious — a unity of spirit which makes the 
church in fact one. Where this iimer unity is lacking 
we may have a body indeed, but it will be a body with- 
out a soul. Let this inner unity be achieved and the 
appropriate instrument for its effective expression 
will not long be lacking. 

At the first meeting of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order in 1927, Bishop Brent uttered this 
significant word : “The world is too strong for a di- 
vided church.” Were he with us in physical presence 

11 Matt. 16:24-28. 
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today, as we know that he is with us in spirit, we may 
be sure that he would not stop there. He would 
complete his sentence with this confident aflirmation: 
“Against a united church no foe can prevaiL” 
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Catholic, attitude of the thoughtful, 
to Protestants, 178 ; attitude toward 
social ethics, 171; Church, appeal of 
to the thoughtful, 176; debt of to 
Protestantism, 259; churches, num- 
ber of, 27 ; conception of priesthood, 
61; different meanings of, 13; pos- 
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sible definitions of, 126 ; view of 
authority, 87; of confession, 168; of 
good works; 171 ; of ministry, 87 ; of 
non- Catholic sacraments, 93 ; of 
penance, 168; of the priesthood, 89; 
of the religious life, 83 ; of the sacra- 
ment, 89; what it means to be a, 
126. See also Homan Catholic 
Catholic Institute, 151 
Catholic piety, contemplative, 84; 
double standard in, 135 ; other- 
worldly character of, 132, 246; 

realistic, 243; superstitious, 323 
Catholicism as a permanent type, 116, 
118, 282; as a stage in church his- 
tory, 118; new appreciation of in 
contemporary Protestantism, 286 
Catholics, Old, 197-201 ; points of con- 
tact with Protestants, 287, 347 
Celibacy^ its effect in making possible 
specialisation, 166 

Central Conference of American Eab- 
bis, 360 

Centralia riots, 287, 359 
Ceremonial, primacy of in Catholic 
piety, 172 
Chalcedon, 120 
Chance, 72 
Changelessness, 325 
Changes in church organization, 114 
Charity, place of in Catholic piety, 171 
Chillingworth, 332 
China, 6; Church of, 312 
Christ, 112, 275, 284; child, 130; ethi- 
cal interpretation of, 56; mystical 
interpretation of, 56; real presence 
of in sacrament, 59; stanciard for 
service, 52; standard for worship, 
52. See Jesus 

Christian life, a life of adoration, 54; 

conception of in Protestantism, 239 
Church, as a civil institution, 296; as 
agent for reaUsnng God's purpose, 24; 
as a divine creation, 23, 297; as a 
legal institution, 338; as a purely 
spiritual society, 222 ; as a sodet^^ for 
practical service, 251; as a spiritual 
fellowship, 338; as body of Christ, 
11 ; as concerned with permanent 
re^ties, 107; as continuation of in- 
carnation, 56; as corptwr permixtum, 
374; as department of state for re- 
ligion, 9; as director of conscience, 
166-170; as hel]^ to the life of failJi, 
67; as institution, 20; as mediator 
between God and man, 157-163; as 
regulator of belief^ 163-166 ; as train- 
ing school for samts, 342; attitude 
to scientific discovery, 113; both 
Catholic and Protestant, 15; build- 
ing, 143; changing a^ects of, 112- 
116; different meanings of, 19; dis- 
tinctive mission of, 111; dual rc^- 
tionship of, 25; function of in a 
changing world, 106-112; God's ideal 
for, 11; God's part in the making 
of, 369 ; God's purpose for, 375 ; how 
differentiated from the state, 109; 


humanist view of, 305 ; influence upon 
social action, 80; in Geimany, 305; 
in more conservative circles, 307 ; in 
purpose of God, 24; in the Protestant 
creeds, 252; invisible, 178; man's 
part in the making of, 369 ; mergers. 
387 ; must include Catholic and 
Protestant, 376 ; nationalistic view 
of, 8-9; need of flexibility of organi- 
zation in, 377; neglect of in recent 
Protestant theology, 277; of China, 
312; of England, 203, 312, 336, 356; 
of India, 312; of Japan, 312; of 
Borne, see Boman Catholic ; of Scot- 
land, 386; Old Catholic, 200; or- 
ganization, changes in, 114; place of 
change in, 375; place of in Catholic 
piety, 135, 141-144; place, of in con- 
temporary society, 293-314 ; place of 
in Protestant piety, 250-253; present 
divisions in, 311 ; present opportunity 
of, 310; responsibility for deflnition 
of dogma, 175; revival of interest 
in, 277-278; seen from without and 
from within, 18-25 ; relation to other 
institutions, 29; social responsibility 
of, 31 ; spirituality of in Protestant- 
ism, 250; the mother of the saints, 
20; view of in contemporary radical- 
ism, 306; visible and invisible, 348; 
what the world has a right to expect 
of, 305-310; why people do not go 
to, 11 

Church and state, different theories of 
the relation of, 298-304 ; in Germany, 
293-294; in Boman Catholicism, 300- 
301; in Bussia, 193; in the Eastern 
Church, 299-300; relation between, a 
living issue, 294; to Augustine, 299; 
view of in Calvinism, 303; view of 
in primitive Christianity, 298-299; 
view of the relation of in Lutheran- 
ism, 302 

Clement of Alexandria, 46 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 360 
Communion, early morning, 328; of 
saints, 25, 62 
Communism, 258 
Concordat, Italian, 29 
Conference on Faith and Order, World, 
353, 383, 394 

Conference on life and Work, tTniver- 
sal Christian, 383 

Confessional, 168, 280 ; disciplinaxy 
function of, 168 
Confirmation, 137, 333 
Congregation of the Propag^da, 178 
Congregational-Ohristian Church, 887 
Congregationalists, 86, 222, 370, 387 
Constantine, 183 

Constantinople, 183, 225; pstxiarohate* 
of, 27 

Convent of Alexander Nevsky, 185* 180 
Conversion, Protestant conception of, 
85 

Co-operation between Catholics and 
Protestants, 357-361, 383; in religious 
education, 360 ; in worship, 362 
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Copts, 28 

Corporate union, importance of, 09 
Covenanters, 258 

Creed, 55; place of in Protestantism, 
253 

Cromwell, 258 
Cross, 60 
Cross, F. L,, 202 
Crucifix, 130 
Curia, 33 
Cyprian, 47 

Cyprus, Archbishopric of, 27 
Czechoslovakia, Church of, 27 

Dante, 168 
Dayton, 295 

Degree theory of the church, 202 
Democracy, 282, 284; critics of, 281; 
political, 284 

Denomination, meaning of, 233, 304 
Denominations, multiplicity of Prot- 
estant, 26; number of American, 224 
D^artment of Research, of National 
Catholic Welfare Council, 359; of 
Federal Council of Churches, 331, 
359; of Universal Christian Coun- 
cil, 295-296 

Detachment in Catholic piety, 134 
Dewey, John, 305 

Differences, causes of, 74-77 ; in Chris- 
tian worship, 31 ; in churches' belief, 
30; in conception of the Christian 
revelation, 814; in view of church's 
raotical task, 31; of conviction, 
rotestant way to deal with, 335; 
private and personal, 314 ; that mat- 
ter, how to distinguish, 74r81; what 
to do with when found, 319-321 ; 
which limit fellowship, 81-94; which 
prevent common action, 91-99 ; which 
separate Catholics from Protestants, 
12 

Discipline, 329; iomortanoe of, 169; 
in the Roman Church, 166, 175; 
need of, 12; place of, 169; uses of 
the monastic, 151 

Divisions, Christian tragedy of, 310- 
316; different explanations of, 103; 
immediate reason for, 104 
Do^as of the church, 64 
Ddllinger, Johann Joseph Ignas yon, 
199 

Dominic, St., 151 
Dominicans, 33, 166, 191 
Dostievsky, 190 

Double standard, 185, 149, 322; in 
Roman piety, 172 
Douglass, H, Paul, 382, 887 
Drummond, Henry, 265 
Dutch Reformed Church, 229 
Dwight, Timothy, 266 
DyaE, 166 

Eastern Catholicism, present condition 
of, 27 ; independent units in, 27. 
See Orthodoxy 
Eastern liturgy, 189 
Eastern monastidsm, 191 


Eastern Orthodox Churches, 13 
Ecumenical movement, 196 
Ecumenical patriarch, 352, 384, 385 
Education, 163; secular character of in 
America, 313 

Edwards, Jonathan, 260; Mrs., 261 
Elector of Saxony, 219 
Elizabeth, Queen, 221, 226 
Elliott, Walter, 177 
Emerson, 177 
Encyclicals, 163 

England, 259, 297; Church of, 203, 312, 
336, 356 

Episcopacy, 382 
Bsthonia, Churdi of, 27 
Eucharist, 58, 137 

Evangelical, as synonym for Protes- 
tant, 14, 376 

Evangelical Association, 387 ; Church, 
387; Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio, 
387; Lutheran Synod of Iowa, 387; 
Synod of N. A., 387 
Ex cathedra, 158 
Ex opera operate, 92, 138, 139 
Extreme Unction, 137 

Faith and Order, World Conference 
on, 288, 320, 886, 394 
Faith, different views of, 159-160 
Fascist Revolution, 281 
Federal, 95; imion, different forms of, 
381; limits of possible, 382; need 
of, 380: unity, 377 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 40, 232, 260, 278, 
313, 359, 383 

Federation, 40, 41, 95, 364; as a form 
of organic union, 379 ; congenial both 
to Orthodox and Protestants, 878; 
difficulties in the way of, 378; of 
Churches in France, 40 ; of Churches 
in Switzerland, 40 
Ffinelon, 47 
Filioque, 186 

Finiteness, 65; limitations of, 62-68 
Finland, Church of, 27 
Fond-du-Lac, Bishop of, 354 
Forgiveness of sins, 53 
Fortescue, Adrian, 28 
Fra Angelico, 189 

France, 221, 312; Federation of 

Churches in, 40 
Francis, St., 47, 116, 146 
Franciscans, 33, 166, 191 
Freedom, 54; of conscience, 289; of 
will, 371; place of in Protestantism, 
284 

Friedrich, J., 199 

Friends, 59, 60, 96, 218, 223, 250, 251, 
377, 333 ; all life sacramental to, 251 
Froude, James Anthmiy, 257 
FuzKlamentalism, 32 
Fundamentalists, 33, 370 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 6, 71 
Gary, m, 360 
Gasquet, Cardinal, 178 
General Assembly, 298 
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General Cotincil, 238 
General Staff, Great, 165 
General Synod, 39 
Geneva, 363 
Georgia, Chnrcjli of, 27 
German Lutheran Chtirch, 229 
German Protestantism, 288, 293 
German Reformed Church, 229 
Germany, 9, 29, 211, 219, 259, 281, 282, 
297, 305, 312, 313, 393 
Gibbon, 181 
Gloria, 60 

Gloubokowsky, Nicholas M., 190 
Gloucester, Bishop of, 221 
God, a Gk)d of action, 161 ; as at once 
transcendent and immanent, 49; as 
Creative Spirit, 48, 373 ; as free 
Spirit, 284; as mor^ being, 49; in- 
carnate- in Christ, 51; in philosophy, 
108; revealed in nature, 49; the liv- 
ing, 48; method of self-impartation 
of, 51; purpose of, redemptive, 50 
Good Friday, 60, 188 
Good works, Catholic view of, 171 
Gotterdammerung, 10 
Great Britain, 312 

Greece, 194, 312, 351; Church of, 27 
Gregory the Great, 149 
Grenf^, Sir Wilfred, 263-265 
Group Movement, 323, 392 

Harding, President, 359 
Harkness, Georgia, 303 
Hamack, Adolf, 76, 272, 297 
Harper, William Rainey, 361 
Harris, Charles, 28, 200, 204 
Harrisburg, 287 

Heaven, character of in Catholic piety, 
133 

Hecker, Father, 177 
Heiler, Friedrich, 169 
Henry VHI, 301 
Hennas, 115 

Herrick, Myron T., 308, 310 
Hessen, Johaxmes, 147, 148 
High Church Party, 95 
Hildebrand, 47, 303 
Hinduism, 71 
Hitler, 281, 282 
Hobbes, Thomas, 302 
Hodgson, Leonard, 121 
Hohenstauffen, 301 
Holland, 221, 312 

Holy Catholic Church, 5, 8, 13, 56 
Holy Spirit, 66, 251, 252, 303 
Huguenots, 258 
Humanism, 272, 284 
Hungarian Reformed Church in Amer*^ 
ica, 38T 

Hubs, John, 217 
Huvelin, Abb6, 145 

Iconoclasm, 326 
Iconostasis, 130, 187 
Iconst 128, 131 
Ignatius of Antioch, 46 
Imperfection common to Catholicism 
and Protestantism, 115 


Imperialistic character of Roman 
Catholic propaganda, 173 
Incarnation, 89, 111, 134, 159; as deifi- 
cation, 56 
Independents, 222 
Index, 164, 173, 345 
India, 6, 381; Church of, 312; South, 
287 

Individual judgment, how Protestant 
view of differs from Catholic, 255- 
256; place of in Catholicism, 255 
Indulgence, what it means, 214-215 
Inerrant autographs, 374 
Infallibility, 64, 175, 374 
Infant baptism, 213 
Institute of Social Research, 165 
Institution, what is meant by, 20 
Institutional Christianity, different 
factors in, 105 

Intercommunion, 58, 79, 93, 98, 338, 
365 

Interdenominational societies in Prot- 
estantism, 41 

International Research Department, 
331 

Invisible Church, 36 
Irenas, Bishop, 187 
Irenaeus, 115, 134 
Italy, 282, 297, 312 

James, St., 115 
James, William, 75, 118 
Januarius, St., 129 

Japan, 6, 8; Archbishopric of, 28; 
Church of, 312 

Jerusalem, 183 , 225; Missionary Con- 
ference at, 60; patriarchate of, 27 
Jesuit, training of, 165 
Jesus, 104, 110, 112, 216, 239, 274, 332; 
Christ, 49, 111; loyalty to, common 
to Catholics and Protestants, 51 ; 
of Nazareth, 47. See Christ 
Jesus, Society of, see Society of Jesus 
Jews, 51 

Joan of Arc, 160 
John, St., 116 
Jugo-Slavia, 351 
Justification by faith, 139, 239 
Justin Martyr, 46 

Halapothakes, 184 
Keble, John, 203 
Kelly, Herbert H., 33, 125, 202 
Kenyon,' Ruth, 337 
Kingdom of Man, 9 
Kingsley, Charles, 32 
Knowledge of God possible outside the 
church, 159 

Knox, John, 219, 271, 303 
Kovil, 189, 191 
Kyrie, 60 

Labrador, 264 
Laoordaire, P^re, 152 
Lambeth, 93, 863; Articled of 1595, 
221; Conference of 19^0, 353 
Lasserre, Henri, 164 
Latimer, 73 
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Latin America, 6, 301 
Latvia, Church of, 27 
Lausanne, 7, 59, 60, 196, 320, 335, 336, 
350, 357, 385; World Conference of, 
120, 354 

Law, function of church, as limiting 
action, 94; as inhibiting action, 97 
Law, William, 47 

Lay baptism, Roman Catholic recog- 
nition of, 34 

La 3 anen, place of in Orthodox Church, 
184, 190 

League of Nations, 7, 8, 41, 311, 379 
League of the Godless, 9 
Legalism, rejection of by Protestant- 
ism, 242 

Leiper, Henry Smith, 289 
Lenin, 281 

Leo Xin, 117, 171, 301 
Life and Work, see Universal Chris- 
tian Council 

Limitation, need of patience with, 66; 

recognition of by Catholics, 63 
Lincoln, 25^ 281 
Lithuania, Church of, 27 
Liturgy, 57, 327 
London County Council, 177 
Lord’s Prayer, 52 
Lord’s Supper, 58, 137 
Lourdes, 130, 164 
Loyola, St. Ignatius, 166 
Lunn, Arnold, 174 
Lunn, Sir Henry, 60 
Luther, Martin, 73, 116, 215, 220, 224, 
227, 228, 230, 245, 256, 259, 271, 276; 
as a churchman, 218; his conception 
of piety, 217; conversion of, 216; 
loyalty of to the church, 217 
Lutheran. 261 ; Synod of Buffalo, 387 
Lutheranism, 222, 312 
Lutherans, 96, 99 

Macaulay, 160 

Macintosh, Douglas Clyde, 294 
Macken, Thomas F., 182 
Mackintosh, H. R., 83 
Madariaga, Salvador de, 127 
Malines, 357 

Man, view of in Orthodoxy, 190 
Manshardt, Clifford, 387 
Maria Lach, 33 

Mariners’ Church of Notre Dame> 148 
Marriage, 333; of the clergy in Prot- 
estantism, 218 
Marseilles, 148 
Mary, see Virgin 

Mass, 162; as drama, 326; B Minor, 
60 ; Eastern, 187 ; importance of, 
162; in Catholic worship, 142 
Maurois, Andr4, 127 
May, Mark A., 389 
McQiffert, Arthur Cushman, 46, 47 
MoGiffert, Arthur Cushman, Jr„ 262 
MoGlothlm, W. J., 253 
Means of grace, 62 
Mecham, J. Lloyd, 301 
Melancthon, 218 
Mercier, Cardinal, 84 


Merit, 137; in Catholic piety, 86; in 
Roman Catholic piety, 138-189; re- 
jected by Protestantism, 241; super- 
erogatory, 135, 139 
Messiah, 51 
Methodism, 227 

Methodist Church, 26, 225; General 
Convention of, 232 
Methodists, 38, 68, 192, 223 
Mexico, 259, 393 
Meynell, Alice, 81 
Micah, 32, 221 

Ministry, Catholic view of, 87; pro- 
phetic function of, 248; Protestant 
conception of, 61, 87; responsibility 
of, 2^ 

Miracles, 161; of the saints, 148 
Moderator of the General Asseoably, 
330 

Modernism, 32 
Modernists, 376 
Monarchical episcopate, 114 
Monastic, discipline, 216; ideal^ 185; 
life, 84 ; rule not always a limitation 
of freedom, 150 
Moral theology, 170 
More, Sir Thomas, 160 
Moscow, 281 
Moses, 76 

Mount of Olives, 60 
Mussolini, 281, 282, 312 
Mystery as bond of union, 81 
Mysticism, 134, 188 
Mystics, 31, 73 

Napoleon I, 29 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
859 

National churches, 114, 225 
Nationalism, 9, 29, 225; anti-Chris- 
tian, 10 

Nature, 106; meaning of, 107; sacra- 
mental to Jesus, 332;^ view of in 
Catholic piety, 144; view of in Or- 
thodoxy, 190 
Nazi Revolution, 293 
Nestorian^ 28 

Nevsky, Convent of Alexander, 185, 
186 

New England, 303 
New Testament, 325 
Newman, 160, 173, 185, 186, 203, 339; 
his picture of Engliwi Christianity, 
203-204 

Nicsea, 120, 181 
Nicene Creed, ^ 56, 185 
Nixon, Justin Wroe, 265 
Nominalists, 31 
Nonconformist bodies, 312 
Norway, 312 
Norwegian Church, 229 
Novi Sad, 187 
Noyes, Alfred, 174 

Ochrida, 188, 191 

Old Catholics, 197-201, 382 

Old Catholic Church, 202 ; contact 
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with other churches, 200 ; purpose of, 
200 

Orchard, William, 174 
Orders, religious, 37, 149, 383; as 
training schools for sainthood, 14^ 
152 

Ordination, 137, 333 ^ 

Organic unity, meaning of, 379 
Organization, view of in Protestantism, 


Organized church, place of in Prot- 
estantism, 95 

Orthodox Christianity, 60, 95, 96, 206, 
325; attitude to Protest^ts, 36; 
characteristics of, 186-192; its demo- 
cratic character, 184; its opposition 
to change, 186; present crisis of, 
192-197; questions it will have to 
pass on, 196-197 ; conception of unity, 
35; Church, present task of, 195; 
relation to other branches of Chris- 
tendom, 197; conception of unity 
mystical, 38-39; need of closer or- 
ganization, 350 ; need of distingui^- 
ing church visible and church in- 
visible, 348; points of contact with 
Protestants, 347 ; popular movements 
in, 191; tension between Greek and 
Slavic, 183; theological, 22, note; 
tolerant characteristics of, 347 
Orthodox piety, 349 ; characteristics of, 
188 ; contemplative character of, 151 ; 
its mysticial character, 189; its op- 
timism, 189-190 ; its tolerances, 189, 
192 

Orthodox Seminary in Pans, 194 
Orthodoxy, 20; legal, 22; medical, 21 
Other-worldly character of Catholic 
piety. 111, 132 
Oxford movement, 339 
Ozanam, Father Antoine-Fr4d6rio, 152 


Palm Sunday, 188 
Papal syllabus, 163 
Parochial schools, 164 
Patriarch, ecumenical, 352, 384, 385 
Paul, St., 11, 46, 65, 115, 216, 219, 334, 
372 

Paulist Fathers, 151, 167, 177 
Peck, W. G., 337 
Pelagius, 46 
Penance, 137 

Penitential system, different views of 
in Rome and in the Orthodox 
Church, 167 
Perfection, 372 

Personal reli^on, need of revival of in 
Protestantism, 366 

Personality, Protestant view of, 83 
Peter, St., 59, 114, 158, 267, 282, 370 
Petrie, M. D., 162 
Philadelphia, 287 
Philippines, 259 
Philosophy, function of, 108 
Piety, characteristic's of Catholic, 127, 
130-141: characteristics of Protes- 
tant, 287-249 
Pilgrims, 258 


Pilgrim*8 Progress, The, 246 
Pippa, 192 
Pius XI, SOI 
Poland, Church of, 27 
Pope, 39, 64, 183, 198, 217, 238, 329, 349, 
371, 381 

Popular movements in Orthodoxy, 191 
Post-Reformation period, 14 
Prayer, 330, 365 ; in Catholic piety, 133, 
150; social significance of, 150; the 
ultimate dynamic, 390-303 
Pre-Reformation Church, 13 
Presbyterian Church, 26 ; in the United 
States, 33, 387 

Presbyterians, 11, 36, 60, 855, 376; 
American, 228 

Priesthood, 61; Catholic view of, 89; 
place of in Catholicism, 136, 138; in 
Protestantimi; 222, 249 
Prophetic function of the ministry, 248 
Pro -synod, 196 

Protestant, in what sense an individ- 
ualist, 253-259 

Protestant Church, range of permis- 
sible variation in, 228 ; relation to the 
state, 311-312 

Protestant Episco|>al Church, 11, 336; 

General Convention of, 201 
Protestant piety, contrasted with legal- 
istic piety, 241-242; with ncwstioal 
piety, 240-241; critical, 244; place of 
ideals in, 244 ; predominantly ethical, 
83, 248 

Protestantism, a ohurohly religion, 
212; aristocratic in essence, 249; as 
a persistent type, 116; as a religion 
of protest, 214-219; as a churchly 
religion, 238, 253; attitude toward 
reason, 245; break of with Rome, 
238; causes of the change in, 225; 
contemporary, critics of, 279; con- 
temporary, failure to furnish guid- 
ance to the individual, 280; con- 
trasts within, 237; contribution of 
to the reunited church, 862-366; 
critical spirit in, 226 ; different mean- 
ings of, 14, 210, 214; difficulty with 
Anglo-CathoUdsm, 337 ; emphasis 
on the sacredness of all life. 248; 
fighting spirit of, 258 ; for the future, 
283-289 ; fundamental inconsistency 
in the older, 227: German, 288, 298; 
how far practicable as a way of life, 
281; how far still needed, 278-283; 
modem, how far still Protestant, 271- 
278 ; influence of the missionary spirit 
on, 281; influence of the soientiflo 
spirit on, 230; influence of the social 
gospdl on, 231-282 ; points in common 
with older Protestantism, 273-276; 
points of difference with older Ibrot- 
estantism, 276; need of consistency 
in, 285; not identical with individ- 
ualism, 211; other types of, 222; 
permanence of, 284 ; perpetuation of 
Old World divisions in American, 
229; present-day, how diffwent from 
the Protestantte of the Refcumevs, 
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229-28$; types of historic, 219-224; 
view of xinseen world in, 246 ; what it 
holds in trust for humanity, 16-16 
Protestants, 11 ; points of contact with 
Catholics, 287, 347, 357-362: points 
of contact with Orthodox, 347 ; what 
they can learn from Catholics, 322- 
325 

Purgatory, 168 
Puritan, 249 

Quantitative methods in religion, 334 
Quick, O. C., 127 


Bauschenbusch, Walter, 32, 232, 258, 
265, 266 

Beal presence, 90, 91, 131 
Bealists, 31 
Beformation, 363 

Befonned Church in the U. S. A., 387 
Beformed Churches, recognition of by 
Church of England, 226 
Beformers, 271 
Beligion in colleges, 10 
Beligious books, interest in, 10 
Beligious Education Association, 360, 
361 

Beligious orders, 37, 149, 383; as train- 
ing schools for sainthood, 149-152 
Besearch Department of the Federal 
Council of ChurcheSj;331, 369; of the 
National Catholic Welfare Cotmcil, 
359 ; of the tJniversal Christian 
Council, 293-296 
Beservation, 92 

Bevelation, Christian, differences in 
the conception of, 314 
Bidley, 73 

Bitswl, Albrecht, 302 
Bobbins, Howard Chandler, 226 
Bobinson, John, 373 
Boman Catholic Church, 83, 63, 202, 
213, 259; 281; a legal church, 182; an 
example of imperiaMstic religion, 166- 
157, 198 ; appeid of to the intelligent, 
174; attitude toward Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism, 356 ; attitude toward con- 
ference, 96-97; attitude toward re- 
union, 364y 366; attitude toward so- 
cial questions, 165: claim to control 


and church invisible, 38; reco^tion 
of salvation outside the churdb, 35; 
ubiquity of, 135; view of church's 
unity a legal view, 87; view non- 
Boman Clatholies as heretical and 
schismatic, 95; what it might learn 
from Protestants, 343-847 
Boman Curia, 301 
Bosary, 180, 143 
Bousseam 71 
Bue de Crim3e, 194, 195 
Bumania. 194, 351 ; patriarchate of, 27 
Bussia, 8, 9. 48, 71, 183, 191, 281, 282, 
S^7, 312, 393 ^ 

Bussiaa, Church, 198; Church, crisis 


in, 193-194: Orthodox Archbishopric 
of North America, 28; patriarchate, 
27; Seminary, 349 

Sacrament, 56, 58, 137, 162, 244, 251; 
as a mystery, 89; as bond of unity, 
58; as Word in action, 244; efficacy 
of, 90; relation to the incarnation, 
138 

Sacrifice, place of in Catholic piety, 
160-161 

Saint Benedict, 47, 116, 151, 166 
Saint Bernard, 47 
Saint Boniface, 47 
Saint Catherine of Genoa, 149 
Saint Catherine of Siena, 86, 129 
Saint Dominic, 151 
Saint Francis, 47, 116, 146 
Saint Ignatius Loyola, 151 
Saint James, 116 
Saint Januarius, 129 
Saint John of the Cross, 189, 259 
Saint Louis of France, 149 
Saint Theresa, 189; of Mount Carmel, 
86 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, 117 
St. Peter's, 146 

Sainthood, 62, 67, 134; Catholic ideal 
of, 84; different forms of, 110: con- 
ception of, 110; how establisned in 
Boman Church, 241-242; place of in 
the church, 110; possible outside tha 
monastic life, 149; Protestant con- 
ception of, 84; view of in Protestant- 
ism, 249 

Saints, 346; as examples of adventur- 
ous religion^ 145; as exhibiting di- 
vine qualities, 146 ; invocation of ^ 
883; place of in Catholic piety, 
144-149; veneration of, 247 
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